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E ſome gonibd things to be attended to in the management . ; 
4 farm - the Climate O the Soil. Of the common Prac- | | 
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8 fully to attend to the climate, the Winds. the practice 3 7 
4 A the particular method prolecuted in the . 
ceeding management of his farm, and the plants for the no- = 
603 riſhment of which bis ſoll is beſt adapted © 92 
A ſcbeme of huſbandty, in which Utdle attention is given - v 
to the climate, though the very beſt j We n . i ; 
621 og tpe unſucceſsful in practice. 171 "4 
622 The climate determines the times of glowing and ſowing 3 
2 itdiretls d chcbes n the Ang of plants to be cultivated; it 
regulates the whole axconomy of the farm, and informs the 
 huſbandman how to appoint the order of the different kinds of | 
labour neceſſary, * * he nh be * employed. 
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The monte of the Wind method obſerved in ths 
preceeding management of a farm is not of ſmall importance 
If it has been ſucceſsful, it ought not to be raſhly or ſuddenly 


changed. If it has proved unſucceſsful, the cauſe Thould be 


inquired into; and if this is found out, the farmer will receive 
inſtruction from the errors of his predeceſſors. | 

The knowledge of the common practice of the country; or 
of our forefathers, though not ſo i important as the knowledge 
of the other two things mentioned, "is; however; not to be de- 


ſpiſed. We ſhould; not only know the eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, 
but ſhould likewiſe endeavour to trace out their cauſes. There 
is ſcarcely a cuſtom that prevails in any country, however ab 


ſurd it may appear in the eyes of ſome perſons, but is founded 
upon ſome good reaſon, and probably, at the time when it was 
eſtabliſhed, was a real improvement. The knowledge, there- 
fore, of theſe cuſtoms, and of their original deſign, muſt be 


advantageous. This, at leaſt, may enable the farmer to avoid 


miſtakes in changing them in his prachice. + An enquiry in- 


to theſe things neceſſary to be attended to in the management 
of a farm, is the ſubject of this treatiſe. | 


© Of the Climate. | * 
Nothing has more eſfectually retarded the progreſs of agri- 
culture, than the attempts that have been made to introduce 
general ſchemes, without any regard to the climate.” A Jover - 
of agriculture, captivated by a ſcheme'of huſbandry 'which he 
has obſerved in Flanders, or in ſome of the ſouthern counties 


of England, without any proper preparation, attempts to put 
ibis ſcheme in practice in one of the ſhires of Scotland, not- 


withſtanding- the great” difference of climate. This at- 


tempt proves unſucceſsful, as it is natural to expect, where cir- 


cumſtances are ſo different, and the natural averſion of the 
farmers to change their u practices is thereby rivetted 
in them Fe © | | The 

+. Cuſtom, is very powerful: The things which, in our younger years we 


have been me to regard, continue to make an impreſſion upon us, 
and 


Os . 
We may conſider it as a thing certain, that the ſcheme of 
management. proſecute in every country is in ſome meaſure 
adapted to the climate; for this is a thing to which experience 


would naturally lead the moſt i inattentive. A few trials would 
determine what plants ſhould be cultivated, at what 


ſeaſons the land ſhould be plowed, ard, the ſeed ſown; 
and therefore, without a knowledge of the climate, no proper 
change can be made in the ordinary ſchemes of management, 
no new ſcheme proper for the country can be formed, nor im- 


piovement made. Columella repreſents the knowledge of , 


this as of very great importance. For, favs he, whoever would 
be perfect in this ſcience, (agriculture) muſt be well acquaint - 
ed with the nature of things, and muſt not be ignorant of the 
various climes, that he may know what is proper for every 
country: He muſt know perfectly the riſing and ſetting of the 


ſtars, by which the various ſeaſons are regulated, that he may 


not be attacked by winds or rains in the beginning of his ope- 


rations, and thereby his labours be friſtrated e. The 
and we cannot be perſuaded to change our opinion of them without ves | 


y good reaſon, This influence that education has upon mankind, is, of 
all'others, perhaps the greateſt bleſſing to ſociety, and therefore none 
but ſuch as are enemies to ſociety, attempt to ridicule a thing ſo natu- 
ral and beneficial, The gentleman and farmer appear in a very diffe- 
rent light with reſpect to old cuſtoms in a The gentleman 
deſpiſes them; the farmer, on the contrary, is attached to them: The 
reaſon of this difference is not always attended to, chough very obvious. 
The farmer has been educated in the knowledge of theſe cuſtoms; and 


he has beeu taught from his infancy to confider them as the beſt, The 


gentleman has been taught nothing about them, and he is naturally led 
to diſregard the opinions of thoſe whom he. conſiders as Car inferior ts 
him in all kinds of knowledge. Were the farmers more liable to change, 
improvements indeed would be more eaſily introduced; but as good and 


bad ſchemes have often the ſame appearance, and can be diſtinguiſhed 


only by being reduced to practice, inthis caſe rents would be worſe paid, 
and more frequent bankruptcies among the farmers. I mention this, 
becauſe I would not have it thought that I impute to an unreaſonable 
obſtinacy, the averſion which the ordinary farmers have to change the 

cuſtoms in which they have been educated. vid. vol I. p. 7. 
Nam qui ſe in hac ſcientia perſectum volet profiteri, ſit oportet rerum 
naturac ſegaciimus, declinationis n non ignarus; ut exploratum 
* babeat, 
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The following things in the climate ought to be attended to. 
The degree of heat and cold, and the time when theſe begin 
and end. 

The quantity of rain that falls, the nature 4 the ſhowers, 
and the ſeaſon of the rain. 

The keeping a regiſter of the weather in different places 
with the help of proper inſtruments, would certainly bevery be- 
neficial in many reſpects, and particularly would tend much to 
the improvement of agriculture. Such a knowledge as might 
be acquired from this, is not to be expeCted in the farmer. 
However, from that attention to the weather, which every 
man is capable of, he may attain a knowledge that may be 
very uſeful to him, may find: out the cauſes of the eftabliſhed 
cuſtoms, and thereby have it in his power to improve therh. 

It is by a proper knowledge of the climate, that the farmer 
can determine what kind of plants he ought to cultivate, and 
can regulate the proper ſeaſons for plowing and ſowing. The 
cuſtoms of the country have in ſome meaſure eſtabliſhed theſe 
things. But as theſe cuſtoms have been themſelves eſtabliſh- 
ed as agreeable to the climate, the more that the farmer ac- 
quaints himſelf with it, the more capable he is to improve 
theſe cuſtoms, to introduce with ſucceſs the culture of new 


plants, and make alterations in the ordinary ſeaſons of plowing 
and ſowing. No perſon is ſo fooliſh as to imagine, that all 


kinds of plants can be cultivated with equal ſucceſs in all eli- 


mates: it is even vain to imagine, that they can be cultivated , 


with equal ſucceſs in all parts of this iſland, or in all places in 
the ſame latitude. A very ſmall diſtance ſometimes makes a 
very great difference in climate, in the degrees of heat and 
cold, and in the quantity of rain that falls, It is well known, 


that the climate is much colder upon the higher than upon 


the lower ground, and that much more rain falls in the 
| | Weſt 


habeat, quid cuique plagae conveniat, quid repugnet: Siderum ortus et 
occaſus memoria repetat, ne imbribus ventiſque imminentibus opera 
inchoct, laboremque fruſtretur. Col. de Re Ruſtica, lib. 2. pracf. 


15 27 
Weſt of Scotland than in the Eaſt: / Plants therefore which 
may be cultivated, and ſchemes of management which may 
be carried on with ſucceſs, i in one place, may be very unſuc- 
ceſsful in another. 

Every huſbandman knows, that there is a particular ſeaſon 
in which every kind of grain muſt be fown, that it may not 
be deſtroyed by the cold, and may have ſufficient heat to rt- 
pen it. He knows alſo, that his crog,depends much upon the 
nature of the ſeed-time, and upon the ſituation of the land 
when it is ſown and harrowed. He knows likewiſe, that to 
make land receive all the benefit of plowing, it ought to be in 
2 proper ſituation when this operation is performed z and that 
when it is plowed in ſuch a ſituation, it is much more ſecure 
againſt all injuries from the weather, than when it is plowed 
in a different fituation, or is allowed to ly unplowed- 
Theſe things make a particular attention to the climate 


of the greateſt importance; and the farmer, who is attentive to 
this, who adapts the plants which he cultivates to it, who is al- 
ways ready to catch the favourable ſeaſon as ſoon as it appears, 


and who is always careful, while he has opportunity, to put his 


land into ſuch a ſituation as to receive the greateſt benefit 


from the heat and froſt, and to be beſt fortified againſt the cold 
and rain, this farmer, whatever is the ſcheme of management 


which he proſecutes, will be ſucceſsful ; while the one that 
proſecutes any other ſcheme, though the beſt in appearance, 


that is not adapted to the various changes of the climate, will 
meet with nothing but diſappointments, 


Of the Sel. 


In our firſt Volume, ſoil has been conſidered both 
with reſpect to the tillage that ought to be given, and 
the manures that ſhould be applied. In this place, it is ta 
be conſidered, with reſpect to the general ſcheme of manage- 


ment, as one of the ow that ought principally to be at- 
tended to. | 


Plants 
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Plants ſhould be adapted to ſoils as well as TER ſo / 


likeways ſhould the times of plowing and ſowing; In fields ly- 


ing contiguouſly to each other, we find ſoils very different: We 


even find this very often in the ſame ſield. This diffetence 
ſhould be attended to, and the fields divided in ſuch a manner, 


that each field may be as nearly of the ſame foil as can be done 


conveniently. When fields are divided in this manner, 


plants can be more eaſily adapted to them, and the times of 
plowing and ſowing more eaſily regulated. Every intelligent: 
farmer knows, that, according to the nature of the ſoil, as it 
is deep or ſhallow, ſtiff or light, wet or dry, different ſeaſons: 


and different kinds of plowing are neceſſary. He knows 


likewaye, from undoubted experience and obſervations, that 


particular plants are adapted to particular ſoils.” For exam- 


ple, that wheat is the moſt certain crop upon ſome fields, | 
and barley or oats upon others. In the ordinary ſchemes of 
management, there 1s a- ſucceſſion of different kinds of grain 
upon the ſame field, and it is obſerved, that almoſt every field 
has its fayourite grain, and that when this grain is ſown, the 
crop is of all others the moſt certain. But at the ſame time, 
when this favourite grain is too frequently repeated, it is ob- 
ſerved, that the crop becomes worſe than it would have been 
if another kind of grain had been ſown. This makes it ne- 


ceſſary to attend in a particular manner to the ſoil, that ſo ve 


may know how to indulge it in its favourite grain, and of the 


various ſchemes of agriculture, proſecuted in the country, we 


may know to Chooſe the one beſt adapted to it, 


Of the common * of the 8 


— 


With ſome perſons it is a neceſſary * in an improver 
to deſpiſe the common practice of the country, to conſider 
the ordinary farmers, as cattle that know not how to leave 
the tract in which their forefathers have moved before them, 


and to approve moſt of that ſcheme of management that is 
| moſt 


y 
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moſt uncommon. It is not neceſſary to do more than men- 
tion theſe ſentiments to ſhow their abſurdity. That the ge- 
neral ſchemes of agriculture in Scotland need much to be 
improved, is indeed a thing moſt certain 3 but it is as cer- 


ain, that the deſpiſing theſe ſcheryes, and acting upon plans 


entirely new, is not the proper way to introduce the real im. 
. 8 that is ſo much wanted. | 

In the general ſchemes of management practiſed in the 
country, we find ſeaſons for plowing, and ways of plowing 
for particular purpoſes; different culture given to different 
crops; and rules obſerved in the ſucceſſion of crops, in fal- 
lowing and manuring : It is improper to aſſert that theſe 
cuſtoms have been eſtabliſhed by accident; and unleſs a per- 
ſon hath examined them with great accuracy, and can clearly 
demonſtrate that they are bad, he ought to acknowledge at 
leaſt, that it is poſſible they may have ariſen from experience. 
It is a certain thing, that the general practice in ſome ſhires 
in Scotland is different, in many reſpects, from what it was 
an hundred years ago; and it ĩs poſſible, that the practice an 
hundred years ago, was as different from the practice in the 
century preceeding. The attachment of the farmers therefore 


to their eſtabliſhed cuſtoms ſhould convince us, that bvery ge- 


neral practice in a country was either neceſſary, or a real im- 
_ provement when it was introduced and conſequently, that to 
Teverſe this practice entirely, is to try a dangerous experiment. 
Could we carry the foil and the climate along with the ſchemes 
which we bring from the ſouth, it ſhall be allowed, that we 
might, without the ſmalleſt heſitation, reverſe the beſt eſta- 
bliſhed ſcheme in Scotland : Had we theſe at command, we 

might adapt them to our favourite ſcheme, but, as this is im- | 


© - poſſible, it becomes abſolutely neceſſary to adapt our ſchemes 


to them; without which, as I have endeayoured to ſhow, we 
cannot be ſucceſsful. Experience alone can enable us to do 
this, and, without experience, which cannot be got in a few 


1e no perſon ſhould, in objects very important, entirely 


reverſe 


* 


N 
reverſe thoſe practices which, from their being general, we 
have reaſon to believe have been eſtabliſhed by long experi- 
ence, as agreeable to the ſoil and climate. To ſhow what 
reaſon there is for this caution, I ſhall mention a thing, which, 
as it has frequently happened, muſt have fallen under the ob- 
ſervation of many. Farmers who have endeavoured to.in- 
troduce into one part of the country the practices of another 
part, where the climate and ſoil are different, have, for the 
moſt part, been unſucceſsful: This makes it probable, that 


there is ſomething in the climate or ſituation of the ſoil, to 


which every general practice is adapted, and therefore, if, 


 inftead of this, another oppoſite practice is introduced, though 


it may be founded upon the beſt theory of vegetation and 


tillage, yet, not being adapted to the climate and foil, 


will not proye ſucceſsful. For this reaſon every farmer ſhould 
be cautious in reverſing eſtabliſhed cuſtoms, and careful to 
enquire into the reaſons that may have introduced them, as 
this will enable him to introduce new methods of culture with 
leſs danger, and more effectually to improve the old. 

Upon this plan, in my opinion, the lovers of agriculture 
ſhould proceed. Inſtead of ſearching England and other places 
for new methods, for new ſchemes, and new inſtruments of 
huſbandry, they ſhould endeavour to underſtand the methods, 
tie ſchemes, and the inſtruments we are already poſſeſſed of, 

to find out in what things they are deficient, and how they 
may be improved. Inſtead of attempting to introduce one or 
two wheeled, or two or four coultered ploughs, and complain- 
ing of the ſtupidity and obſtinacy of the ordinary plowmen, 
becauſe they cannot, or will not uſe them, they ſhould ſtudy 
the mechaniſm of the common plough, learn the uſes of its 
different parts, and conſider how it may be improved and ap- 
plied to the different foils. Was this plan proſecuted, I am 
perſuaded, that agriculture would make __ progreſs than 
it does at preſent. 


I ſhould be ſorry, if the cautions given in e 
" ceeding 


than diffuſe the true ſpirit of improvement, 
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ceeding chapters ſhould be fo far miſunderſtood, as to encou- 
rage any farmers in indolence, or attach them to thoſe old 
cuſtoms, which now appear from experience to be ill · found - 
ed. I had in my view thoſe places of Scotland only, where 
agriculture | is beſt underſtood, and where remarkable changes 
in the ſ:hemes of management have been already introduced. 
Theſe ſchemes are ſtill far from being perfect, and therefore 
no farmer ſhould ſtop in his endeavours to improve. All 
that I propoſed in offering theſe cautions, is only to prevent 
perſons from attempting totally to reverſe the ſchemes prac · 
tiſed in all places, without a proper attention to all circum- 
ſtances, as I am afraid that this practice would rather check 


\ 


Of the preceeding management of the Farm. 


By the preceeding management of the farm is meant, the 
ſcheme of agriculture that has been proſecuted by the farmer, 
the particular manures uſed, and the times when they have © 
been applied: The knowledge of this, though not fo imports 
ant as the things already mentioned, is however not to be 
delpiſcd, If the preceeding management of a farm has been 


attended with ſucceſs, the farmer ſhould not be raſh in chan ging 


it, however contrary it may be to his maxims of agriculture : 
The ſureſt principles of agriculture, as well as of every other 
art, are thoſe that are founded upon experience, It is from 
experience that we ought to form them; and therefore a ſucs 
ceſsful ſcheme of management is not to be changed, becauſe 


it may be inconſiſtent with ſome of the principles which we 


have embraced. On the contrary, we ought to change our 
principles when we find that they are oppoſed by experience, 
or cannot be reduced to practice. It is certain that ſchemes 


of management, ſucceſsful in one place, are ſometimes unſuc · 
ceſsful in another, though there does not appear any great 
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difference in the foil or climate. Our knowledge of agricul- 


ture has not as yet arrived at ſuch perfection as ſome vain per- 


ſons imagine. No man, whatever he may pretend, can cer- 


tainly determine, that a ſcheme, of the goodneſs of which he 


has even had long experience, will ſucceed in a different part 
of the country; and therefore when a farmer lays afide a 
ſcheme that has been practiſtd with ſucceſs upon his farm, 
and adopts another, though this other may have been practiſed 


vith ſucceſs in another part of the country, yet ſtill it may be 


ſaid, that he gives up a certainty f for hope, and a hope too per- 
haps not very well founded, 


But, although a ſucceſsful ſcheme of management in a farm 


f is not to be raſhly changed, yet certainly it may be i improy- 
ed: And, for this purpoſe, it ought to be attentively conſider- 
ed with relation to the climate, the ſoil, the manures uſed, and 


the particular plants cultivated ; For, if theſe things are pro- 
perly conſidered and attended to, new experiments may be 


| tried with greater ſafety, and alterations made with leſs danger. 


The preceeding management of a farm is "worthy of our at- 


tention, not only when ſucceſsful, but alſo when unſucceſs- 


fol. When it is conſidered with relation to the things before 
mentioned, the cauſe of the bad ſucceſs may be found out, 
and ſuch alterations made as 1 reclily the errors that have 
been committed. f 
There is another reaſon for e to the preceeding 
management of the farm. Manures operate differently: 
Some of chem add vegetable food to the ſoil; ſome exhauſt 
what the foil contains; ſome are quicker, and others flower 


in their operation. It is neceſſary therefore to know what 


manures have been applird, and at what times, that ſoit may 
be known what manures are moſt proper to ſucceed, and how 


they may ee Neri applied. 
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By oeconomy, when applied to a family, is meant ſuch an 
application of money, and ſuch a management of things pur 
chaſed, as makes the beſt figure in houſekeeping ; fo by oeco- 
nomy, when applied to the management of a farm, is to be 
underſtood ſuch. an application of the ſtrength upon the fam 
as does moſt work, and performs this work to the beſt purpoſe. 
This, if it is not of all other things the moſt important, is 
however ſo important, and ſo little attended to by thoſe who 
have attempted improvements, that it needs to be very parti- 
cularly inſiſted upon. 

By oecanomy the expence of management may be greatly 
leſſened, and the work too better performed. The leflening the 
expence of management 1s an object of great importance, and 
is every day becoming more ſo; for this expence is every day 
becoming greater, and bearing a higher proportion to the pro- 
duce of the farm. If it had . increaſed by theſe things 
only, which in the ſame proportion increaſe the value of the 
crop, the leſſening i it would not have been an object of greater 
importance than formerly : But this is not the caſe; this ex- 
pence has been occaſioned by the increaſe of taxes, and a va- 
riety of other things which r ba little to inci eaſe the 
value of the kro. a 

There are a variety of ie neceffary in the management 
of a farm, that are expenſive to the farmer. The principal of 
which are, Timber, Iron, the expence of ſmith and wright- 
work, the wages and maintenance of labouring ſervants, and 
the price of labouring cattle. When the expence of manag- 
ing a farm at preſent 1s compared with what it was about 
thirty years ago, a remarkable difference appears. There is 
not one of the articles mentioned that is not greatly heighten- 
ed to the farmer, and there are ſome of them, and theſe too 
the moſt important, that are more than doubled. Many 
things have contributed to beighten this u The in- 
oe, x creaſe 
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eresſe of trade and. manufactures, the improvements earrying 
on in agriculture, and the exportation of uſeful hands to the 
plantations, occaſion a demand for labouring ſervants, which 


has nat urally heightened their wages; and luxury, which has 
deſcended to the loweſt claſs of mankind, and become almoſt . 
univerſal, has, in the fame proportion, heightened the expence 


of their maintenance. The great increaſe of taxes, increaſ- 


ing the neceſſary expences of the tradeſman and manufacturer, 


has obliged them to raiſe the price of their labour, The in. 
creaſe of Currency, . occaſioned by the national debt, and the 
many banks lately eſtabliſhed, has raiſed the price of every 


commodity. This laſt indeed has produced no diſadvanta- 


geous change upon the whole, as it has raiſed the value of the 


produce of the farm, in the ſame proportion as it has raiſed 


the expence of management. But the other things, on the 
_ contrary, have greatly raiſed the expence of management, 
while they have but little effect in raiſing the value of the 
produce: And indeed that has now arrived at ſuch a height, 
as to make it abſolutely neceſſary in the farmer to give the 
greateſt attention to oeconomy in all his operations. 

The principal thing in oeconomy is to have an uninterrupts 
ed ſucceſſion of uſeful labour during all the ſeaſons of the 
year. In order to this, there mult be a proper ſcheme of ma- 


nagement: the farm muſt be properly laid out, and * at. 


tention given to the times of plowing. 
The ſucceſſion of labour mult be kept in view in every 


ſcheme that is propoſed : For it is certain, that a ſch A 


though moſt ſpecious upon paper, and which might ſucceed very 
well if we had ſtrength at command, and were obliged to pay 
for labourers and labouring cattle only when we uſed them; 
yet, if it requires more labour at one time and leſs at 3 
than the ordinary ſchemes of managment, will upon trial be 
rejected. The reaſon is plain, the additional ſtrength that this 
ſcheme requires is a certain expence, bite the advantages 

| pro · 
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propoſed are uncertain z and if there i is no additional ſtrength, 
the work cannot be perſormed in its proper ſeaſon, and on 
that account, no great advantage can be expected from it . 
The ſucceſſion of labour moſt likewiſe be kept in view in 
the way of laying out the farm into breaks. It ſhould be laid 
out in ſuch a manner, that each field, if poſſible, ſhould con · 
tain only one kind of ſoil, and if there is both wet and dry 
land in the farm, matters ſhould be managed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that there may be a part of both kinds for every grain 
that is cultivated in the general ſcheme of management. If 
a farm is Jaid out without any regard to this, it may happen 
that there ſhall be nothing but wet land for one kind of grain, 
and nothing but dry land for another. The diſadvantage of 
ſuch a diviſion is obvious: The time of plowing the wet 
land, may fall in with the rainy ſeaſon, and thereby an en- 
tire ſtop be put to the labour, or the work very ill performed. 
On the other hand, when the farm is laid out in ſuch 2 
manner, that there is a proportion both of wet and dry land 
for every grain, then there is always ſome of the land in a 
proper condition for being plowed, and there is never any ne- 


ceſſity either for delaying the work, or mint it 2 
rly. 

"The giving proper attention to the times of plowing, is a+ 
nother thing which I mentioned as of conſequence to have a 
ſucceſſion of labour. In many farms there are fields that 
much rain or ſevere drought reduce to a ſituation improper 
for being plowed. The attending to the. proper time for plow- 
ing theſe, is of great importance. The farmer that goes on 

plow- 


* In the ſcheme of management commonly practiſed in Eaſt Lothian, 
there is a proper ſucceſſion of labour, After harveſt the barley land gets 
the firſt furrow, and the wheat ſeed is ſown ; after theſe, the land is plow- 
ed for the oats and peaſe, and the ſeed ſown ; then the barley land gets 

the ſtirring furrow ; and after that, is ſeed-furrowed and ſown. In fum- 
mer the fallow is plewed, foreign manure provided, &c, 
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plowing for the different grains in their order, and the diffe. 
rent fields as they ly moſt contigiuous, without any regard to 
the wetneſs or dryneſs of the land, will frequently find, that he 


mult put a ſtop to his work, or, what is worſe, plow his- land 


in bad order; whereas the farmer that attends to the fituation' 


of his fields, and, before the wet ſeaſon comes on, plows fuch 
land as is in the greateſt danger of being rendered unfit for be- 
ing plowed by two much water; and, before the dry ſeaſon 
ſets in, plows the land that is in the greateſt danger of being 
rendered unfit for being plowed by too great drought, will ſel- 
dom be ſtopt in his work, and will ſeldom be obliged to _ 
his land in an improper ſituation. 


This oeconomy which I have been inſiſting upon, is of fo ve- 


ry great importance, that I am perſuaded it is the giving a pro- 
per attention to it that chiefly diſtinguiſhes the good from the 
bad farmer, The ſeaſons for plowing and fowing, the particu- 
lar plants proper for the ſoil, and the manner in which the dif- 
ferent crops ſhould ſucceed each other, are determined by the 
practice of the country: But it is the farmer's own diligence, 
and his judgement in timing his work, that produces that oe - 
conomy, by which he makes the moſt of the ſtrength of his 
farm, and performs his work to the beſt purpoſe. - It is this 
therefore that chiefly diſtinguiſhes the good from the bad 

farmer: And though it is certain, that one ſcheme of ma- 
nagement is much better than another, yet, at the fame time, 
it is as certain, that the farmer who neglects oeconomy ſhall 
not proſper with the beſt ſcheme, while he who obſerves 
&economy, with a ſcheme greatly inferior; ſhall be n 
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reftory for all forts of Country Buſineſs ; containing 
plain inſtructions for performing the work of various 
tinds of farms, in every ſeaſon of the year. Reſpect- 
ing particularly, The buying, feeding, and jelling 
live ftock—The whole culture of arable crops Ibe 


management of graſſes —The oeconomical conduct of 


the farm, &c. By an experienced Farmer. 


N E of our correſpondents, to whoſe judgment we owe 
() ſome deference, obſerving ſome very uſeful inſtruc- 
tions taken into our former volume, [Vol. I. p. 125. ] from this 
valuable work, has ſuggeſted, that it might be of very great uti- 
lity to the Farmers of this country, to have a regular KALEN· 


DAR ſet before them, to direct the courſe of their operations 


through the whole year: And that although this work is cal. 


culated for the meridian of England, whereby the works 
there preſcribed are rather a month too early for our climate, 


and that ſeverals of the articles relate to the more improved 


ſtate of Agriculture in that happy country; yet the Scors 


FARMER may reap conſiderable advantages by it, if he car- 
ries a little attention and oeconomy along with him in his ope- 
rations +, and thereby obviate the firſt objection; and the ſe- 
cond he thinks may be avoided, by your leaving out ſuch arti- 
cles as will not apply to our preſent. ſtate of Scots Agriculture, 
or are not intereſting to the Scors FakMer. 
Reſolving to comply with this requeſt, We here preſent 
our Readers with the Introduction to that Work, and in our 
next Number, ſhall give the Kalendar for January, under the 
foreſaid » caution; and, if it is approved of, ſhall continue it 
through the whole months of the year, under the caution gi- 


ven us by our correſpondent. | 
| Secthe 11. page of this number, INTRO- 
| \ > 


The FARMER's KALENDAR ; of, a Monthly Di 
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INTRODUCTION. 


GARDENERS have found great uſe in Kalendars of the 
neceſſary work for every month in the year; and, if the two 
profeſſions be well conſidered, it will appear, that FaRMeRs 
want ſuch a remembrancer, at leaſt as much as their bre- 
thren in the garden. 

The enquiry is not the utility of ſuch a work to old „ex- 
perienced, and good huſbandmen ; becauſe no country is culti- 
vated by ſuch alone ; but to younger and leſs able ones, ſuck 
a work cannot fail of being an uſeful companion, 

At the beginning of every month, a Farmer, whether he 


has or has not a book of this ſort, ſhould reflect on the work 


to be done in that month: he ought to foreſee the whole, or 
elſe it is impoſſible he ſhould make a proper proviſion for it. 

Now I leave to any one to judge, if this juſt idea can be gain- 
ed ſo eaſily, and be ſo complete, without ſome further recol- 


lection than mere memory; and if a book of this ſort but once 


in a year reminds him of ſome important work, . which he 
would otherwiſe have forgotten, it will by every one be allow- 
ed to pay him ample intereſt for the ſmall ſum that is requi- 
ſite to purchaſe it. 

I hint this, becauſe common farmers are generally poor, at 
leaſt in what concerns the purchaſe of many things they think 


ſuperfluous; I would therefore ſhew them, that a book may be 


of ſome uſe: a truth they will not all acknowledge. 

As to the Kalendars which have hitherto appeared, they 
are very flight ſketches; added to other books; extremely im- 
perfect, omitting at leaſt as many uſeful articles as they have 
given ; in works of high prices; and, in a word, ſcarcely in 
the leaſt inſtapce precluding the want of ſuch a | book as is 
now offered to the publick. 

About fifty years ago, a celebrated Engliſhman, Mr Tull 
made many experiments, in a new method of culture, the 
great 
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gent defign of which was to ſet ade the uſe of manures. To 
this day he has had many followers. With the genclemen 
that purſue his ſyſtem, tillage alone is n@edary—the plough 


zs all in all, and nothing is to be dunged, or otherwiſe dreſ- 
ſed, but meadows or paſtures. Were ſuch ideas to become 


„it is inconceivable how much miſchief they would oc- 


. cafion ; for there cannot be more falſe principles, than thoſe 


whereon they are built. Throughout theſe ſheets, care is ta- 
ken to keep clear of ſuch errors. The great importance of 
manures is duly attended to, and the farmer well inſtructed 
how to raiſe as much as poſſible himſelf, This part of hus- 


bandry can never be too much attended to, nor can any have 


been more neglected by the generality of writers; indeed, 
except by one or two, {who it muſt be owned have treated it 
in a very maſterly manner) they have not thought it worthy 
their attention, 
- There is another point in which all the old writers of huſ- 
bandry are totally deficient ; it is that of farmers keeping ac- 
counts z this is a matter of yery great conſequence; 'and, as 
the monthly directions could not include it, it will be proper 
to be a little particular on it here. | 

It is not long ſince à ſpecimen of accounts was laid before 
the public, conſiſting of ſeveral books, in imitation of merchants 
accounts; but I humbly think, that too complicated methods 
ſhould not be recommended, leaſt the farmer, inſtead of be- 
ing enlightened, ſhould only be diſguſted. The grand object 
is to keep a Ledger, or account for every article in the farm; 
in which an account ſhould be opened, for every field in the 
farm, or at leaſt for every arable field, and one for all the 
graſs. The farmer ſhould in this book direQly, without the 
intervention of a waſte book or a journal, enter all his expen · 
ces; but, for doing this, he muſt take the trouble of dividing 
his rent to every field, ſo that the account may be complete, 
and not have an article for rent alone, unleſs it be a mere 


memorandum; and before he ballances his books at the end 
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of the year, it is neceſſary for him firſt to eaſt up the ſundry 
accounts, ſuch as tythe, poor levy, various expences, and * 
vide them in the ſaſſe manner as rent. 

To explain this, le! us ſuppoſe, that under the article dis 
he enters the round ſum he pays the parſon this year, (which 
may vary the next) as it is for all his tythes, graſs, arrable, 
ſmall tythe, &c. It is a groſs expence for the whole farm in 
general, and therefore, if it comes to L. 100, and he has 400 
acres, be ſhould enter it 5 4. per acre to every field. In the 
ſame manner, the poor tax, and other pariſh charges, ſhould 
be managed: theſe vary every year; at the end, the ſum to- 
tal ſhouid be divided among the acres, and charged to each 
field. Another article is, the ſundry expences, ſuch as odd 
labour that concerns no particular account, bailiff's wages, 
expences at market, and, in a word, all money ſpent that 
cannot be properly placed to diſtinct accounts. The ſum total 
to be divided as above. Fences are another article, which 
fhoald be thus divided. When this method is followed, 
the farmer has it always in his, power to ſee the real profit 
and lots of ev ry field, which is a point of great conſequence. 
He can then at any time, by turning over his book, ſee what 
courſes of crops have paid him belt ; he may diſcover in this 
manner, that in ſeveral fields of the fame foil, ſome courſes 
have paid him far better than others. For inſtance, the finds 
that a ten-acred cloſe, thrown into the ſyſtem of, 1. Turnips, 
2. Barley, 3- Clover, 4. Wheat, has paid him at the end of 
eight years L. 126-18 - 4 And that other ten acres, thrown 
into 1. Fallow, 2. Wheat, 3. Barley, 4. Oats, paid him, in 
that time, no more than L. 68 - 16- 2. He ſees at once how 
greatly preferable one courle js to the other, and not only from 
a general vague idea, but a clear ballance ſtruck between them- 
In the ſame manner, he compares all his ſorts of cattle, and ſees 
at one view which anſwers beſt. No perſon can doubt of the 
great advantages of this conduct being carried through a farm: 
it is what has properly been explained by no author, but, to 

make 
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make it perfectly ſimple and plain to the capacity of the low- 


eſt farmer, it would be neceſſary to give more minute exam- 
ples than are proper for this introduction 

The advantages, which mult follow fo accurate an attention 
to huſbandry as a Kallendar leads to, with a due conſideration 
of the importance of regular farming accounts, brings me to 
offer a word or-two on the' profit of huſbandry when properly 
conducted. Whoever will give good attention to improve- 


ments, will find it a buſineſs yielding better intereſt for mo- 


ney, than any other, and at the fame time wonderfully heal- 
thy and agreeable: It is in every ſcale, from the largelt 
tenures down to the leaſt farms, nearly connected with all 


the enjoyments of a country life, with houſe keeping, horſes, 


equipage, ſporting, &c. &c. And if there is the leaſt prudence 
in the management, many advantages of every kind may be 
reaped, without falling into dangerous expences. 

The benefit of being able to employ ſmall-ſums of money 
is peculiar to huſbandry, What trade can be ſet up without 
introduction or partnerſhip, in which a man can employ five 
hundred pounds ? In moſt, he muſt have nearer five thouſand ; 
but in huſbandry, a young man, that is not extravagant, and 
will mind his buſineſs, may, on ſuch a farm as L. goo will 
ſtock, live very agrecably; for it will fix him on eighty or an 
hundred acres of good land, which will yield him an annual 
profit of from L. 100 to L. 200 a year clear, or from 30 to 40 
per cent, for his money. 

But when | ſpeak of ſuch a profit, it is..to be underſtood, 
that I mean by following a ſomewhar beiter huſbandry than 
common. Bad common management will not yieid ſo great 
an advantage, but improved methods change the cate greatly ; 
not however that I would by, any means recommend his 
deviating in the expenſive gimcrack parts of hufband- 
ry, which are fit only for gardens or experiment · grounds; but 
merely to adopt the culture of ſuch plants as will pay well for 
an accurate management in large, I have mentioned his 
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farming ſo little as eighty or an hundred acres ; but à muck 
ſmaller quantity may be profitably managed, and yet a team 
kept. 

A good farmer will always remember, that there is more 
profit in a maſterly cultivation of a few acres, than in the 
flovenly conduct of many. 

Lucerne, cabbages, carrots, and potatoes, may every where 
be ſafely introduced, excepting certain ſoils, few in number, 
that are improper for ſome of them. If the culture of theſe 
plants is purſued, a team may be employed on a very ſmall 


farm with advantage ; but, as manuring of all forts is of infi- 


nite conſequence, eſpecially to theſe Juxuriant growing plants, 
a ſmall farm, on which they are introduced, would be particu- 


larly profitable, if ſituated within reach of a town, where 


manures could be purchaſed ; becauſe then all the time not 
wanted in tillage, &c. might be employed -in bringing 
dung, &c. 

To ſtate a caſe, which will 2 this idea, and illuſtrate 
ſome particulars in the enſuing pages: Suppoſe the team of a 
little farm to conſiſt of four horſes, and the diſtance from pur- 
chaſed manure ſuch as admits of one Journey every 3 
expence may be ſtated as follows. 

Keeping 4 horſes a year, re of ſummer 


food, | . = 


* 
1 Man, . ; 25 0 0 
Wear and tare, | | 20 © 0 
300 Waggon loads of manure, at 5 5. 75 © o 
Beer for the man, and 9 300 journeys, . 
at 15. 9d. | 26's © 
Toll 186 g @# 
300 waggon loads. 
600 cart, at 6s. 3d. a load. 
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This is the price, at which he would get the manure, whe- 
ther he thus employed the team a whole year at it, or only a 
part. | 


Suppoſe the farm conſiſted of five acres of lucerne, five of 
natural graſs, and thirty-five of arable land thrown into the 
following courſe: 1. Potatoes, 2. Carrots, 3. Cabbages, 
4. Barley, 5. Clover, 6. Clover, 7. Wheat. Ten acres 
every year of clover, and five of each of the other crops. And 
ſuppoſe further, that the potatoes, carrots, cabbages, half the 


clover, and the lucerne, every year manured as above, with 


12 loads an acre, at 64. 3d. In this caſe the expences per 


acre would be nearly as follows: The lucerne, 61. the cab- 


bages, 7/. the potatoes, 8 J. and 10 l. more for buying lean 
hogs to fat. The carrots 10 l. and 201. more for buying hogs 
to fat ; The wheat 3 J. 15 5s. the barley, 3 J. 15 5. the clover 
half at 4/. 14 , and a half at 1 J. 105. the graſs at 1h 56+ 
rent and charges. | | 5 
All expences whatever are included in theſe ſums. 
* ER , Expences. 
5 acres of lucerne, at 6 / 
x of cabbages, at 7 J. 4 
5 of-ealttots, at 30 l. N 
5 of potatoes, at 18 J. 
5 of wheat, at 34. 15s. 
5 of barley, at ditto, 
5 of clover, at 44. 145. 
5 of ditto, at 1 J. 10 5, 
x of graſs, at 1 J. 5. 
Sundry labour in carting it home, &c. &c. 


Total 
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* Product. | . 
Product of 5 acres lucerne, and 5 cahbages; the keep - 
ing 17 cows, at 6 J. per cow, | 1.102 0 


p Acres Carrots, at 709 buſhels per aere; 
3500 buſhels, at 6 d. per buſhel. /. 87 10 © 
Prime coſt of the hogs. | 100 0 0 


| | 187 10 © 
5 acres potatoes, at 500 buſhels per Acre, | 


2500 buſhels, at 9d. per buſhel © £.93 I 5 0 


Prime coft of hogs 5u © © 

. ahegt, 2 — 143 15 © 
5 acres of wheat | * 40 © © 
5 of barley, .* 35 9 © 
10 of clover, 5 loads hay at 30 7. 7. 105. 7z ©. 0 
The graſs - for the horſes * 
Total, IN 583 5 0 
Expences, 409 15 © 
Clear profit, 113 10 © 


There can be no doubt, but this cultivation might be rea- 
lized in any place, the ſituation of which would admit the 


above ſuppoſitions. The crops are large, but not too great 
for ſuch moſt uncommon improvement by manuring. Here 


we fee how great a profit may be made by a ſpirited huſbandry 
on a ſmall ſpace of ground ; but common farmers will never 
equal any thing of this ſort, for want of attending more to 


uſeful books, which point out the culture of theſe valuable 


Plants, and direct their management. This inſtance ſhews 
the importance of attending well to huſbandry, under certain 
improvements, which render it ſo much more profitable than 
moſt other buſineſſes, An employment of money, that will 


allow of ſuch great advantages, much deſerves a little more 


than the attention of common farmers. It is to be hoped, 
that this Kalendar will aſſiſt in ſuch undertakings, and not be 


turned 
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turned to in vain by others, who defign to purſue only the 
uſual ſyſtem of management. 


| 


Huſbandry is an art ſo extremely various in its operations, 
its profeſſors have ſuch a perpetual call for their attention, 
and every month brings ſo many works, that muſt be execut- 
ed in a given time, and ſome of them almoſt to a day, that 
ſcarcely any buſineſs requires a better memory, none a ſtrifter 
obſervance of ſeaſons. An old experienced farmer may not 
want a Kalendar, to remind him of the work neceſſary to be 


done, in every month, upon the generality of farms; but to 


younger ones, and the whole tribe of gentlemen farmers, ſuch 
a companion cannot be altogether uſcleſs. ; 
Huſbandry has, for many years, been my only bulinels; 
and the work, now publiſhed for the uſe of my brother far- 
mers, is actually an enlargement of a manuſcript originally 
drawn up for my own uſe. I found the benefit of ſuch a mo- 
nitor ſo great, that, for ſeveral reaſons, I kept adding freſh 
particulars, as they occurred in the practice of my buſineſs, 
and have ever ſince experienced no flight advantage from of- 
ten turning over my Kalendar, to ſee if I had the works of 


| the ſeaſon in hand. 


I have been as conciſe as I 2 in the directions how 
each buſineſs is to be performed. Some inſtructions of this 
ſort were neceſſary for the young praQtitioner ; but it was 


likewiſe neceſſary to keep ſuch parts within due bounds, and 
not ſwell them with all the minutiæ of Farming. | 


Ow rr: 
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ARTICLE I. 


| ] 
Scheme of Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry n 
L In a Letter to the PUBLISHER. ] 

T is propoſed to labour a Farm of 340 acres, of which K 
] 240 to be perpetually in Wheat, 50 to be in Corn and = 
Peaſe, and 50 to lye in Graſs, Theſe two fiftys to be chan- 
ged alternately according to the country method : The whole I 
dung in the Farm, and manure that can be collected from a- 
broad, to be laid on the graſs, in order to * it for _ th 
broke up in its turn. * 

9uzr. What ſtrength of men and horkis will = ſufficient 
for this purpoſe ? 41 


Reſp. Six men and fix horſes through the whole year, and 
two men and four horſes from the beginning of September to T| 
Martinmas: but as the man who labours conſtantly with fix de 
horſes muſt keep ſeven in order to make the calculation eafier, pe 
we ſhall ſet· the whole at ** horſes and ſeven ſervants ſor the 


5 whole year. 


* 


the. 
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| q Expence. To avoid further the ES of aha the 4 
| 5 | expence, which muſt vary according to the price of labour i in 
"bs different countries or parts of a country, we ſhall allott the 10% 
| | acres of corn and graſs to maintain the horſes and ſervants, and 75 
| pay wages; and to pay rent, and furniſh ſeed for theſe 100 acres. f 
This being premiſed, the charges on the hoed cropts are as 5 b 
follow: 6 5 


1. The rent of the ground is uncertain; but ſuch as will pro- 
duce the crops to be- after-mentioned is not worth more, 
a8 ground is commonly let, than ten ſhillings per acre. 
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1 A the 
8 This ſcheme was ſent us by a correſpondent, who aſſures us to t 
if it was practiſed by an actual farmer, who till continues the prac- 1 
g N tiſe: But he has not favoured us with his name, or the country ſes a 
wy | | where he reſides. © - -- | mor 
. 4 . * 
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N. B. The higher the rent the more profit will accrue to 


the farmer, provided the ground be anſwerable in richneſs to 
the increaſe of the rent. 


Inde for 240 acres 4. 120 0 © 
2. A ſtock of J. 500 is ſuppoſed neceſſary for 

beginning this undertaking, the intereſt of 

which, at 10 per cent. for the capital ſunk, is 50 o 0 
3. Eight horſes valued at J. go, on which 

15 per cent. for tear and wear 13 10 © 
4. Carts, ploughs, harrows, drills, and all o- 

ther tackling, the value of which may be /. $0, on 


which 15 per cent · as above 12 © © 
5. Seed wheat, at 3 pecks to the acre, being 
45 bolls, at 15 5. per boll 33 15 © 


6. Hand-hoeing and weeding the wheat rows. 
This expence cannot eaſily be computed, as it 
decreaſes every year; but may be ſet at 2 5s. 6d. 
per acre Dre 0 
7. Cutting down the wheat crops at 2 f. 6d. 30 0 © 
8. Threſhing out, at a twenty fifth part of the 
erop, 48 bolls wheat, price as above 36 © 0 


Total expence . 22 5"-8..0 


.?3553 


Per Contra. 
By 1200 bolls wheat, which, computing at 


5 bolls per acre, and ſetting grain __ fodder 
at 15 f. per boll, 4. 900 © o 


—c—— 
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This calculation comes out ſo large on the proſit ſide, that 
a deduction may be made from the crop as an addition to 
the expence of management, leaving till a reaſonable reward 
to the farmer for his {kill and labour. 

The proportion of ground to the ſtrength of men and hor. 
ſes above required, fo much exceeds the allowance in the com- 
mon method of labouring, that it ſeems to need decyphering. 
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ExTLA NATION. The foregoing ſcheme depends upon the 
moſt favourable ſuppoſition both as to ſoil and climate. That 
from the firſt of March to the middle of July, the ground may 
be dry enough to allow five days plowing each week, taking 
one with the other, during the ſeaſon. The beſt ſoil for this 
huſbandry is a loam or black earth upon a fandy bottom; 
and in ſuch a ſoil, and upon the eaft coaſt, the allowance of 


five days in the week may be given. In more rainy climates, 
or wetter ſoils, a deduction muſt be made. But be the ſoil 


. and climate what they will, each of the ſix horſes employed 


in the ſummer plowing takes on eight acres of wheat for each 
plowing day allowed in the week, over and above the quantity 
of ground allowed for labouring in the common way as above: 
That is to ſay, allowing five plowing days in the week, each 
horſe takes on 40 acres of wheat: Allowing four days only, 
32 acres; and ſo on to one day in the week. 

Suppoſe the 240 acres dreſſed in five foot ridges, and the 
cropt drilled in two lines upon the top of each ridge, the par- 
tition or empty {pace between - theſe two lines being fix or 
eight inches; and a deep furr or trench between every two 
ridges : the bringing the ground into this ſhape will, no 
doubt, take both time and expence : but the expence being in 
proportion to the ſituation and nature of the ſoil, and alſo to 
the ſkill, induſtry, and abilities of the farmer, cannot be eaſily 
calculated; part of the L. 00 ſtock allowed muſt be applied 


here. 


The ſtrength ſuppoſed for the ſpring and ſummer plowing 


being fix horſes, mounts three t wo. horſe-· ploughs; each plough 


in eight hours going, by turning the furrow from the wheat, 
to make a veering in the interval where the trench was before, 

plows three acres. Thus every plowing day clears nine acres ; 
and conſequently the given acres are done over for the firſt 
time in ſomething leſs than 27 days Fhe ſecond plowing or 
horſe-hoeing throws this veering to the wheat rows on both 


ſides, and is performed by a plough having a mold-board on 
\ . each 


* 
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each ſide. This plough requires three horſes, and throws out 
in this manner fix acres in a day; conſequently two of theſe 
ploughs turning twelve acres every day, go over the whole in 
20 days.— The third plowing is performed as the firſt ; and 
the fourth as the ſecond ; 94 days being the time it takes to 
finiſh the whole operativn. Bur the plowing days between 
the firſt of March and middle of July, computing at five days 
each week, are 98. 

The plowing neceſſary to form the ridges for the ſeed can- 
not ſo eaſily be computed, I mean proportioned to the ſtrength ; 
as the labour of the four additional horſes between the months 
of September and November muſt be applied here at ſuch 
times as they are not employed in carrying home the cropt 
which is uncertain, Whea the veerings are formed, whereon 
the next cropt is to ſtand, we throw them in with a ſtrong 
plough, to which we put three horſes, at two large furrs z and 
the Hintings on which the laſt cropt ſtood, are thrown out by 
the double-mold-board plough. 

Theſe Hintings can be thrown out in the wetteſt weather; 
ſo that we reckon we can plow all the ſix days in the week 
in the goe-harveſt. Ihe reaſon we take three horſes to form 
the vcerings for the next cropt, is, to give it a greater depth, 
becauſe upon the heighth and fineneſs by pulveration of this 
veering, depends in a great meaſure the goodneſs of the enſu- . 
ing cropt, 

In general, ſixty days plowing of the ploughs forms the 
ridges, twenty days harrowing with two horſes, and twenty 
days drilling with a ſingle horſe, finiſh the whole. 

Asto the hundred acres propoſed for the common method of 
labouring, theſe are to be one half in graſs, and the other in 
ſpring cropts alternately ; ſo as theſe cropts muſt have but 
one plowing between Martinmas and the beginning of March, 
that there may be no interference with the horſe- hoeing: All 
the dung and manure that can be got ought to be laid upon 
the OY And as the two hundred and forty acres in wheat 

require 
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require no dung, but on the contrary add greatly to it, it is 
ſuppoſed that the corn cropts, on ee up the graſs, will 
not be inconſiderable. 

Schemes may no doubt be formed, fond improving this part 
of the plan; but as theſe would require a greater number of 
horſes, they do not properly fall within this deſign, which is 
to ſhow how much more ground may be cultivated jn this 
way, than can be by the common methods with the ſame 
ſtrength, and how much better vropts may be obtained. 

As I have ſtated the expence high, ſo I have brought the 
cropts low both as to value and quantity. As to the value 
it is to be noticed, that the horſe-hoed wheat is always 15 6d: 
or 25. per boll better than the common wheat. And as to 
the quantity to be got from an acre, I ſhall relate my own 
experience, which is from a field of eleven acres, one third 
whefeof is very rich ground, about a half middling ground, 


and a fixth, very bad thin ſoil, and on a bottom of pure ſand. 
The whole may be called a dry friable ſoil; But the lower 


part is ſubject to be overflowed by a river, and is the richeſt. 
When it came out of the tenait's bands I ſowed it with oats 
broad-caſt ; the ſecond cropt was beans and peaſe in the ſame 
way; the third was drilled barley for hand-hoeing ; the fourth 
was horſe-hoed barley ; and till now that the eight crop is 
ſtanding on it, it has been kept in horſe-hoed Wheat. About 
two acres of the lower part of it was trenched the firſt year; 
but none of it has got any dung or manure fince the tenant 
left it. The horſe-hoed barley had four bolls the acre ; the 
firſt of wheat fix bolls, the ſecond five only, for the overflow- 
ing of the river had damaged the lower part conſiderably; 


the third cropt of wheat had feven bolls ; and the preſent cropt, 


17 50, looks ſtill better than the laſt. It comes out 74 bolls. 

[ had the curioſity to try what was the difference of the pro- 
duce of the beſt and the worſt of the ground laſt year: I found 
twelve bolls on the acre of the beſt, though all the ground is 
eontinually under the ſame culture and management. I judged 

thy 
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the middling ground to carry from four to fix bolls per acre, 
but made no trial. This may be a leſſon to the farmer to 
chooſe well the ſoil he propoſes to cultivate in this way. 


I ſhall conclude with obſerving, that farmers ought not to 


embarraſs themſelves too much with the new philoſophical 
difſertations on vegetation, that ſeem to be coming into vogue 
at preſent. Theſe gentlemen appear to/be leſs anxious to in- 
ſtrut the farmer how to get good cropts, than to inform him 
of what materials God Almighty makes plants—a ſubject, I 
preſume, they will not ſoon be maſter of. The philoſophical 
tenets, neceſſary for a farmer, may be reduced to four heads. 
. 1H, That the ſpreading and . the roots of his plants 
augments the cropts. 

2d, That deep and frequent plowing ln: the ſpread- 
ing and increaſe of the roots. 

34, That turning the ſurface frequently up to the ſun and 
air, eſpecially in ſummer, adds to the fertility of his ſoil. 

4th, That there is a certain proportion of ſeed and number 
of plants, which will bring the greateſt cropt on a given quan- 
tiry of ground z and he ought to endeavour to find theſe out, 
and to apply the whole ſtrength of his ground to his cropt 
only, taking care to deſtroy all intruders that endeavour te 
come in for a ſhare of it. 


ARTICLE IV, 
Of the miſapplication of Lime. 


f In a Letter to the PusLis HER. J 


am one of the readers of your uſeful Miſcellany, and 

[| highly approve of your ſcheme, By collecting a num- 
ber of obſervations and experiments drawn from real practice 
in fifferent parts of the n a practical ſyſtem of agri- 
enlturs 


— 


very great, it is often, in a great meafure, thrown away by 


1 


culture may be formed, infinitely ſuperior to any of the fine ſpun 
theories we daily fee publiſhed, I obſerve, you have ſeveral 
valuable correſpondents in Eaſt Lothian, (Vol. L | whoſe real 
practice (from my own knowledge) agrees exactly with what 
they have laid before the pubiick. But although we are got 
pretty much into the ſpirit of improvement in this part of 
the country, and you have many readers here, yet, ſo far as [ 
have obſerved, you have not one correſpondent. 

Permit me, therefore, to throw in my mite, and to lay be- 
fore the public fuch obſervations as occur to me in practice, 
which may induce others of much greater abilities to do the 
ſame. If the following remarks on the management of lime 
meet with a candid reception, I ſhall continue my correſpon- 
dence, and ſend you my obſervations on any other ſubjeQts 
that may merit your attention, 

The principal manure we uſe here is lime; which is 
found to pay exceedingly well, though at the diſtance of fix- 
teen or eighteen miles: It coaſts us, including carriage, 
7.5 6. d. or 8. 3. the cart load . Though this expence be 


an improper management. Some, out of a view to eutſhine 
their neighbours, or other miltaken notion, undertake more 
in a ſeaſon, than they are able to accompliſh, and drive lime 
as long as the weather permits; ſo that, in the latter end of 
the year, when they intend to ſpread it, wet weather ſets in, 


and prevents them, Perhaps the land is level, or in the 
croſs 


* We beg leave to notice to this, and to all our correſpondents, 
that the expreſſion of @ cart /oadjis rather too indefinite to convey 
a determined idea; carts are uſed of various dimenſions, and * 
when cart · loads are mentioned, the quantity of firlots or buſhels 
they contain, or with which they are commonly loaded, would 
then fix the preciſe quantity of lime or dung, '&c. that is meant 
to be expreſſed. Lime is generally ſold in this country by the th 
wheat firlot or buſhel, | th 


L 


eroſs furrow, and therefore both lime and land (unleſs à very 
dry ſoil) is obliged to lye ſouring all the winter ſeaſon: 
Whether the lime loſes any of its good qualities in ſuch a 
Gtuation I ſhall not pretend to determine; but ſure I am, 
that land lying wet all the winter after fallow, when plowed 
in the ſpring, is very unfit for-vegetation, and the lime will 
prove of little or no effect the firſt year. A 
There is another way in which a great deal of lime is loſt, 


_ which is; by ſpreading it on the land when there is too much 


wind : By this means, the fineſt particles of the lime are car- 
ried away, and the owner hath nothing left but the grofler 
parts, which are leaſt fit for his purpoſe. _ 


The alteration of ridges (even in very dry land) often 
proves the deſtryction of a great deal of lime. To level high 
ridges, and lime them that ſeaſon, is a very great loſs, 
which I have felt by experience; the furrows of the old 
ridges is looſe earth to a certain depth, and the lime is car- 
ried by the rains to the bottom, where it is entirely loſt, and 
it will prove of little or no uſe to the crowns of the old ridges, 
which, having been deep hid, have never had the benefit of 
the air (ſo neceffary for vegetation) ; that, until they be expoſ- 
ed to it for a conlidefable time, no manure can be of any 
great ſervice to them. 

To prevent theſe loſes, high ridges ought to be levelled 
gradually if the land is in tillage, ſome years before it is 
fallowed for lime; or if it is coarſe outfield, it ought to be fal- 
lowed two years, as it is much better to Joſe a crop before 
lime than after it, and run the riſk of loſing the lime 
alſo. 1 

Land thus managed, the new ridges ought not to be made 
high, becauſe where the furrows of the new ones happen 
to be on the crowns of the old ones, they will be quite de- 
prived of foil. And when the land is limed on the level, 
the new ridges ought not to be gathered oftener«han once, 
that is to ſay, the crowns this year to be made the furrows 


the 


1 


1 2 3 


the next; and the wetter the land, the narrower they ovght to 
be. Ridges fix feet wide, if properly water furrowed, will be as 
dry as thoſe gathered to a confiderable height; for although 
a piece of the crowns of high ridges may be dryer, the furrows 
will be wetter ; and upon the whole, the natrow ones will be 
dryer, and plow ſooner after wet weather. 
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ARTICLE V. 


On Brining Wheat. 


HE following receipt will aſſuredly prevent the ſmutt, 

and render both the ſowing and drilling of the wheat 
much more eaſy and certain, (I mean as to the quantity) than 
any other method hitherto practiſed, that I ever heard of, by 
the following pickle. 

A tub is to be procured that has a hole at bottom, i in which 
a ſtaff and tap-hoſe is to be fixed over a wiſp of ftraw, to pre- 
vent any ſmall pieces of lime paſling (as in the brewing way) ; 
this done, we put 70 gallons of water, then a corn buſhel 
heap-ſull of ſtone · lime unſlaked, ſtirring it well till the whole 
is diſſolved or mixed, letting it ſtand about 30 hours, and 
then run it off into another tub as clear as we can, (as prac- 
tiſed in beer); this generally produces a hogſhead of good 
ſtrong lime water; then add three pecks of ſalt, 42 pounds, 
which, with a little ſtirring, will ſoon diffolve ; thus we have 
a proper pickle for the purpoſe of brining and liming our ſeed 
wheat without any manner of obſtacle, which is more than 
can be ſaid, in doing it the common way, and greatly facili- 
tates the drilling. 

Herein we ſteep the wheat in a broad bottomed baſket of 
about 24 inches diameter, and 20 inches deep (for large ſow- 
ings made on purpoſe) running in the grain gradually in 
mall 


mull 


. 


{mall quantities from 10 to 12 gallons, up to 16 gallons, ſtir- 
ring the ſame ʒ what floats we ſkim off with a ſtrainer, and is 
not to be ſown, then draw up the b ſker to drain over the 
pickle for a few minutes, all which may be performed with- 
in half an bour, ſufficiently pickled, and fo proceed as before. 
"This done, the wheat will be fit for ſowing in 24 hours, if re- 
quired, but if deſigned for drilling, two days pickled will be 
ſound beſt, and it prepared four or five days before hand, in 
either caſe it makes no difference ar all that I know of; but 
ſhould the ſeed be clammy, and ſtick to the notches in the drill 
box, more lime muſt be added to the lime water; here the 
maſter muſt uſe his diſcretion, as the caſe requires, for ſome 
lime has much more drying or aſtringent qualities in it than 
others lf ſea- water can be obtained conveniently, much 
leſs ſalt will ſoffice, but ſome will be found neceſſary even then, 
otherwiſe the light grains will not float, a thing of more conſe- 
quence than 1s generally imagined, and ought to be ſkimmed 
off and thrown aſide for poultry, &c. | 

I fay this from well grounded experience, having practiſed 
theſe methods for 30 years paſt, and never had any black 
wheat when prepared as above, either from ſowiug or drilling, 
en great variety of ſoils, and large quantities too, all which 
is confirmation enough to continue its praCtice ; and thus, 
keeing its utility, 1 throw another mite into the noble treatury 
of arts, &c. for the benefit of my countrymen, which I cruſt 
will be acceptable. 


P. S. On experiment, it has been found, that wheat may 
be ſown in two hours after being put into the brine, provided 
the brine is ſtrong enough, and due attention is paid to 
the ſtrength of the lime water. - . N | 
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; Of the management of Horſes employed in the Warks 97 


tive to his health. 


e 
ARTICLE VL 


Husbandry. 


r From we Mos zun RosrrevR, Tor . ] 


Ndoubtedly the Horſe is the moſt uſeful creature we 
have: it is therefore well worth our while to be atten. 
I have always had a particular regard for this noble animal; 
and it has been my conſtant endeavour, to make his neceffary 

ſervitude as eaſy and comfortable to him as poſſible. 
Horſes are naturally. lovers of liberty, and we ought, in gra- 
titude, to allow them as much of it as is conſiſtent with ow 


work we ſhould reaſonably expect from them, 


Moſt of the diſorders to which they are ſubjeQ ariſe Fin 
the too great reſtraint they are kept in . What can be har- 
der than, after working them. eight or nine hours, to tie them 
up with a halter in a ſtall not more than four feet wide, and 
perhaps ſeven or eight long, there to remain for the reſt of the 
day and night? whereas, had they their liberty, at leaſt a 
ſonable ſhare of it, allowed them, they would much Fj 


recover their fatigue, and enjoy by far a better ſhare of heat 


This I know to be a fact from my own experience; for 
I never keep my horſes confined in a ſtable, winter or ſum. 
mer, and find great benefit from this practice; for my horſes 
ſeldom ail any thing, are not ſubject to coughs and OY and 
laſt me more ycars than my neigh outs. 

I have two fields of ten acres each near my houſe, a6 I have 
a ſtable built ſo as to afford a ready entrance into each field. 


* In 


* We agree with our correſpondent in this point, and think 


horſes ſhould have more libe ty allowed where it is in any ſort 


convenient: in large cities this cannot be done; they may how- 
ever be now and then ſupplicd with green fodder, which would be 


of great ſervice. 
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In theſe cloſes I let my horſes range alternately, in each a 
yearat a time; and I have always one of the fields either in 
wheat or barley, with both which crops I ſow a ſmall fprink- 
ling of clover ; and in this manner they pay me very well. 

1 do not depend much on the pickings my horſes get of the 
clover; though it is of ſome ſervice to chem; for they are al- 
ways regularly fed, winter and ſummer, in the ſtable, where 
I have, tor that purpoſe, a rack, and a manger properly fixed. 

Their general food is, in ſummer, green fodder mowed 
freſh- and freſh, and laid for them in che rack; and this conſiſta 
ot either clover, ſaintfoin, or good meadow grats : they have 
beſides a proper allowance of corn, Which is always propor- 
tioned to the work they do, and the” condition they are in; 
and I do not confine them to oats alone, but allow a variety of 
beans, peas, tares, oats, barley, and even ſmall wheat, and 
ſometimes rye. I find by this management they eat their 
meat heartier, and with a beiter appetite, and their health is 
much better preſerved *. 

In winter I allow them a moderate quantity of good ſweet 
hay; but the greateſt part of the corn they eat in this . 
is given them unthreſhed, which is an excellent method: 


res hay, as they neceſſarily eat a great deal of the he or 


haulm with it, and their appetites are thereby conſtantly kept 


up, and they do their work with chearfulneſs: beſides, this 


way of feeding prevents your plowman from giving them more 
corn than they ought to have, and from ſtarving three or four 
horſes to make one uncommonly fat, which 1. happens to take 


a 2 liking to. 
The 


* We have known many gentlemen practiſe this method of 
permitting their horſes to range at liberty over a few acres: it is 
certainly conducive to their healthz on which account we re- 
commend it. Our correſpondent's other remarks on the manage- 
ment of this generous animal ſeem very worthy of notice. 
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Tue ſtalls in my ſtable are contuaty kept well littered, 
that the horſes may lie down, either by night or by day, at 
| their eaſe; and they generally prefer lying in theſe ſtalls to 
. lecping in the open air; in fummer, becaule the flies are there 
leſs troubleſome ; in winter, becauſe they find it warmer, and 
are not ſo much expoſed to the inclemency of the weather, 

By the practice of this method with my horſes, none of 
them arc ever troubled with greaſy heels, which chiefly pro- 
ceed from their ſtanding too long in the ſame poſture without 
exerciſe. In the ordinary way of managing horſes, they are 
always either hard at work, or ſtanding ſtill: this muſt of 
courſe be unwholeſome, and a mean is nec: ſſary berwixt the 
two extremes. A moderate exerciſe is always wholeſome to 
animals; and if you give a horſe the liberty of ranging at will 
over a few acres of land, nature will prompt him to be 28 

much in motion as is neceſſary for his health. 

Many have aſſerted that the haulm of peas and tares are un- 
wholeſome food for horſes; but I nevet found them fo. I 
know however that they are nor good, in too large quantities, 
for horſes that are kept confined in a ſtable; but let them 


have the uſe of their limbs, and this fodder will do them age 


injury, 


1 imagined, that, in ſuch a work as yours, a hint or two 1 


the beneſit of ſo noble an animal as the Horſe could not but be 
proper: this induced me to write, and this will, I hope, in- 
duce you to give a place for my letter in your collection: it is 
but ſhort, and that may probably be a part of its merit; tho 
too much cannot be well ſaid on a good ſubject, eſpecially if 
it is properly ſaid. How far 1 have been guilty of improprie- 
ty, yourſelves muſt be judges : I have related ſuch facts as I 
have myſelt experienced, and which will ſtand the teſt of fu- 
ture trials 
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ARTIC LE VII. 


Obſervations upon the 2 of Cattle, and 
b 1; 
[From Select Eſſays on Commerce, ' Agriculture, &c.] $7 
E do not pretend, in this article, to give a detail of 
\ y the method of managing cattle : We propoſe only to 
wake ſome remarks upon points, which we have obſerved too 
commonly negle&ed. For this purpoſe, we cannot diſpenſe 
vith cenſuring a general fault of all thoſe, whoſe fortunes | 
ire under a mediocrity ; for people of theſe circumſtances, 
finding it impracticable to make large profits, reject ditdain- 
fully the ſmall advantages continually in their Power; miſtak- 
ing the chagrin of envy, and the langour of indolence, for : 
marks of the elevation of their ſpirit, and of the nobleneſs of 
their ſentiments. © In vain, the Wiſe Men informs them, that 
whoever neglects ſmall profits, will decay day by day: in vain 
reaſon dictates, that from a ſmall ſtoek they muſt-be contented 
with ſmall gain; but that a great number of ſmall profits, 
which it is eaſy to multiply by labour, become in a ſhort time 
an object of conſideration. Although experience confirms 
theſe'truths daily, by the decay or proſperity of ſome one of 
their neighbours, they ſhut their eyes to the true cauſes rf 
theſe events, and impute them to thoſe that are ſuggeſted b 
malice and indolence.. © c 
From the care of cattle reſult the moſt ſpeedy, the moſt 
abundant, and moſt lawful advantages. There are but too 
many avaricious monopoliſts in the country, who, hoarding up 
the corn they cannot uſe, with a view to profit by ſome ſuture 
bad crop, pave the way for a general ſcarcity, which, when. 
ever it afflicts the nation, they endeavour to prolong. But 
this wickedneſs cannot be practiſed with cattle. Whoever 
ſhould perſiſt in keeping more of them than he can maintain, 
would expoſe himſelf to inevitable ruin, by ſtarving his cat- 
tle, and he would be very foon - obliged to get rid of them. 
The re can be no objection againſt him, vhoſe ſiock is in pro- 
prortion 


- 
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portion to his paſture: He contributes towards the publie 
good, by multiplying the ſpecies, by procuring plentiful crops, 
with the manure he provides for the ground, and by lower. 
ing, as much as lies in his power, the price of the moſt ne- 
ceſſary commodities, by the aboundance he brings to market. 
We muſt not however imagine, thaty in order to derive a 
conſiderable advantage from cattle, it ſuſſices to have a great 
number, and to give them the neceſſary fodder ; there are ma - 
ny other circumſtances to be attended to, without which it 
would be in vain to flatter ourſelves with the expeQation of 
riches. In limiting the ſubject to horned cattle, we ſhall ob- 
ſerve, that they are often kept in too narrow ſtables, from 
whence many inconveniencies ariſe. Sometimes being pro- 
voked, they fight and wound one another. The mol varoci- 
ous ſtarve their neighbours, from whom they carry off all 
the fodder within their reach; and the injured cows decay 
inſenſib y, become languid, or give little milk. In the ſummer, 
the heat incommodes them, a circumſtance which makes them 
grow lean, and diminiſhes the quantity of their milk. Care 
then muſt be taken, that they have room in their ſtables, that 
they be cool in ſummer, and warm in winter. At all 
ſeaſons let them be dry, for that is a material point- Even 
in ſummer, humidity is diſagreeable to them, and in winter 
it chills them. To prevent this double inconvenience, it is 
proper to pave the ſtables with a gentle deſcent, and to dig a 
ſewer to colleCt all the water. By this means the cattle will 
lye always dry, and the dung will run no riſk of growing 
ſower. Horned cattle contract a habit, ſometimes, of licking 
one another; and that hurts them to ſuch a degree, that a but- 
cher who perceives it, will give leſs money for them than for 
others. They are cured of this trick by rubbing the places 
they have licked with cow dung, the bitterneſs of which pre- 

vents them from re · attempting it. 
I be deſire of profiting by the milk of the cow, is often the 
cauſe of the calf*s being too early weaned. A month or two 
more, in fine the time required by nature, would ſtrengthen 
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t 1 
it in its youth 3 it would grow more ſucceſsfully, and in time, 
fetch a profit with good intereſt, - 


But this is ſcarce done any where. No ſooner is it belie-. 


ed that it may ſubſiſt without the mother's milk, than the far- 
mer thinks he gains a great deal by weaning it; ill-fed, and 
infirm, it grows at beſt to be a ſorry bull, or feeble bullock, from 
which little profit can be derived, and much leſs ſervice, 

The principal ſource of this abuſe ariſes from ignorance, 
and want of reflection. People either do not know, or do not 
reflect, that the vital fire incloſed in the heart of a new · born 
animal muſt be augmented ; that it attracts and is nouriſhed 
by that contained in tne milk; that this vital fire, weak at 
firſt, would ſcarce have power to ſeparate the auxiliary fire 
from the milky particles with which it is incorporated, if milk 
was a leſs delicate ſubſtance, than nature bath formed it for this 
firſt ſervice ; but in proportion as the vital fire acquires force, 
the milk grows thick, becauſe its groſſer particles are deſtined 
for forming and conſolidating the body of the animal. 

When the vital fare is arrived at ſuch,a degree, as to be ſu- 
perior to the ſuccours which the milk can afford, nature ex- 
cites the animal to ſeek a more ſolid nouriſhment, and then, 
but not till then, is the time of weaning it. For by anticipat- 
ing that time, they run the riſk of leaving the animal imper- 
fect in its interior parts; the aliment which is adminiſtred 
being above its ſtrength, it cannot perform a perfect digeſtion, 
and the nouriſhment it. receives is ſo, much the leſo, as in all 
natural bodies, the ſtrongeſt juiceg, and moſt efficacious qua- 
lities, are always comprehended; and, as it were, impriſoned 
in the hardeſt particles. Hence it happens, that a ſickly agi- 
mal does not derive from the ſame food, ſo much nouriſhment 
as an animal in health, In effect, the vital heat, too much 
employed, in reſiſting the attacks of the. corrupted humours, 
hath not force enough to extract from the aliment, the neceſſary 

auxiliary fire, which is concealed in its boſom. Beſides, the 
food being but ill diſſoſved, paſſcs to excrement, - producing 
only a meagre inefficacious dung. : . 
| N wy | * 
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As therefore, we may be aſſured, by weaning a ealf tos 
early, that it will remain infirm, and of ſmall value; in like 
manner by leaving it with the mother, as long as its conſti- 
tution requires, we may expect it will become ſtrong and vi. 

gorous, and by following this method, we can bardly fail of 
raiſing a breed of cattle, that will ous both to the honour 
and profit of the farmer. 

Young calves are apt to be inked: by inlets, which di- 
ſturb and torment them, while at the ſame time, they pre- 
vent their fattening. In order to preſerve them from theſe 
inſets, and even cure them when they are hurt, it will be 
proper to prepare an ointment of melted hogs-greaſe and 
mercury, which muſt be kneaded till they are well mixed to- 
gether. Spread this ointment upon a linen cloth, then wrap 
it up in three folds, ſtitch it for a collar to the calves, and 
it will not only cure them, but likewiſe diſpesfe the inſets. 

There is no better nouriſhment for the young animals 
than vetches ſoked in water, till they ſwell; but obſerve to 

ſteep no mote than will ſerve them for once, becauſe when 
they remain a long time in moiſture, they are apt to grow ſour, 
and ſo would do them more harm than good. 

We ſhall not inſiſt upon the advantages attending the brei 
ing of young cattle, whatever trouble it may coft; becauſe 
there is no prudent countryman, who is not fully pertbadel 
of them. To buy what he may have of his own growth, is 
to a farmer no acquiſition but a diſſipation; becauſe the land 
produces no money, which is only to be obtained with the com- 

modities, and very often the purchaſe of ſome goods deſtroys 
all the profit reſulting from the 'ſalle' of others. It ought, 
therefore, to be an inviolable maxim, eſpecially with thoſe of 
narrow circumſtances, to ſpare no pains in improving their 
ſtock, making ſmall eſtimation of what has coſt them no mo- 
ney, but frugal as if they had bonght it. By this means, if 
we except great accidents, which can never be foreſeen nor 
prevented, they will find wealth flow upon them annually, 
though lowly, and * _ foundations of a ſolid fortune. 
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ARTAC LE VII 


Thetches, or Vetches, particularly recommended to the atten- 
tion of Farmers, as affording excellent Green Fodder for 
| Cattle; and being, when plowed i in, 4 good Manure for a 

ſucceeding crop of Wheat. | 


C From the MuszuM RusTicun, Vol. ML; * 


T are a grain often overlooked: by the 
farmer ; yet are they, when properly cultivated, and 
applied to proper uſes, highly valuable and very beneficial. 

They are a very hardy grain, and reſiſt the ſeverity of a ſe- 


* 


vere winter better than moſt other crops; beſides which, they 


have the additional advantage of growing in almoſt any ſoil; 
but then the farmer i is to expect a a produce i in a proportion to the 
goodneſs of his land. © © 8 

I would by all means adviſe, where it is intended for early 
feed, or fo ſtand for ſeed, that the ſmall winter thetch be 
cultivated in preference to every other fort, becauſe it is not 


only hardier, but alfo, being ſown about Michaelmas, it is 
forwarder, to ſerve as fodder, or will be earlier ready to mow . 


for ſeed, which is no inconfiderable advantage : for the thetch 


" being a ſucculent plant, and forming a very thick cover on 
"the land where it is a full crop, it will be in danger of rot- 


ting inſtead of drying, if it ſhould be eut late, or the harveſt- 
weather ſhould be very rainy ; but if the winter-thetch js ſown 


early, it will, in general, be fit to mow in July, or the 


very beginning of Auguſt, when there is leſs danger. 

Few farmers allow more than one plowing for thetches : 
I always allow two, itbſtanding what the neighbouring 
farmers tell me of turning the freſh ſoil again down to the 
bottom of the furrow: I find my advantage in this practice, 


and ſhall therefore continue it. 


I have generally experienced the firſt week in October, if 


the weather is fanc, to be the very beſt time for ſowing 
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thetches; and I allow only two buſhels of good ſeed to every 
acre, which I find full ſuſhcients 

I fow them broad-caſt on the rough land, as the A Tres 
it after the ſecond plowing, taking care to harrow the field 
length-ways and croſs-ways, in order to cover the ſeed the 
beiter; after which I paſs over it a roller, heavier or lighter, 
according to the nature of the ſoll and the dryneſs of the wea- 
tber, obſerving, that if the weather is dry, and the ſoil light, 
1 uſe a heavy roller, in order to cloſe the pores of the light 
earth; but if the ſoil. is ſtiff, and the weather damp, 1 ule a 
lighrer roller, left I ſhould knead and cruſt the field over, fo 
as to'ſtgp the young ſhoot of the vetch. A 

This crop will, in general, choke all the 8 that come 
up with it; but this muſt, however, be underſtood of the 
ſmaller ſorts, ſor if there are many large rampant weeds, it 
will be neceflary to have them extirpated with the hook. 


Thetches afford excellent food for ſheep in the fans, 
make cows give a great deal of good milk, and horſes are 


fonder of them cut green than almoſt any other food. 
_ The belt way is to cut them freſh, and freſh every morn- 
ing as they are wanted; and if the farmer has gccaſion for 


them for this uſe only, be may ſow in the ſpring, to greatgide.. 
vantage, the large thetch, at different times; by which means 


he will have a ſucceſſion of crops, which, to give green to his 
cattle, he ſhould always cut juſt betore the plant flowers, for 
it is then in its tendereſt and moſt ſucculent ſtate, and will 
afford moſt nouĩiſhment; whereas, if he leayes it till the ſeeds 
are nearly ripe, the ſtalks harden, grow ſticky, and are af far 
leſs value; beſides, that many. of the lower leaves will, 
by this time, be withered, or dropped off, and intirely 


loſt. 8 
I muſt not conclude This letter without nentloning an im- 


portant uie to which thetches are often applied; I mean, a 
* Full crop of them is frequently plowed into the land as manure, 
to prepare it for a ſucceeging crop of wheat, 1 


When f 
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the courſe of many years experience, * * thetches often 
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When thetches are ſown with this intention, I would re- 
commend the large ſort, and that four buſhels of good ſeed 
ſhould be uſed, to be ſown broad-caſt twice in a place: Bur 
my way of ſowing it 1s ſomewhat peculiar when I mean to 
plow it in; therefore I think it may not be amiſs 10 relate u 
to your tead ers. RY 
Moſt farmers ſow it by colting-i it twice in a beer imme. 
diately after the land is plowed, and then harrow and | roll the 


field; but I proceed as follows. 


As ſoon as the field is plowed, I ſow two buſhels, broad -· 
caſt, on every acres aſter which 1 barrow it length: ways 
and croſs-ways. When this is done, 1 ſow the remaining 
two buſhels, and then barrow it twice again with a pair of 
heavier harrows, and finally, ſcratch it twice over with light 
barrows to raiſe a mould, conciuding my work by paſſing a 
roller over the whole field. By this management I ſcarcel y 
ever mils, of a full crop, which covers the whole land, chokes 
the weeds, and ſerves as excellent manure for the wheat that 
is to follow. . + 

I have always found, 11 this ; ſucceeded belt i in 
light, hungry, ſandy, or gravelly loams ; and a brother of 
mine, who lives in Bedforſhire, tells me it does very well on 


a chalky foil, provided there is any heart in it. 


The time I chuſe to pom in the thetehes is juſt after the 
bloſſom fades, and the kid begins to form : and it is really ſur- 
priſing to ſee what's Ys fer magtajign, oy raiſe in the 
ſoil. _ a 

I have ſometimes bad my crops ſo heavy, 4 have been 
obliged to mow, or böbk up, the thetches before I could plow 
the land: but this is not often the cafe; when it is, the far- 
mer has reaſon to rejoice- Wo 

There are, as I hinted inthe beginning of this letter, ſearce · 


| ly any foils but the thetch will thrive in, though ever ſo va® 


rious in their nature, I am an old man, gentlemen, and, in 


Bs. 
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on a ſandy and gravelly loam, a chalk, though not for plow- 
ing in, a grarel, a low damp clay, and a perfect brown loam. 
On all theſe varieties of ſoil have they ſucceeded" with me; 
but I muſt note, that the farmer may expect à larger crop 
from a gravel (Ido not mean a pure gravel) that has ſome 
heart and ſtrength in it, than from the fineſt loamy which has 
been, by a long continued courſe of bad culture, ſtarved and 
im poveriſhed. 

The. large thetch mak be ſown in January, February, 
March, April, or even the beginning of May, when deſigned 
for green fodder: but I would, by all means, have · the induſ- 
trious farmer avoid ſowing it before Chriſtmas, for it is @ ten» 
der plant, and if hard froſts ales he may chance to loſe ” 
crop. 

I fear 1 n up too much ſpace by the length of = 
letter; but I hope you will excuſe it. I am a great advocate 
for the new huſbandry ; yet am I one of thoſe who think it 
beſt to recommend 'to farmers the amendment of - their 
old practices, before we ſhould attempt to introduce among 
them new doctrines which they do not underſtand, and 
which they will, for ſome time to come, Aw; monty 


becauſe they are new. ws. 


* th 
A further account of the advantages to be 3 the 


Fetches - and the method of making them into Hay. 


8 would certainly be of great national advantage, could 
our ſtock of cattle and ſheep be increaſed, without dimi- 
niſhing the quantity of our lands that are in tillage. 

This can no otherways be done, but by encouraging the 
growth of artificial axe? which the farmers have of late 


Fears fallen into. 


The tvrnip-huſbandry is not of very old ſtanding in this 
. iſ}and, yet has it made a very rapid progreſs. The immenſe 
utility of it, when proper]y practiſed, cannot but be evident, 


the 


this 
nic 
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den to an ignorant common farmer, on the ſlighteſt inſpeQtion. 
This evident utility of it has occaſioned its being almoſt uni 
verfally practiſed in the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, and Ef- 
ſex, whence it has ſpread to other parts of England, and is of 
late even adopted in Ireland, where, I am informed, the gen- 
try are very intent on improving their eſtates. - 

The coleſeed plant has alſo its utility; and in many places 
is as univerſally ſown as the turnip. I have myſelf very often 
raiſed this crop, as well for feeding ſheepy &c. as for the ſake. 
of its ſeed, and have had no little ſucceſs in this huſbandry, 
being very fond of it, as coleſeed is an excellent Gp" to over- 
power, choke, and deſtroy weeds. , 

Many farmers, who hold land of a fenny or moory nature, 
will, I hope, be encouraged to attempt this buſbandry to 
their great emolument ; a buſbandry to which they were be- 
fore utter ſtrangers ; for though they might know the up- 
land practices, this could be but of little uſe to them. 

So much in general; but the particular reaſon of my now 
writing to you, was to recommend to the induſtrious farmer 
the cultivation of vetches as food for cattle. 


I have oftefi ſown this crop with great ſucceſs, to prepare 
my land for wheat, and have always found, that by growing 
to a large cover they deſtroy and choke up a great number of 
weeds, which would otherwiſe do'me immenſe damage; indeed 
| think them, for this purpoſe, next in rank to a hoeing crop. 


When I ſow vetehes before wheat, I always, in the ſpend- 


mg my crop, have regard ro the condition of my land.* 
If my land is not in good heart, but wants mending, I not 
unfrequently fold my ſk.cep on it, and feed off my crop in the 
field; but if it is inclined to be rank, or the wheat, which is 
fowed on it, is apt to run much to ſtraw, I often cut my vetch- 


e838 
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* Laſt year I cut my winter-vetches, and fed my horſes with 
them green, and had them off before the middle of June ; after 


which the land was prepared and drilled with turnip, which were 
4 good crop. 
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es green, and feed my horſes in the ſtable with them. I find 
no food agree better with them; they thrive well, grow fat, 
and are always in good health and fpirits when-thus fed. 

I ſometimes alſo mow my vetches when they are in bloom, 
and make them into hay, 'in the ſame manner 1 manage my 
clover and meadow graſs; all which I leave in graſs cocks in 
the field, whilſt it is baying, very ſeldom ſpreading it, for fear 
of rain; and after two or three turns jt is generally fit to carry, 

The great art in making hay of vetches, is to contrive in 
ſuch ſort, that the leaves do not drop off the plants, which, 
if left too long, or dried too ſuddenly, they are apt to do; and 
the farmer is to underſtand, that great part of the peculiar 
. nouriſhing quality of the hay reſides in the lea. 

F fay peculiarly nouriſhing; becauſe almoſt every kind of 
eattle, as horſes, oxen, cows, and ſheep, are fond of it, and 
they all thrive on this food amazingly + this 1 have olten ex. 
perienced, and moreover obſerved, that they make no wall 

even of the ſtalks, which they eat with an appetite. , 

In this manner I manage for my hay, when am inclinedMvÞ* 
to have it very fine and fit for my cows and ſheep z, and in thisrde 
manner it is no very difficult matter to get it ip good order, lo 
ſweet and wholeſome ; but when 1 intend it only for my hor-Mſuck 
ſes, I generally let my crop ſtand ſomething longer; that i, W 
till che kid, or pod, is formed, and the ſeed about half om all ö 
within it. 0 

When the hay is made in this laſt way, the bufineks ') Wa 
much more tickliſh, and conſtant obſervations muſt be made 
to ſee when the crop is in proper order to cut; becauſe, if it 
is left too long, the ſtalks grow hard and cy and the leave 
are apt to drop off. 

This hay is more nouriſhing, when cut in this laſt method 
than I can well deſcribe : it anſwers both for hay and corn 
and with this food my tiorſes will be in good fleſh, health, and 
ſpirit, and be able to do a great deal of work. J have oftet 
proved this to be true, can therefore the better venture! 
aſſert it. 
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hay, which is to leave the crop, till the ſeed is grown to its full 


when dry, threſh them on a. cloath in the field ; by which 
means I procure' a gonſiderable quantity of pigeons meat, 
which fetches me a tolerable good price; and this pidgeons 
meat ſells better at market, than if the vetches had ſtood till 
he ſeed was thoroughly ripe ; for by cutting the crop when 
he ſeeds are barely full grown” before they begin to barden, 
hey ſhrink in the drying, and thereby become of a ſmaller 
G6ze than they are by natufe, and ane more m 
food for pidgeons than if they were larger. 9 72 

I own, the hay in this laſt method is not oats 0 as 
many of the leaves will, in ſpite of all the care that ean be 
aken, drop off, and the ſtalks will be a little ſticky : yet, after 
ail, it ſerves very well for my ordinary cattle, and even for 
y plow and cart horſes, with the aſſiſt ance of a few oats. 
Vetches are a very good plant to ſow thick on land, and 
hen they have formed a perfect cover, to plow them in, in 


nd of 
and 
n ex- 
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clined | 

n thu rder to the land's being ſown afterwards with wheat on one 
order, Wiowing. In this intention they anſwer to the full as well As 
y hot. Puck wbeat, or clover, | | 


When a farmer intends to plow in his r would by 
all means adviſe bim to do it ſome weeks before he ſows his 
heat, that they may have time to ferment and rot, or the con · 
equences may be fatal to his crop : I once myſelf loſt the 
hief part of a fine field of wheat by this overſigbt. 

I ſhould be glad to ſee ſome of your very ingenious corre · 
pondents enlarge more than they have yet done on the ſub- 
ect of manures, the nature of the ſeveral kinds being very 
ittle underſtood by common farmers; yet is there nothing 
ore dangerous than a miſapplication of them; and to this 
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;ethod 
| Corn 
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e oftet 
ure: 


he preſent ſlovenly method of huſbandry practiſed i in moſt 
ounties, the failure of crops, * 2 abundant inereaſe of 
10xi0us$ weeds. 
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ſize in the pod, though not ripe: I then mow them, and, 


| have ſtill another method of making theſe vetches into 


* 


iſapplication of manures may we, in a great meaſure, aſeribe 
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.o the Improvement of W, et Pater 


] 
1 YounG's Farmers Letters, Vol. 3 f 
Ant Than) within a few. years, not only bad Ga experi. | 
ence in my own farm, but-obſerved. the methods em : 
ployed by many neighbouring gentlemen and farmers in mend. ? 
ing their paſtures. I ſhall communicate a few of my remark { 
on the improvement of wer-paſtures ; 2 ſubjet which may 
prove, perhaps, of ſome little utility, as I ſhall ſpeak of nothing f 
but what I have either rn myſelf, or ons in my neigh. h 
bourhood. f 
The particular lands of which I ſpeak are * . f. 
brick · earth ſoils for about eighteen or nine, and un- g 
der that, clay to a great depth. _ * 
Some that 1 bare improved myſelf ure exactly level, "pa Ic 


to be quite poiſoned with the wet, which could not drain off, 

From the beſt obſervations I eould make on many experi. q 
ments; the following is the method which anſwers beſt to im. fr 
prove them. I ſhall alſo inſert the expence, / th 

The firſt thing to be done is, to make large deep ditches th 
round every field, and if they are large, to divide, them into * 
ſmaller ones, of five, fix, or ſeven acres each, by new ditches: | 
nothing is attended with a more ſudden improvement of all 
the ground near the borders of the fields, than good ditches. 
I generally make mine fix feet perpendicular deep, ſeyen 
wide at top, And three at the bottom. I never pay for them 
by the rod, _ is cuſtomary) but give two-pence halfpen- * 
ny per load, of thirty buſhels, ſor all the clay, &c. that is 
thrown out of them, and two ſhillings and ac a ſcore * 
loads for filling and ſpreading it. 

Theſe ditches ſhould be made in ſuch a manner, that no * 
ter can remain in them, but a deſcent ſrom one to another to ſot 


carry it quickly ofl. = ſs " 
* Fi d 3 ; \ 
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It may be cafily imagined how much theſe muſt drain the 
land, beſides the quantity of excellent manure (clay) which 
ariſes out of them. Add to this, the great convenience of 
having ſuch fences about a farm, that the farmer is ſure to 
find his cattle wherever he turns them, inſtead of their break - 
ing perpetually into his corn or hay-fields, which, in multitudes 
of farms, is ſo often the eaſe+ it is ſometimes the work of a 
boy, only to be hunting after hogs. II go aſtray 
for want of good fences. 

In the banks of new ditches we 4 lay white tom, 
fifty roots to a rod (the workmen are allowed ſixpence per 
hundred for gathering them z) but L always avoid intermix- 
ing any thing with it, eſpecially hefal, for in the nut · ſeaſon 
fences are pulled in pieces for the fruit by all the boys and 
girls in the neighbourhood ; and oak, aſh, &c. only to give 
an opportunity to get over the hedge with great eaſe. Sal- 
low, willow, elder, &c. are to be avoided in the hedge, or by 
way of hedge-ſtake for the dead hedge, as they grow ſo faſt as 
quite to overſhadow the quick-ſet, and even deſtroy it. After 
frequent cuttings, to render the plants thick and ſtrong, I keep 
the quick-ſets. regularly clipped, which, in a few years, render 
the fence impenetrable to man or 7 beaſt, conſidering the large- 
neſs of the ditch. 

If an old fence is grown bad 9 or compoſed of im- 
proper plants, I never yet obſerved it improved by planting. 
quick-ſets in'the gaps 3 the belt way is, to reverſe the bank, 
and plant freſh white-thorn, * 

When the ditching is done, the next work is to land- rain 
the whole fields in ſuch a manner, that every part of them 
may be laid dry. In, a paſture of fix acres I did two hundred 


rods. If there is the leaſt fall in any part, or any place more 
wet than others, the drains ſhould be cut through them. If 


the ſurface is exactly level, the depth of the drains ſhould vary, 
ſo that the water may every. here have a deſcent. 

Theſe drains are made here, in general, * two inches 
Vol. II. No. G | deep 
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4050 nz * wide at top, and ſour wide aide. boom. 
They are filled eight inches deep with either ſtones or wood; but 
I ſhould ever recommend the former, as the moſt eſfectual and 
laſting, to thoſe who are not deſirous of ſaving the difference of 
the expence Vol. I. p. 158.]Howexer, I knoꝝ many fields 
in this pariſh and neighbourhood, hat are drained: with wood, 
and which anſwer extremely well; and I haye been aſſured 
that they will laſt twenty or thirty years f. Nay, in ſome parts 


ol Eſſex I hear they do i it with ſtraw alone; but this muſt be 
ol ſervice tor only a few years, unteſs the ſoil, when the ſtraw 


rots, forms an arch: if ſtone be uſed, there can be no doubt 
of its laſting. The labour of the whole is three · pence per rod. 
If with ſtone of the farmer's, a load of thirty buſhels will 


do three rods, and coſts one ſhilling and a half penny ſtubbing 


and picking ; ſo the expence of a rod is ſeven · pence, beſides 
carriage of the ſtone, which will not be much: bur if he buys 
his ſtone, as is much the moſt probable in this country, we may 
ſuppoſe he muſt go two miles to fetch it, and give twenty 
pence for thirty buſhels ready picked: the carriage is worth as 
much more, thus the ſtone, in this way, will coſt per rod * 
than thirteen- pence. 

If buſhes are uſed, a load of — faggots will colt the ** 
mer, if he buys them, or be worth, if he has them, five ſhil- 
lings, and coſt cutting one ſhilling f. They will do ten rods ; 


ſo that the whole expence of doing a rod with them will be 


ten· pence, and with ſtone one ſhilling and four · pence. 

The very firſt year the prodigious advantage of theſe drains 
appears, eſpecially if the ſeaſon proves wet. The graſs (or 
corn if in ploughed fields, for they anſwer in all) will be freſh, 
vigorous and ſweet, wherever the paſtures are Sy" , 


+1 have met with ſome in perfect order, 40 years old; and 
likewiſe many that run as well as ſtone ones. A 

t Good buſhes proper for Rrong * 2 be had under 
7. per load. | 
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I have afield of 18 acres (mentioned above) which, ks land» 
draining, ditching, and manuring, is an exceeding good paſ- 
ture, and has produced two tuns, and ten hundred weight of 
hay per acre, in a very good year, and generally ' thirty-five 
hundred weight per acre; whereas the paſtures adjoining are 
ſcarce worth the farming, and let but at ſeven ſhillings per 
acre, producing ſcarce any thing but a little feed for lean cattle. 
The ſoil is. the ſame in both; the ix acres, about twelve years 
ago, being full as bad as the reſt. | 

To improve ſuch wet land, nothing can be more advantas 
geous than the clay which is thrown out of the ditches. 'Eighty 
loads per acre is the quantity I have laid on, and have been 
told by ſeveral ſenſible farmers (who clay a good deal) that it 
is a proper covering; but if nothing is mixed with it, ninety- 
five or one hundred. I know a piece of graſs land greatly 


improved, on which were ſpread one hundred and * * 


per acre, 

My. method is to make a large. hill of manure, by firſt lay- 
ing a quantity of clay regularly on a heap ; then placing a thin 
layer of muck, ſuch as I have, upon it, either my ſtable or 
rack-yard dung, or bringing it of any kind in my waggon from 
the neareſt town; on this layer, another thick one of clay; 
then the fecond of dung, and fo on; letting the proportion be 
about twenty loads of dung to fifty of clay. Theſe heaps, af- 
ter remaining fix months without ſtirring, I mix well toge · 


ther by curning them over, which a workman will do, at the 


rate of eight ſhillings for one hundred loads. Let jt lie fix 
months longer in this ſtate, and then carry it on to the land, 
paying two ſhillings and ſix- pence per ſcore loads for filling 


and ſpreading. This I take, from experience, to be by much 


the beſt way of manuring with clay, as it works and impreg- 
nates the foil much ſooner than alone. 
Whenever I clay arable land, I do it on clover- .raſtares, aſter 


the cropof cotp is off, managing it in the ſame manner as for paſ- 
tures. If it is plowed in directly, it is ſeveral years beſore it works; 
+ but having a winter . ſummer to Aare and powder it, it 


waſhes 
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| 3 into the ſoil more equally, and much We * the 
effects of the air, acquired by being ſo long expoſed; a 

Theſe are the principal points to be.obſerved in — 
ſuch wet, cold, looſe paſtures as I have deſcribed : ſome that l 
have quite changed by theſe means were half over-run with 
moſs and ruſhes ; but draining them thoroughly, and claying 
them, kills all trumpery of this ſort, and preſents the far- 
mer with ſo admirable a view of good paſture for dairy or 
grazing, where fo lately nothing could live, as to be equalled 
in ſcarce any thing of the kind · 

But as all improvement ccaſes to be ſuch, when more money 
is ſpent in it than the advantages will repay, I ſhall, in a few 
words, ſet forth how far this is from being the caſe here. 1 
will ſuppoſe two or three fields are improved, amounting i in 


the whole to twenty acres. 


Sixty loads of clay per acre thrown out of the ditches, 

twelve hundred loads, at PI nn * 

load, . 120 6 
I will ſuppoſe fixty rod of new dirchiog "dank, which, : 

before clay is thrown out by m load, "_ coſt one 

ſhilling per rod, - 3 0 
Three thouſand quick ſets, at * . per hundred, 0 15 
Land- -draining ſexen hundred rod with buſhes (this is 

the quantity I have now marked out ina field of twenty _ 

acres) i ten-penev per a, 8 Tg 4 


0 @ 


N. B. I had a great part of a crop of barley killed i in 
a field of this ſize with the wet: I had therefore a 
fine opportunity of marking exactly where the drains 
ſhould be made, which ought, on ſuch occaſions, ne- 
ver to be omitted, were it only for the common wa- 
ter furrows which are made for every crop. In 
ſome fields, unleſs ſuch a guide offers, it is very dif- 
ficult to tell exactly where to make the land drains, 


Turning and mixing one thouſand fix hundred loads of 
- _ manure, 6 8 6 
Filling and ſep one en ſix hundred heads, 
at two ſhillings and ſix · pence per ſcore, . 10 © 0 


Carry oyer 61. 6 4 


et 9:4 


' J. 4. 1 
| Brought over 6 1 « 4 
vill ſuppoſe that the work may be done the ſooner, 
if the fre brings one hundred loads of the four 
hundred of dung from the neareſt town; and as I 
have not reckoned the borſes and driver for the clay 
- eart, I ſhall not in the bringing the dung: therefore 
the expences per waggon-load will be, the coſt three 
ſhillings, boy ſix- pence, and turnpike lix-pence. A 
waggon-load is two tumbrel-loads (in this country) 
ſo fir loads, at four ſhillings, are - - 16 0 © 


| Total 71 6 4 
» * 
re This 1s + this pounds eleven- ſhillings and three-pence per 
"1 acre : and, ſuppoſing the profit to laſt but twenty years, al- . 
g = though the draining and ditching part will laſt twice that 'S 


time, and the clay five arid twenty as good as at firſt. But ' 
d. te farmers thereabouts ſeldom change their farms, if tole- 
rable ones, living in them their lives, and their ſons ' after 
them, with leaſes of ſeventeen, twenty-one, and twenty-five 


2 years: ſuppoſing twenty years profit, I fay, the expences will 
then be, per acre per a, three ſhillings and re 

9 halfpenny. 

* e bre ory ee Ber now liv" confer 
the profit. 


34 Such land as I have deſcribed never vice for more than 
ten ſhillings per acre, by far oftener for eight ſhillings, or 
eight and fix-pence: and it is from my own experience, / as 
well as various obſervations, that I afſert the ſame land, after 
the improvements, will let to any tenant for — Lieb. 
teen, and twenty ſhilſings per acre, 


I will ſuppoſe it only ſixteen ſhillings, Ad I am cer- 
tain that it is conſiderably under the mark: he then gains, in 


point of rent, fix ſhillings per acre; and the whole calcula- 
s „bon is abſurd, if we do not add this whole proportional 
x, 4 profit on the acre : ſuppoling his profit on it before improve- 
nent was a rent, ten ſhillings ; afterwards it will undoubted- 
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ly be the ſame, at leaſt; which adds fix thillings more to the 
profit; ſo that the whole will be twelve HP per acre 


per annum. 


* 
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Twelve fillings pe per acre is per abnum, for ewenty years, . 

Expences of i N r Jin 2:4; . 
$ mt; 


Clear profit, ac - 4 . 


That is per annum, + En ihe 
DeduQ the intereſt of e pounds, he 
Clear profit per annum 


I think the caſe of this improvement is flated clearly ; and 
muſt repeat, that I ſpeak from experience. The ſum to be 
expended on twenty acres will appear large to moſt farm 
whoſe property is not conſiderable; but the proportion hold 
for a ſingle acre, and thoſe who cannot afford to impron 
twenty, may three, four, or five ; and I make no doubt but i 
ſuch an attempt they will find their account in it greater tha 
I have ſtated it, 

As I have mentioned a , to be chin buſhel 
and a waggon load to be but two tumbrels,, I, ſhould obſern 
that we carry away of muck fifty buſhels at a time in 0 
tumbrels, and ſo agree with our men in proportion to the thi: 
ty buſhel loads. 

I have obſerved, that in a ditches, or enlargiay 
old ones, I ſeldom pay by the rod, but by the load: howere 
to thoſe who chuſe the former way, I would recommend th 
they have them worked by a frame of- ſmall flit deal, nail 
into the exact ſize of the intended ditch; and agree with th 
workmen to do their, work by it: this will prevent diſput: 
which frequently ariſe, oth 
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/ ibe culture F Furz or Whins for Winter Fodder, and of 
5 its great benefit as Food for Horſes.- 


[ From the Mus zum B ve ricur Vol. . * 


HE. great aim of the preſent mes Was 90 be e 
procuring plenty of winter folder at a cheap rate. To 
anſwer this intention, they ſhould ſome of them practiſe a 1 
ethod much in uſe in the Principality of Wales. 
As we do not in many diſtricts there ſow any great quantity 
pf corn, ſtraw for fodder is a fearce commodiĩty: beſides our 
ands being poor, what ſtraw there is, muſt of courſe be ſhort. 
To remedy this evil- ve ſow furz, otherwiſe called gorſe or 
bins: this we cut at three years growth, and after paſſing 
t through a machine which euts and bruiſes it at the ſame 
ime, we give it to our _ which feed < on _ thrive to 
admiration. Git d 
I have had much lice d the eee of this food; it 
is healthful, ſtrengthening, and gives them ſpirits ; they are 
fond of it, and eat it without inconvenience, the ſpines which 
11d «prick the ir moyths being broke by the machine. I 
have kept nine or ten n for * 8 paſt, in winter 
ime, chiefly on this food. 
We cultivate it in man ner - following, Almoſt any, ſoil 
ill do for it, but it ſhould not be too wet. After plowing 
argingWhe land, it is ſown with a broad. caſt: one pound of ſeed is =_ 
ower enough for an acre, though ſome ſow more. The farmer * 
nd thios a certain number of . in ee, to the number — 
nail f cattle he has to feed. 7995 7 4 
ich i The ſecond and third years be * the have quantity of * = 
1iſputaWand with the ſame crop. 
Tue third year, as I mentioned above, the furz is fit to on 
R Ti nn ene in due rey, follow. 
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Some poor huſbandmen, who fow but little, ſend ever) 
morning, during the winter ſeaſon, two men into the furz. 
field with a ſcythe, and a large baſket Nung on a pole; theſe 
mow. it, tread it into the baſket,, and bringing it home, they 
prepare, with the machine above ee the day's =_ 
ance of food, for the beaſts; the baker, in general, hold; 
enough to ſerve for the days. 

This practice of ſowing furz he ne 
with profit in many parts of Egland : I know, myſelf, ſeveri 
places where there are large tracts of poor land fit, for thi 
purpoſe, and winter fodder. is exceeding ſcarce ; but the mil. 
fortune is, this method is not generally known, and wants the 
ſanction of authority to recommend it. - . .. 

Having a horſe which had been over-worked, to to the FY 
pearance of a ſurfeit, I treated him in the uſual manner for 
that diſorder; and knowing, how neceſſary it would be to his 
ſpeedier recovery to give him green food after. his phylic, it oc: 
Eurred to me that furz might anſwer the, purpoſe immediate 
ly, as there could be none of the common herbage procurei 
before the end of April at ſooneſt; I therefore had a quanti- 
ty of the tops and tendereſt parts of that plant cut daily to 
preſerye it freſh, which I haſhed upon a block, with a ven 
long and heavy chopping knife, as ſmall as poſſible, and then 


beat it again over the ſame block with a carpenter's malle 7 

| (which blunted in a great meaſure the ſharp prickles), and thei 
gave half a peck a day of it to the horſe (in the ſtable), which che 
eat it moſt greedily, and received ſo much. benefit from it, = 
ya 


that he is totally recovered, and carties a, very fine coat. 

The ſucceſs of this experiment led me to conſider the 
great utility this plant may be of to poor people, who live in 
the neighbourhood of large commons over-grown with it, 
food for cows in winter, when fodder is dear, and in reali- 
ty not ſo proper for milk cattle as this green food, which mul 
naturally increaſe their milk, and from the fragrant ſmell 
ſent forth while cutting, it may reaſonably be conjeQured, 
will give no ill taſte to it, as many vegetables do. 
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ARTICLE x. * 
orth dre, 5 Seed, and of Sowing—Of 1 the ben i Wheat. 
__ E Dickfon's Agriculture, Vol. II. I. 


M. Dickſon having premiſed ſome general things to be 
attended to in the management of a farm, [ſee No I. p. 14 
before he proceeds to give directions for the culture of par- 
ticular grains and plants, takes under conſideration two arti- 
cles, which have always been conſidered as of great impor+ 


tance in farming, the choice of ſeed and the manner "> 
W it. | 


* 


\ of the choles of Std. 


The S; of fatmers are careful to chooſe the beſt of 
their grain for ſeed. Where the rents are paid in victual, 
the farmer has this in his power; and the landlord muſt con- 
fent himſelf with what is inferior in quality, This is certain- 
ly a very good cuſtom; for upon ſome ſoils, the ſeed that is 
ſown degenerates. ® © , 

But this aſſertion, that ſeeds depettrate? mot be confined 
to the ſeeds of ſuch plants as are not natural'to the ſoil and 
climate; for if it required ſuch pains to prevent every kind of 
corn from degeneratipg in every ſoil and climate, the corn in 
ſome countries would have been by this time reduced almoſt ' 
to nothing. It is probable that the corn, that is not natural to 
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that then the ordinary culture given is ſufficient ta pfeſeru 


year it may be drawing by degrees nearer40 it 3 this it 


ed, the weeds ſown along with it being adapted to the ſoil, 


rent ſoil, though there may be weeds amongſt it, and theſe 
weeds may ſpring up, yet, receiving no encouragement from 
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the ſoil and climate where it is ſown, 8 ti it oY 


rives at a fituation in which it becomes natural to theſe, and 


it from any further degeneracy. Almoſt all the corn ; which 
we cultivate in our fields is of this kind, and therefgre the 
greater care that is taken in the culture and the choice of ſeed, 
it will be preſerved in a ſtate the more perfect. is care 
may not only preſerve ſome of the corn, which is not natural 
to our climate and ſoil, from degenerating, but may alſc be x 
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means of improving that which is natural to it. But though 


corn degenerates, yet it does not arrive, by once ſowi . at 
that ſtate of degeneracy that renders it natural to the ſoil. I 
may be ſown many years before that happens,” though every 


neceſſary for the farmers, in whoſe land the corn degenerate; 
much, to bring their ſeed from ſoils and climates to which 
the kind of corn they ſow is more natural, and even for the 
farmers who poſſeſs theſe better ſoils and climates, to be very 
careful in chooſing the beſt of their grain for ſeed, 

It is a general opinion among farmers, that the changing 
of ſeed is attended with advantages, though there ſhould be 
no difference wich reſpect to the quality. It may be obſerved, 
that different ſoils are infeſted with different kinds of weeds, 
according to their natures ; and that the weedy that infeſt one 
kind of ſoil, are not to be ſeen in another. As this is the 
caſe, the ſowing ſeed from a different ſoil. is attended with 
this advantage, that no dangerous weeds are fown with tho 
ſeed. It is very difficult to free corn altogether from the ſeeds 
of the weeds that grow amongęſt it : When + therefore is 
ſown upon the fame kind'of ſoil from which it has been reap- 
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naturally prove hurtful ; but, when feed is ſown-from a diffe- 


the nature of the 11 are ſoon daltroyed. 


e 
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It is uncettain, whether there is any other advantage ariſing | 
from a change vf ſeed of equal quality. If there is, it muſt 
be of that kind of grain that is adapted to a variety of ſoils and 
climates ; and the advantage mult ariſe from ſome particular 
quality that the ſeed acquires by being often ſown upon the 
fame kind of ſoil : but this falls more naturally to be, enquired 
into, when treating of the culture of particular plants. | 

1 af 
There are two different ways of ſowing. In the ordinary 
way of ſowing, the ſeed is ſcattered by the hand; and men, 
by practice, become tolerably exact in doing it. The other 
way is by a machine called a Nrill, made on purpoſe. This 
machine is more troubleſome in ſowing, and leſs expeditious 
than the common way of ſowing by the hand; and, like all 
complex machines, is apt to go out of order, and put a ſtop to 
the work: but then the ſowing by it is attended with advanta- 
ges that do far more than overbalance theſe. This machine 
is conſtrued in ſuch a manner, as to diſtribute the ſeed with 
the greateſt exactneſs, ſo that the precaſe quantity propoſed 
may be ſown upon any field, and, at the fame time, the ſeed 
equally diſtributed over all. But there is ſtill a greater advan» 
tage that attends ſowing by the drill; the regularity with 
which the ſeed is ſown, allows the corn to be cleared of weeds,-. 
with little trouble, and at no great expence. The drill ſows 
the ſeed in rows this allows the hoe to be uſed for the de- 
ſtruction of the weeds, which cannot be done when the ſeed 
is ſcattered in the ordinary wax. 

The quantity of ſerd proper to be ſown dlpends upon a va- 
icty ofgeircumſtances ; the kind: of ſeed,.the ſeaſon of ſowing, 
and the fituation of the land. Theſe things fall naturally un- 
der our conſideration, when the culture of particular plants is 
treated of. However, it will not be improper in this place tg 
conſider, in the general, whether the ſowing thin or ſowing 
thick is moſt advantageous, It is not neceſſary to be very 
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particular in explaining what is meant by thin or thick ſow- 
ing. The ſowing leſs than what is commonly done in any 
part of the country, is thin ſowing ;- the ſowing more than 
this, is thick ſowing. The generality of the writers upon 
this ſubject recommend thin ſowing, and they complain much 
of the obſtinacy of the farmers, for not following their direc- 
tions. The farmers are not ſo obſtinate as not to try the dif- 
ferent ways of ſowing, nor ſo ignorant as not to know when 
to ſow the one way, and when the other. They often ſow 
thinner than they ought to do, as appears from the ſituation 
of the crop; and perhaps as many farmers may be found that 
leflen their crops by ſowing too thin, as there are that hurt 


them by ſowing too thick, I am perſuaded that the quantity 


of ſeed commonly uſed is the moſt proper. The farmers in 
general, whatever they may be in other reſpects, are ceriain- 


ly attentive enough in their management to every thing that 


faves expence. Their greateſt fault, generally ſpeaking, is 


the one oppoſite to this. They ſcruple to lay out money, 
though the advantage is obvious; but they are apt enough to 
enter into the ſaving plan, whenever there is a probability 
that it will ſucceed. Had the trials of ſowing thin, which have 
been made, proved very ſucce(-ful, we may be certain that the 
practice, before this time, would have become general. 
Frevious to the inſiſting with the farmers to uſe a ſmaller 
quantity of ſced than they commonly do, they ſhould be di- 


reed io clear their land of weeds z tor, without this, the uſing 


leis ſeed, inſtead of bring beneficial, muſt certainly prove a 
real diſadvaniage. dome of our richeit lands in Scotland are 
very much inteſted with weeds, and the preparalign made for 
{ſowing gives iuFencouragement to the vegeiating of ther 
ſeeds, that the Jand produces for certain a pientiful crop of 
ſome one thing or other. If a imall quantity cf ſeed is ſov n, 
a great many weeds fpring up along wich ity theſe weeds pre- 
vent all the advantages of thin ſowing : they prevent the corn 
from tullering, or tooling, as we call it in Scotland z they keep 
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the air from the roots of the corn, and thereby expoſe it to be 
lodged; and beſides, they come to perfection themſelves, and 
ſow their ſeeds : Whereas, when the ſeed is thick ſown, the 
corn ſoon covers the furface, and prevents many of the weeds 
from getting up · It muſt be acknowledged indeed, that, when 
corn is fown thick upon rich land, it is in very ur dadger of 
being lodged; and it is to prevent this that thin ſowing is fo 
much recommended : but then thin ſowing does not prevent this 
upon land much infeſted with weeds, for the weeds ſhut out the 
air as effectually as the corn itſelf when' thick ſown, and it is 
the want of free air that makes the corn lodge. When the air 
has free acceſs, it hardens the ſurface, and, while the ſurface 
is hard, the corn is in no great danger of being lodged : But, 
when the air is ſhut out, the ſurface becomes ſoft” and looſe, 
ſo that the roots of the plants are not able to ſupport the 
weight of the top. When corn is thin ſown upon land where 
there are no weeds, the air at firſt has free acceſs, and, though 
the plants ſhould tiller in ſuch a manner, as to form as many 
ſtalks on the field as when the corn is thicker ſown, yet the 
talks, ſtanding nearer to each other at the root, the air 
has eaſier acceſs round the plants. Hence corn ſown thin up- 
on clean land, is not fo apt to be lodged, as corn that is thick 
ſown, though there ſhould be an equal crop on the field. 
But it muſt be obſerved, that, if ſeed is too thin ſown, the 
corn is as apt to lodge as when it is too thick ſown. . When 
ſeed is ſown very thin, and the land in very good order, the 
plants have ſo much room to tiller, that the top becomes too 
heavy for the root, and falls over almoſt of itſelf. Inſtead 
therefore of nſiſting with the farmers to fog leſs ſeed than 
they commonly do, which in ſome caſes may be dangerous, 
they ſhould rather be ditected to make their land as clear of 
weeds as poſſible, and then thin ſowing, fo far as is proper; 
will follow 1 in courle. 
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O the culture of Wheat. 


Wheat is the moſt valuable grain that is ſown in our fields 
There are not many places in Scotland where it can be ſown 
with advantage; for it Oy SY but x 
warm climate. 

There are many different Kinds of wheat ; The Engliſh a au· 
thors mention no fewer than thirteen different ſpecies beſides 
ſeveral varieties in every ſpecies, Whether theſe are really all 
diſtinct ſpecies, or whether the differences that appear betwin 
one kind and another, are occaſioned by the different ſoil 
and climates where they have been propagated, is uncertain, 
There is no doubt that the difference of climate, foil, and cul. 
ture, makes a very great change in the appearance of plants, 
This is well known to every floriſt, However, it is not pro- 
bable that any change of climate, or foil, or culture, could 
produce ſuch à change, as muſt have been done in turning 
red wheat into white, or ſmooth-ear'd wheat into bearded. k 
is obſerved indeed, when a kind of wheat is brought into an 
part of the country, different from the wheat commonly ſown 
there, that, after it has been frequently ſown, it degenerate; 
into the common wheat. This has made ſome perſons con- 
clude, that all the difference that appears betwixt one kind and 
another is occaſioned by the climate, foil, or culture. But 
the degeneracy of a particular kind of wheat, introduced into 
a part of the country where none of that kind is ſown, may be 
accounted for, without ſuppoſing that the climate, ſoil, or cul- 
ture changes jt. Without very great care aſter the firſt ſow. 
ing, ſome grains of the common wheat will mix with the 
other. This may happen by a variety of accidents. The 
common wheat ſown along with the other, being better adapt 
ed to the ſoil and climate, produces a greater encreaſe z and 
| hence everytime that this ſeed is ſown, there is a greater pro 
portion of common wheat ſown amongſt it, and, at length, 
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it becomes almoſt all of this kind. By theſe means any kind 
of foreign wheat, after being frequently ſown, may be chan- 
ged into the common wheat of the country, though they 
ſhould be diſtinct ſpecies, and would continue ſo in all cli- 
mates and ſoils, if kept quite ſeparate. But this is a ſubject 
zather curious than uſeful, and therefore I ſhall not inſiſt up- 
on it any further. 

Notwithſtanding the many kinds of wheat in England, we 
ſcarcely know more than two in Scotland, the white and the 
red. The laſt is reckoned the more hardy plant of the two, 
and does very well in ſome ſoils. and climates where the white 
does not ſucceed. _. 

A bind of hn ee rhees It has a 
very ſtrong ſtalk, and the grain adheres cloſely to the ear, fo 
that it is not ſo apt to lodge as the other wheat, nor the grain 
ſo liable to be ſhaken out by the wind. Beſides theſe advan- 
tages, it is a hardy plant. It fucceeds very well on wet land, | 
and the grain produces a great deal of flour. Theſe things 
would no doubt render it more common, was it not that the 
bakers complain, that it makes bad bread. But it is ſaid, if 
theſe perſons were better acquainted. with it, this objection 
would be removed; for though it makes bad bread when uſed 
by itſelf, yet the mixing it with other wheat, in the proportion 
of one to three, is a real improvement, and makes better bread 
than any unmixed wheat. 

[The white wheat which we have in Scotland is not of one 
kind; but a mixture of almoſt all the kinds uſed in England. 
This is obvious to every perſon that takes a view of a field of 
wheat when jt is in the tar. There one may! obſerve ſome 
ſtalks very tall, and others ſhort, though y vigoroeus, 
ſome ears ſmooth, and others bearded, ſome cars long with 
the grain thinly ſet in them, and others ſhort with the grain 
ſet very cloſs, and the grain itſelf in ſome ears very white, and 
others of a pale browniſh colour. This, it is probable, is occa- 
toned by an improper method taken to provide foreign ſeed. 

It 
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Tt is fouyd 100 experience, that in Scotland en degene. 
rates; for which reaſon a freſh ſupply of ſeed is every year 
brought from England. This ſupply is often brought from 
, the granaries about London, where there is a mixture of all 
* kinds; and hence the mixture, which we obſerve ſo frequent. 
ly in our fields here in this country. This is a great defect; 
for it is probable, that theſe different kinds of heat are adapt 
ed to different ſoils ; and this defect ſhould be remedied by 
the farmer. Would ſome perſons, conveniently ſituated, eſta 
bliſh a correſpondence with ſome farmers in England, and ge 
get from them annually a quantity of unmixed wheat, of ſuch pe 
fir 
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kinds as are found beſt to ſucceed in the foils and climates 
of Scotland, they would not only find t of advantage to them. 


. ſelves, but would alſo do a real ſervice to their counttʒ. in 
| Wheat is commonly ſown.cither upon land that has been thi 
ſummer-fallowed, or after a crop of peaſe. > "Es thi 


+ When we propoſe a crop ot wheat after a erop of peaſe, the vel 
ſeed cannot be ſown till the month of October. But when qu 
we propoſe to ſow wheat upon fallow, the ſeed may be ſown WW wt 
in the'month of Auguſt. In Scotland we ſow wheat from the tot 
beginning of Auguſt to the middle of November. It will lar 
not be amiſs to inquire, Whether there is any mn during in 
this period, more proper than another? | to 
It is the general opinion, that the moſt proper — is riſt 
from the end of September to the middle of November. Some ten 
- years ago, it was a cuſtom in ſome places in Scotland to ſow WM a n 
the wheat upon fallow in the month of Auguſt. This prac- 
tice is now laid aſide, for this reaſon, that the crops were very 
bulky ; but at the ſame time very deſicient. 
There is a particular ſeaſon in which every a plant 
ſhould come to its height, to produce its ſced in the greateſt 
perfection. If the ſeed is ſown before the time. requiſite for 
this purpoſe, the plant grows larger. If the ſeed is not ſown 
till after this time, the plant is _—_ It is natural to ſap 
4 Pole 
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poſe that this ſhould be the caſe;*and the truth of it is diſ- 
covered in à variety of inſtances. 

In ſummer-fallowing, when a part of the ged. after W 
plowed, is allowed to lye too long before it is plowed again, ma- 
ny of the weeds come to the flower, and begin to form their ſeed; 
but theſe weeds, if the ſummer is far advanced, are very weak 


when compared with thoſe of the ſame kind, upon no better 
land, that were allowed to grow earlier in the ſeaſon. 


Some of the weeds that grow amongſt barley, are not ſo vi- 
gorous as.thoſe of the ſame kind that grow amongſt oats or 
peaſe, when the land is equally rich. 

Thoſe that have tried the ſowing of heats in the ſpring, 
find that the plants are not ſo vigorous as when the ſeed is ſown 
in autumn, though the ears arg ſometimes as well filled, and 
the grain as large. On the other hand, thoſe'that have tried 
the ſowing of oats in. autumn have obſerved, that the crop is 
very bulky, but the quantity of grain not in proportion to the 
quantity of ſtraw, If it is true then, that plants grow larger 
when their ſeed is ſown ſooner than is neceſſary to bring them 
totheir height in the proper ſeaſon, and that they do not grow ſo 
large when their feed is ſown later than this time; it follows, that 
in every climate, the crop whoſe ſeed is. too early ſown, is apt 
to prove a deceitful crop. For it is certain, that the more nou- 
riſhment that goes to the, ſtalk and leaves of a plant, the leſs 
remains to go to the ſeed : and if the early ſowing of wheat is 
a means to increaſe the bulk of ſtraw, it muſt for this reaſon 
proportionally leſſen the quantity of grain. Wheat in Scot- 
land commonly comes to its height about the middle of June, 
and October is probably the proper time for ſowing, to bring 
it to its proper height at that Teaſon. 

But there is another thing that ſhould render a crop of early 
ſown wheat deceitful. It is certain, that wheat ſown in Au- 
guſt is not eight days ſooner ready for cutting than wheat 
ſown on the ſame kind of ſoil in October. The time then 
that intervenes betwixt the ſowing and the ripening of the 


wheat ſown in Auguſt, is much longer than betwixt the ſow- 
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ing and ripening of the wheat ſown in October. Hence it 
is evident, that, as the vegetable paſture is always lefſening 
from the time that land is plowed, the early ſown wheat ha 
not ſo large a paſture at the time of ripening as the latter fown 


wheat, and confequently cannot have ſo much — 0 nouriſh 
the grain. * 
But early fown wheat is not only more apt to produce a de- 
 ceitful crop. than later ſown wheat, but it is alſo in greater 
danger of being hurt by ſpring froſts. Every plant ſuffers by 
, froſt, and the farther that it is advanced, it ſuffers the 
more, A degree of froſt deftroys a plant of wheat when 
in the ear, that ſcarcely affeQts it when young; and the 
* nearer the plants are to this fituation, they are in the 
greater danger. If the winter is mild, as it frequently is 
in. Scotland, heat ſown in the month of Auguſt is much 
farther advanced in the month of April, than wheat ſown in 
the month of OQober, though perhaps there may not be many 
days of difference in their coming to their height. Now, if 
we have ſevere froſts in April, as is often the caſe, particularly 
after a mild winter, the wheat ſown in Auguſt being farther 
advanced, is in much greater danger of being damaged. 

As it appears improper, from what has been obſerved, to 
ſow before the firſt of October, fo it ſeems likewiſe improper 
to delay this work till after the middle of November; for al. 
ter this there is great danger of being interrupted by froſt or 
rain. As the rainy ſeaſon ſometimes ſets in early, it is nece. 
ſary to make all poſſible diſpatch in ſowing after the middle 
of October. And it mayMmot be amiſs to obſerve, that the 
cold and wet land ſhould be firſt _ and tho warm and a 
land laſt, 

In determining the ſeaſon for fowing who I have bad in 
my view particularly the warmeſt climates and foils in Scot- 
land, In ſuch as are colder, it may be fown more early than 
the firſt of October: The coldneſs of theſe ſoils and climates 
is 2 means of preventing the plants from * to too great a 


height 
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height before they put forth the ear, and makes early ſowing 
neceſſary, that the crop may be ripened i in due ſeaſon. 
Having determined the proper time of ſowing, it is necel- 


ſary next to conſider what quantity of ſeed is requiſite. There 
is ſown, upon a Scots acre, from three to five ficlots, Linlith- 
gow meaſure ?. The proper quantity is determined accord- 
ing tothe lituation of the land. In proportion as the land is 
clean and rich, a ſmaller quantity is requiſite ; and ia propor- 
tion as it is poor and full of weeds, a larger quantity is requi- 
lite- Though land may be rich, yet if it is full of weeds, it is 
neceſſary to give it a large quantity of feed: for, when the ſeed 
ſprings up, if the corn does not toon cover the ſurface, and 
thereby prevent the weeds from vegetating, they ſpring up al- 
ſo, and endanger the crop, Agrecable to theſe maxims, we 
find that it is a common practice to ſow leſs ſeed upon fallow 
than after peaſe. 

Some perſons recommend a wet, bed for the wheat ſeed, 
This, conſidering the ſeaſon of the year-in which wheat is 
ſown, is certainly a very good direction. In the month of 
Auguſt, or even perhaps in the firſt of September, it is dan- 
gerous to ſow, if there is not as much ſap in the land as to 
make the ſeed vegetate; and particularly, if the ſeed has been 
ſteeped in brine and dryed with lime. Mortimer aſſerts, that 
he has known © wheat muſtied and ſpoiled, ſo as never to come 
up at all, that hath lain long in the ground before rain came.” 

Some of of the farmers in this country have obſerved the 
fame thing _ 

When barley is ſown in May, and the 3 becomes ſo 
ſevere as to prevent the ſeed from ſpringing, if the weather 

; , | continues 


The Scots acre is to the Engliſh as 1 to .7954. The Lin- 
lithgow is the ſtandard meaſure of Scotland, and is the meaſure 


always meant in this treatiſe. The firlot of wheat and peaſe is a 
little larger than the Wincheſter buſhel, the firlot of bear and 


oats one third larger than the wheat firlot, 
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continues in this ſituation for three or four weeks, as is ſome. 
times the caſe, it may be obſerved that the barley comes up 


much thinner than ordinary, oceaſioned poſſibly by the heat | 


of the month of June. The heat of Ae _ have the 


ſame influence upon the wheat. 


But though there may be danger in ſowing when the land 
is very dry, and the heat very great, yet ſurely the moſt pro- 
per ſituation of land to receive feed of any kind, is when there 


is no more ſap than is neceſſary to make the ſeed vegetate, 
I! he juices in land are the richer, and contain the greater quan- 


tity of vegetable food, in proportion as the quantity of water 
in it is ſmall: and probably it is an advantage to have ſeed at 
firſt filled with the richeſt juices ; for by this the young plant 
is rendered healthful and vigorous, and the more able to put 
forth its roots in ſearch of its food, , 

In preparing fallow for wheat, if there are many clods or 
hard pieces of earth on the ſurface, it is neceſſary to take the 
benefit of a ſhower to harrow the field well before the laſt 
plowing or ſeed furrow, This allows the dung, am 
laid on at this time, to be ſpread the more equally. 

When the wheat land is light, or well reduced by fallowing, 
itis proper to plow in the ſeed, or let the land ly ſome time 
after it is plowed before the wheat is ſown. By this the land 


acquires a degree of firmneſs before the harrows go upon it, 


and thereby the feet of the cattle are prevented from preſſing 


too deep the ſeed upon which they tread. By this likeways the 
ſeeds of annual weeds are more encouraged to vegetate, and a 
greater number of the weeds themſelves deſtroyed : for when 
the land is plowed ſometime before the ſeed is ſown, two 
crops of weeds are deſtroyed, one by the harrow, and. another 
by the winter froſt ; but when the ſecd is ſown 1 
after the plowing, one crop only is deſtroyed. 

The wheat · land ſhould be plowed in tuch a manner as to 


raiſe the ridges higher in the crown than is necefary on other 


occaſions. Land when plowed and barrowed, is in greater 


danger of being damaged by rain, than when it -is plowed 


without 
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without being harrowed, or even when it is allowed to remain 
unplowed. Land that is plowed and harrowed, does not ſo 
eaſily part with the water which penetrates it, nor is ſo 
much expoſed to the influence of the winds, as when it is 
plowed without being harrowed: for. harrowing renders it 
firmer, makes the ſurface ſmaller, and more. even, and 
thereby prevents it from receiving ſo much benefit from the 
air or wind, Neither can land in this ſituation fo eafily reſiſt 
the rain, and make the water run off into the furrows, as when 
it is allowed to remain unplowed. In order therefore to pre- 
vent, as much as poſſible, the heat · land from being damag- 
ed by water, it ought to be plowed in ſuch a manner as to 
raiſe the ridges higher-in the crowns than ordinary ; for there- 
by it is better enabled to reſiſt the rain, and throw it off into 
the furrows; and by expoling a larger and more uneven 
ſurface, it receives the greater benefit from the winds. If the 
ridges are made narrower than ordinary, the ſame end is ferv- 
ed ; for the narrower that the ridges are, the water finds its 
way the more eaſily to the furrows, and the winds have eaſier 
acceſs, Henee then we may obſerve, that the old practice 
in Scotland, the cleaving for peaſe, and gathering for wheat, 
was well founded; and alſo the practice in ſome parts in Eng- 
land, where the wheat - land is plowed in ridges of four or fix 
furrows in breadth. 

When the wheat is ſown, and the land harrowed, the field 
ſhould be carefully water-furrowed; and if there are ridges 

made at the ends for the plows to turn upon in plowing, a 
water furrow ſhould likewife be drawn betwixt them and the 
ridges, the communication betwixt the other furrows and 
theſe properly opened up with a ſpade ; theſe furrows, if ne» 
ceſſary, turned into drains, by being made deeper than the 
plough goes, and, if poſſible, a communication made betwixt 
them, and an open drain for carrying off the whole water. 

The goodneſs of the crop depends in a great meaſure upon 
a proper attention to theſe things, without which the beſt 
ſcheme of agriculture cannot ſucceed. ARTI. 
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The FARMER's KALLENDAR ; or, a Monthly Di. Not 
rectory for all forts of Country Buſineſs. ; containing th 

; plain enftructions for performing the work of various 
kinds of farms, in every jeaſon. of the hear. - Reſpec- 
ing particularly, The, buying, feeding, and ſelling 
live ſtock—-The whele culture of arable crops —The 
management of graſſes---The, oeconomical conduct 9 
the farm, &c, By an experienced Farmer. 


JANUARST: 


= * * 
WATT | On 


SHEEP, 


'N this month the farmer's ewes are generally lambing, 
Great care ought to be taken of them: they ſeldom want 
turnips beſore; for. moſt farmers have graſs enough, cither in 
whole fields, or in borders, &c. for lean ſtock ſheep to pick 


up a living till they are near lambing, when they ſhould have 6 
_ turnips regularly given them. The beſt method is to dray wha 

the turnips, and cart them to a dry gravelly paſture, and there Jins 

bait the ſheep on them twice a day, obſerving well that they 

eat clean, and make no waſte; which is not a bad rule for 

the quantity neceſſary, In this way, the turnip crop goes 

much the fartheſt. On very dry lands, many farmers, for T 

the ſake' of manuring for barley, will eat the crop on the unde 

land, herdling off a certain quantity for the fiock ; and, as fal 

as they eat them pretty clean, remove the herdles farther, „ 


This method ſaves much trouble; but it ſhould only be mot 


practiſed on lands that are perfectly and abſolutely dry, other · ¶ and t. 
wiſe the ſheep poach it, and do as much miſchief as good. fore t 
The crop, in the dryeſt land, will not go ſo far as if drawn vas n 


and laid in a graſs field; for the ſheep dung, and ſtale, and praiſe 


trample on many roots after they are begun, which occaſions its ſu, 
| muck 
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much waſte: nör is there any loſs of manure in cartihg them, 
only it is left, in one inſtance, on the arable field, and, in 
the other, on the graſs one; nor can any improvement be 


* greater than this of feeding the ſheep with turnips ; on what - 
10us 

g ever land they are given, the benefit is always very. great. 

ad It is further to be obſerved, that many ſheep are fattened 
ling on thrnips, particularly wethers ; in which huſbandry many 
The WM turnips are waſted, if you have not two flocks; one lean to 


will not eat clean in fatting. 


jambs ſhould be baiged on hay; ſome farmers drive them to 
hay tacks, which ſhelter and feed them at the ſame time; and 
ſheep in genera] do extremely well ſo; others give it in mo- 
veable racks ; and allow a certain quantity every day. It is 
an excellent method to allow them in their racks a ſmall 
quantity of hay daily while on turnips, let the weather be 
good or bad; but it is not abſolutely neceflary. | 

In ſome parts of the kingdom the beſt farmets give their 
ewes and lambs in this month bran and oats in troughs, 
while they are feeding on turnips; but it muſt be an extraor- 
dinary fine breed fot ſuch a practice to tepay. 
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FOLDING SHEEP.* 


The farmers, even in thoſe parts of the kingdom which 
underſtand folding the beſt, and practiſe it the moſt, do not 
extend 


In Fogland, great ftreſs is laid on folding ſheep, even in the 
moſt improved farms, and the beſt ſoils. In Scotland, folding 
and tathing is little practiſed, but upon the outheld paſtures, be- 
fore they are broke up. It is much to be wiſhed, that the practice 
was more general with us; and the advantages of it are ſo much 


e, and 
da ſiont 


its ſucceeding. The Scots farmer will obje&, that this cannot 
be 


follow the fatting ſheep, to eat up, their GE) ; for they 


In very wet weather, ſtorms, or deep ſnows, the ſheep and 


praiſed by the Engliſh farmers, that there may be little doubt of 


- 
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the winter, and on all ſoils; this is to confine them at nigh 


c * 3 , 


extend it fo far as they might; they giregoyer folding i U 


Neuember or Devember, whereas it may certainly. be carried 
through the whole winter with profit. On thoſe farms which 
have a perfectly dry gravelly paſture or two, it is highly ad. 
viſeable to fold all winter on ſuch dry graſs land. It muſt bot 
be attempted on arable land, nor on moiſt graſs; but on dr 
gravelly paſtures : the ſafety to the ſheep is. undoubted, and 
the benefit to the graſs prodigious. But there is another 
method of gaining all the benefit of folding, quite througt 


in a ſheep yard, well and regularly littered with ſtraw; tub 
ble, or fern; by which means you keep your flock quite warn 
and healthy in bad ſeaſons ; and at the ſame time raiſe a (ſur 
priſing quantity of dung; ſo great a quantity, if you hay 
plenty of litter, that the profit will be better than folding on 
the land. And a great improvement in this ' method, 
would be the giving the ſheep all their ſood (except thei 

paſture) in ſuch yard; viz. hay and turnips; for which 
re they ſhould be brought up, not only at night, but 
alſo to be baited about noon; but if their paſture be at a di cat: 
ſtance, they ſhould then come to the yard the earlier in the £29 
evening; and go out the later in the ao. 1 of 


baiting catt 
req 
be practiſed in his incloſed grounds, from the certain dange wer 
to the hedges and young fences, by the ſheep nibbling them and 
paſſing through them. This may be true of the ſmall Scots breed 
which leap like hares, and where food is ſcarce, will undoubtedly 
attack the hedges. . Tt is the farmer's buſineſs to provide againf 5 
the laſt, and if he will ſtudy to improve his breed by i importing abou 
the larger kinds from England, there will be little danger of tt houſ 
_ deſtroying the fences by paſſing through them; for being mud 87<e: 
heavier, they are not ſo apt to jump, and beſides the prof is th 
from them is much greater, as the beſtowing the beſt pokes parat 
upon them is amply repaid by their more early lambing, and c anotl 
bringing twins. Vol 


breed 
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baiting at nog. This is*a practice which cannot be too 
much recommended for ſo warm'a lodging is a great matter 
to young lambs, and will tend much to forwarding - their 
growth; the ſheep will alſo be kept in good health; and, 
what is a-point of vaſt conſequence to all farms, the quantity 
of dung raiſed will be very great. If this method is purſued 
through the months of December, January, February, March 
and April; with plenty of litter, 100,ſheep will make a dung- 
hill of at leaſt 60 loads of excellent ſtuff, vhich, when rotten, 
will manure two acres of land amply, whereas 100 ſeep folded 
(ſuppoſing the graſs dry enough) will not in that time equally 
Manure one acre, N — 


, 


"FARM YARD. 


In this adac, a ſtrict attention ſhould be given to the 
eattle in the yard or yards—thoſe I mean which run 


looſe in them take care that they are regularly ſupplied 
with ſtraw, and that they have always water at command; 
the thraſhers ſhould be ſo proportioned to the ſtock of lean 
cattle, as to make the-ſtraw laſf juſt through the winter. Take 
good care glſq- to keep the yard well littered from the ſtacks 
raiſed in the autunm, of ſtraw, ſtubble, fern, &c- ſo that the 
cattle may always lay perfectly dry and clean. Theit health 
requires this attention; which ſhould, however, be given, 
were it merely for railing large quantities of manure. 


N I 
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Several of your cows will probably calve in this month; | 
about a fortniſght before, they ſhould be taken into the cow- 
houſe from the ſtraw-yard,.'and be baited twice a day with 
green food; turnips, cabbages, carrots, potatoes, or whatever 
is the winter field food. After they cAlve they ſhould be ſe- 
parated quite from the lean ſtock, either into the houſe or 
another yard, to be fed upon thoſe articles with ſtraw by them, 
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but to eat no mote than they pleaſed. Hay. qguſt he baniſhed 
from this management, 11. you would make much profit hy 
your cows: thefe certainly is no uſe in it, which is ſtrong, 


7 


ly proved by ſeveral good farmers I know, who make gurnipg 
and ſtraw do without it; but this is for cows that are ſuckl@: 


if they are milked, turnips muſt not be given, as they tnake 


the cream and butter taſte; 3 and the latter then ſells at a low 


— 


rate. Cabbages, or carrots, &c. ſhould then be ſubſtituted, 
but chiefly the former, which will maintain cows in the cheap 
eſt manner in the world, and make the butter. perfectly ſweet ; 
but you muſt pick off the decay and yellow leaves, giving 
your cows nothing but the heart of the cabbage; the refuſe 
leaves will be eat clean up by t the lean catile. The great ex. 
pence of winter feeding cows with hay eats up half the Profit 

of the dairy z even if none de given till they calve; for ſup- 
poſe them to calve in January or February, there remain 


three or four months at hay. 


* . of 


FATTING BEASTS. _ 
At this time, the farmer, who makes it his buſineſs to winter 
fat, is in the height of his work. There, are three methods 
of fatting; carrying their turnips, &c. to a dry graſs field, 


to a farm yard, or to a houſe where the beaſts are tied up; 


the two latter methods are the beſt.—Scarcely any paſture i is 
dry and ſound enough to bear the tread of an ox in winter. 
If you fat in a yard, the food, viz. turnips, cabbaggs, or car- 
rots, muſt be given in mangers under open ſheds, with good 
ſtraw always in the racks, if hay is ſhort with you ;- but they 


will pay you well for hay; the fame rule is tobe followed in 


ſtall feeding; but obſerve to litter well, elſe they will pre- 
ſently have a bound hide, and-not thrive well-from dirt ; in 


either of theſe methods, you muſt be well provided with a val 
OT of litter, 1 would adviſe three -waggon loads of 


Pre ſtubble, or fern, to Frery beaſt, for bo much they will 
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viſhed make ee which ought to be your guide, and not the 
fit hy ce of the litter, as the dung All repay that with great 
rong profit. Iam ſenſible leſs will do but always remember, chat 
may the raiſing dung in winter is the e grand pillar of your huſban - 
pes $WIN => | 
_ Tita is a principal ſeaſon. with ſwine, both for fattening, , 
ow rearings and bringing forth. AS the two firſt are mentioned; 
rot; largely,under, other months, I ſhall, at preſent, ſpeak only of 
iving the mggagement of your ſows and pigs. They muſt be kept 
efulc each litter in'a ſtie, and fed with dairy wathz out of your 
1 -< ciſterns, and with the food you {tored*for them in autumn, ei- 
profit ther carrots," parſnips, or potatogg. Theſe roots do all excellent- 
| * ly for them ; to ſubſtitute barley or peaſe, or even purchaſed 


inter 
hods 
field, 


brand or pollard, is therefore a moſt» unprofitable conduct. 
The ſows d always have as much as they will eat, or 
the pigs will ſuffer; and what is of as much conſgquence, is 
keeping them well littered : let them be always perfectly 
clean; it enſures the health of the pie, and, at the ſame time, 
raiſes you a large quantity of the bett manure, about a farm. 


fe 
* | HORSES. 


One 1 the moſt "_—_ general leſſons, that can be given, 
to an arable farmer, is to keep his horſes always at work: the 
2 „ epence 


29 Na of ſwine i is little known among the farmers 
in \ Scotland, excepting in the North country, particularly abant 
Aberdeen: Rlſgwhere it is moſtly confined to millers and diſtil · 
lers. In England it is a very material part of ſtock, and great 
profit is made of them. ls it not a ſhame to this Country to be 


obliged to our Neighbours for all our cured bacon, of which the 
quantity imported to Edinburgh alone is amazing ? when our 
farmers might, with a little attention, ſupply the market to their 
ewn great benefit, and a ſaying to the Country, 


* 


t 


expence of a team is ſo great, thats if be does not purſue this 
rule, he mult loſe by they. January, i is a mönth, in which 
all buſineſs of tillage ought to be at a ſtop: if the,weather i is 
a hard froſt, care ſhould be taken, to make uſe of it in carting 
manures on the farm; if you have compoſts ready for the bar. 
leyland, do not let a froſt ſlip ; or, if you have faggot carting, 
or the earth of borders under hedges to carry on, keep the 
carts cloſe to it as long as the froſt laſts. But, if the weather 
is open, road work muſt be done; carting out the corn will 
not near employ the teams; all other days the waggons ſhould 
go to the neareſt town for manure. There certaigly are ſitua. 
tions precluded from this advantiye, but not many; bow well 
it would anſwer to keep a team on: pur poſe for the employ. 
ment; depends on various ciggumftances-; but we may be 
aſſured, thatſit muſt always anſwer greatly to employ the tł᷑ams 
about it, when. they would otherwiſe ſtand, ſtill; u then 
the expence is . more labour, and, wear and 
tear. F 
The ſame obſervations are ee to the ox teams; and 
the farmer ſhould have a Mitt eye, that both horſes and oxen 
have plenty of litter; other wiſe his Land will ſuffer in a de- 


ficiency of manure. 128 5 
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In the thraſhing the crops of corn and pulſe, I before re- 
marked, that the farmer ſhould be attentive to proportion his 
thraſhers to the ſtock of lean- cattle, that neither more nor 
leſs ſtraw may ariſe, than is regularly conſumed. Relative, 
to the management of the thraſhers, the farmer thould be 
very clear ſighted to their motions, both as tothe cleanneſs 
of their work, and to their honeſty : he may loſe immenſely, 
if his ſtraw is not thraſhed clean ; and, as it is a work generally 
performed by meaſure, the men are too apt to turn over the 


ſtraw too quick, and thraſh out only that corg, which comes 


the 
y ; * 


. 
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he eaſieſt from the ear. In reſpect to pilfering, the work 
gives them, greater opportunities it than any other; for 
vhich reaſon, he ſhould have a ſharp look out, and take care 
now and then to meet the men of an evening in their way 
bome, and to come upon them in the barn, at various times, 
and unawares. Such a conduct will keep men honeſt, if 
hey ate ſo already, and prevent many knaves from practiſing 
heir roguery 3 whereas in indolent inattentive maſter will 


nake N | 


>» 


* 


„ "FENCES. 


This is a+ priveiggh/ ſcafon for hedging and ditching, A 
ar mer cannot give too much attention. to the fenges of his 
arm; for, without good ones, he might as well cultivate 
pen fields; he cannot manage them as he pleaſes, ut is for 
ver cramps ihn fear his own or other people's cattle ſhould 
break into His cm or hay fields. In fencing, it ſhould be 
getermined to execute the work in Me beſt manner, which 
the plaſning method. le is done in the following manner; 
e men firſt clear the ol hedge” of all the dead wood and 
rambles, and other irregglar growing rubbiſh, leaving along 

de top of the bank the ſtraighteſt and beſt growing ſtems, 
hether thorns, hazdl, elm, oak, aſh, fallow, beach, &c. - 

bout five or fix in a yard z but, if there are any gaps or pla- 

s thin of live od, on each ſide of ſuch places they leave 
e more. When this work is done, they repair the ditch ; 
ſhould never adviſe a leſs than three feet by two and a half, 
{ fix inches wide at bottom, i in the drieſt ſoils ; but, in all 


be Wet or moiſt ones, ever leſs than four by three, and one 
neſs bottom, All the earth that ariſes from the ditch is to be 
ly, own on to the banks. Your men, if you do not bargain 
lly ich them before hand, will lay ſome of it on the brow of 


jc ditch; but this muſt never be allowed, unleſs the ditch 
urth happens to be extraordinary hs: and to pay well for 


carrying 


* 


The fence thus made, conkilt# of a good ducb and a Holes 


1 


Uo 


carrying on to the land, otherwiſe the graſs of the bolts *. 


ſpoiled, and you are at the expence of carting earth, and u . 


worth but little. When the ditch is figiſhed, the men begin 
the hedge; they firſt lay a thin layer of dead brambles or buſhes 
along on the bank hanging towards the diteh; then they 

obſerve, among the ſtems left in the cutting the hedge, ſuch WW 4 
as grow in the line where the new hedge is to ruu, and tut . 


them off about three feet from the top of the bank, to ſerve p. 


for hedge ſtakes to the new hedge. This practice cannot 
be too much commended ; for theſe ſtakes being 1 immore. 
able, and never rotting, keep up the new hedge, ſo" that it 
never falls, or leans either way. Next they, drive in their dgad 
Hedge ſtakes where wanted, chuſing ſallows o willow, that 
they may grow. The hedgers then plaſh down the main. 
der of the life wood left ſtanding, they cut the ſtick twice, 
one ſtroke near the ground, and the other abaug 10 or 12 in- 
ches higher, and juſt deep enough to ſlit our patt uf the wood 
between the two, leaving the ſtem ſuppotted by little more 
than the bark, or about a! quarter of its firſt ſize; it then 5 
laid along the top of the bank, and Weaved. among the hedge 
ſtakes. All are ſerved thus; and, There they ate not thick 
enough to finiſh the hedge, dead thorus are woe among 
them ; then the top of the * is eddered in. the comqiou 


manner... 5 ne: 


Cu 


moſt parts of which are alive; that is, the ſtakes, and much 
of the wood that is weavell between them. The importauc: 
of having as much as poſſible of. the hedge alive, cannot be too 
ſtrongly impreſſed, - This management enſure#a laſting fence; 
whereas the hedges that art all dead, prefantiy rot, and fal 
into the ditch. Thoſe farmers, who live in countries that 
know nothing of the plaſhing method, cannot give too mud 
attention to teaching their men; the beſt way is, to ſend fin n * 
labourers from the plaſhing. countries, who, in one ſeaſon f ner to 


* 


C1 
will eaſily inſtruct his regular men in the buſineſs, which 
* may — perform without difficulty. 8 


* 8 DRAINING. 


4.4 * 4 


January is as propera ſeaſon for draining as any in the year. 
As to which ſee the particular directions concerning the dif- 
ferent kinds of Drains given in our Firſt Vom Art. e 

p- I 56.” of {AL an. 
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"ARTICLE XII. 


Curious erage on the Weather, and the uſe of the Bare- 
meter, when applied to  Saprovements in Agriculture. 
- [From De Re Ruſtica.] | 2 

HE — 4 advantages ariſing to the induſtrious free 
from-a fore-knowledge of the changes of the weather, 
and the example ſet us by the ancient writers on huibandry, 
are ſufficient enducements for endeavouring to draw the atten- 
tention of hulbandmen to obſervations, which _y be highly 
uſeful to them. | 

It might have beem'expeCted, that as ſuch great improve- 
ments have been made in natural enquiries during the two 
laſt centuries, a more accurate account of weather might have 
been attained g yet the earlieſt writers on huſbandry ſeem to 
have eſtabliſhed more gertain prognoſtics of the changes of 
the weather, peculiar to their climates; than any have done 
for ours; though it may be preſumed, that the operations of 
nature are ſet in à much clearer light to us, by means of the 
many diſcoveries made by the moderns. 

The ancients, obſetving, that the weather of each ſeaſon ſer 
in nearly at · a ſtated time imputed the qualities of the wea- 
ther to the n of ſome ſtare which happened then to 

riſe 


ing willing to procure every merit to their ſaints, een ce 
the ſuppoſed influence of the ſtars, to the ſaint whoſe con. 
memoration happened near the ſame time. The moderng, 
being ſenſible that the inconceiveable diſtance of the fiel 
ſtars, and the ſmallneſs of our neareſt planets; muſt rende 
their influence on our atmoſphere of no effect, and having li. 
tle faith in faints, bave perhaps injudiciouſly, rejected the ob 
ſervations of the ancients, without ducly conlidering, that the 
facts might have been diſcovered firſt ; and the ſtars and ſaiaq 
only called in, to account for theſe facts. The ancients in. 
deed ated more rationally than the monks, in not fixing the 
changes to a day, but only to ſtated times of the year, A 
pears from Columella and Pliny, , 2 
As ſome of the planets, eſpecially Venus and Mars, are ob 
ſerved to diſturb the motion of the moon, and as the moo 


acts ſo powerfully on the tides, it has been thought probable 7 
by ſome moderns, that the moon and planets, togethe tac 
with the ſun, might be the cauſes of the moſt conſiderable the 
changes i in our atmoſphere, while others, with perhaps mon ly 
reaſon, ſeek for theſe cauſes in the earth itſelf, In all doubt ons 
ful matters, in which experiments or obſervations can be c ady: 
led in to our aid, experiments or obſervations ſhould decide expe 
the queſtion. Accurate journals of the weather ſeem to H ding 
here the proper vouchers; but eyen theſe are at preſent v 
rather in diſgrace with modern philoſophers, who, finding th turn 
they cannot trace out the cauſes of the changes in the height degr 
the barometer, an inſtrument which they can have conſtantly in ot 
under their eyes in their cloſets, thence too haſtily conclude expec 


that no uſeful inferences &an be drawn from obfervation$ d 
the weather: however, Mr Claridge, who in the year 174 
publiſhed The Shepherd of Banbury's Rules to judge of t 
Changes of the Weather, was of a very different opinion, whe 


he expreſies himſelf as follows : 


«1h 
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be, The ſhepherd, whoſe ſole buſineſs it is to-obſcrve what has ; 
erred « reference tothe flocł under his care z who ſpends all his 
com. . days, and many of his nights, in the open air, and under 
em the wide ſpread canopy of heaven; is obliged to take parti · 
fei * cular notice of the alterations of the weather: and when 
nd he comes to take pleafure in making ſuch obſervations, it is 
gli. < amazing how great à progreſs he makes in them; and 
e oh. « to how great a certainty he arrives, by mere dint of compa- 
it the ring ſigus and events, and by correcting one remark by 
(ann another. Every thing, in time, becomes to him a ſort of 
in « weathergage. The ſun, the moon, the ſtars, the clouds, 
6 e « che winds, the trees, the flowers, and almoſt all vegetables 
and animals, with which he is acquainted, all theſe become, 
| to ſuch a perſon, inſtruments of real knowledge '— What 
Mr Claridge fays of the ſhepherd, may, * _ equal 
reaſon, be faid of the farmer. © 

The ſlighteſt obſervation will convince every man, that 
each year, and the various ſeaſons of the year, have a peculiar 
character, as to rain, drought, heat, cold, &c. and as the qua- 
lity of the ſeaſons has a moſt ſenſible effect on the producti« 
ons of the earth, it is evident, that it muſt be of the greateſt 
advantage to the farmer to foreſee the changes that may be 
lecice i expected ; becauſe he can thereby regulate his labours accor. 
to de dingly. 
reſcnt When the charaQter of the ſeaſon is once aſcertained, 75 re- 
g tha turns of rain, ot fair weather, may be judged of with ſome 
ght a degree of certainty in ſome years, and but ſcarcely gueſſed at 
ſtaniſ in others, by means of the barometer ; for in general we may 
clude expect, that when the mercury riſes high, a few days of fair 
13 a weather will follow. If the mercury falls again in two orthree 
* 174 days, but ſoon riſes high, without, much rain, we may expect 
of th fair weather for ſeveral days; and in this caſe, the cleareſt 
whe days are aiter the mercury begins to fall. In the ſame man- 
ner, if the mercury falls very Jow, with much rain ; riſes ſoon, 
«TW but falls again in a day or two, with tain; a continuance of 
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ter ſtands in ſhallow places, no truſt ſnould be put in the od 
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bad weather may be feared. If the ſecond fall does not 
bring much rain, but the mercury riſes gradually pretty high, 
it prognoſticates ſettled good weather of ſome continuance. 
When a heavy rain has fallen upon the mercury's ſinking, and b 
its continuing ſteadily low, the weather is ſometimes fair, and 
promiſes well; but no prudent farmer ſhould truſt to ſuch 
appearances. There is indeed a caution of this kinda which 
the pooreſt may profit by. When the mercury riſes high in 
the barometer, the air ſucks up all the moiſture on the ſurface 
of the earth, even though the ſky be over · caſt, and that is a ſure 
ſign of fair weather: but if the earth continue moiſt, and wa. 


eſt ſky, for it is in this caſe deceitful, W TY "y 
The character of the ſeaſons is leſs ſteady at the equinoxes, 
and more regular during the intermediate months. Thoſe YI 
who favour the celeſtial influence on the atmoſphere, think, (of 
that the changes of the weather are much regulated by the 
moon's place in the zodiac, ot by her ſituation with regard to 
the ſun; but obſcrvation "_ 7 aſeertained any N oe 
this head. | | 2 
Whatever the ths of bi 1 in che . or, proa 
what is nearly the ſame, in the motion aof the quickſilver in ies 
the barometer, may be, whether erleſtial or terreſtrial, their N 1c 
effecis are generally felt over a conſiderable extent of coun- ue 
try at the ſame time. Every one may be aſſured of this, by 
compering accounts, kept at diſtant places, of the play of the or tt 
barometer. They will find, that-the'great falls or riſes happen ¶ beco 
nearly at the ſame time, in al moſt all the northern countries of 
Europe; I ſoy nearly, becauſe a difference will be obſerved, 
uſually attending the dir- tion of the wind. If theſe cauſes Ir 
were celeſtial, the effi ts would be univerſally the ſame, ex- Apr 
erpt where varied by the firvations with regard to ſeas, moun+ ll yhic 
tains, &c. As this is not the caſe, the cauſes muſt probably Sept 
be ſought for in the earth. This opinion is favoured by the Vith 


obſerrations of miners, who have been generally ſenſible of I Ake: 
. ſome 
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ome prognoſticating circumſtances in mines, before . 
hange of the weather appeared in the air. 


above, would be of ſervice; for "inſtance, in the month of 
Auguſt; when it would be of conſiderable advantage to judge 
hen hay ſhould be cut, with a proſpect of fair weather 
o make it; and at all ſeaſons of the year, in order to get 
eady every thing neceſſary for carrying into execution the 
orks uſual in every ſeaſon. | 

Mr Du Hamel has yery judiciouſly added to his journals of 
he weather, an account of the ſtare of all the: vegetables or 
animals uſeful in the farm; or, wee! is the ſame, of the effects 
of the weather on them. 5 

The ancients have obſerved, that the early or late arrival 
of birds of paſſage indicate the nature of the approaching 
ſeaſon ; whether it will be early or late, ſevere or mild. Lin- 
neus has, in the ſame manner, adviſed huſbandmen to mark 
the firſt ſighs of a beginning vegetation of plants growing 
wild, and natives of the climate; for that ſuch, by their 
early or late ſhooting, inform the attentive farmer of the ap- 
proach of ſpring. He- adviſes the husbandman to extend 
theſe remarks to different plants, whoſe yegetation has been 
obſerved to coincide with the times of ſowing particular ſeeds. 


Theſe are objects highly worthy of a place in a journal of the. 


weather; as theſe facts will, from year to year, remain a regiſter 
of the ſtate of every article, which in any degree relate to rural 
oeconomy. I ſhall readily ſend you what obſervations occur to 
myſelke on theſe ſubjects, and ſhall be glad of thoſe of other ob- 
ſervers, that every poſſible light may be caſt on theſe ſubjects. 
In the latter end of March, or generally inthe beginning of 
April, the barometer ſinks very low, with bad weather; after 
which, it ſeldom falls lower than 290 5, till the latter end of 


September or October, when the quickſilver falls again low, 
with ſtor ny winds, for then the winter conſtitution of the air 


takes place; from October to April, the great falls of the ba- 


rometer 


Even the limited fore-knowledge, which is pointed out 
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rometer are from 29% 5" to 28* 5”, ſometimes lower: whereas, 
during the ſummer conſtitution of the air, the quickſilver ſel. 
dom falls lower than 29® 5. It therefore follows from hence, 
that a fall of one-tenth of an inch, during the ſummer, is 

as ſure an indication of rain, as a fall of * mo and 
three tenths is in the winter. 


It muſt be obſerved, that theſe heights of 5 8 


hold only in places nearly on a level with the ſea; for. experi- 


ments have taught us, that for every eighty feet of nearly per · 


pendicular height, the barometer is placed above the level of 


the ſea, the quickſilver ſinks one-tenth of an inch: now by an 
accurate compariſon between the motion of the barometer in 
inland and higher places, wich its motion in a place on a level 
with the ſea, the heights of theſe inland places may be pretty 
nearly aſcertained; and obſervations muſt determine the 
heights of the quickſilyer, which in each place denote fair 
and foul weather, 

In all places nearly on a level with the ſea, rain may be 
expected, when the quickſilver falls below thirty inches. 
This points out one caule of the more frequent rains in 
lofty ſituations, than in low champaign countries. Thus dou- 
ble the quantity of rain falls at Townly-hall in Lancaſhire, 
that does at London, 

Very heavy thunder-ſtorms happen, without ſenſibly affec- 
ting the barometer ; and in this caſe, the ſtorm ſeldom reach- 
es far. When a thunder ſtorm is attended with a fall of the 
barometer, its effect is much more extenſive, And here | 
muſt mention an obſervation which I have often ſeen verified, 
viz. that when the quickſilver falls very low, the westher 
continuing mild and the wind moderate, a violent ſtorm hap- 
pens at that time, in ſome diſtant place: this accounts for a 
falſe prognoſtic, that the barometer has been often unjuſtly 


charged with. 


One cannot foreſee what uſeful diſcoveries may occur by 
means of continued obſervations and communications of this 
| kind, 
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ad. © The race is not always to the ſwift, nor the battle to 
the ſtrong: even ſo, uſefal hints may occur to the country- 
— gs eel 


pF Thg Editors are greatly obliged to this gentleman for his cu- 

bus obſeryations, and could wiſh that ſome gentleman in the weſt, 
ſouth-weſt, and another in ſome part of the north of, England, 
ould make the like obſervations, and favour them with, copies. 
ſuch obſervations were begun, ſay, the frſt of January next, 
d continued for ſome time, the Editors will readily lay them 
fore the public z as they flatter / themſelves, that many valuable 
ſcoveries may be — and erg to the improvement of 
riculture. 
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ARTICLE XIV. 
ethod to keep Corn ſweet in Sacks, by Dr oo ba Hales. 


ches. [ Gentleman's Magazine, Vol Xv.) | 
in TAVING lately thought of à very cheap and eaſy way 
dou- to preſerve corn ſweet in 1 acks, as it will be of great 


hire, WW refit to many farmers and othe.'s, and eſpecially to poor 
aſers, who want to keep for ſo.me time ſmal} quantities of 


r. ru, but have no proper granary ot repoſitory for that pur- 
** ie, I thought it my duty to inform the public of it. 

Sf Provide a reed cane or other hollow ſtick, made fo by glew- 
fed, e together two ſticks grooved hollow *': let it be about three 
_ nine inches long; and that it ma; be the. eaſier thruſt 
bag: pwn to the bottom of the corn in a ſaci, its ſmalleſt end is 


be made taper to a point, by a wooden plug that is fixed 

uſtly and ſtops the orifice. About 200 ſmall holes, of an eight 
an inch in diameter, are to be bored on ul ſides of the ſtick, 

by om its bottom to two feet ten inches of it length; but no 
rer to the ſurface of the corn, leſt too gre: u a proportion of 


17 


* 
'#% 


tances, ſo as to be an inch aſunder at the upper part, by which 


end of the pipe is fixed a wooden faucet, into which the noſe 
of common houſhold bellows is to be put. 


$2... 2. 


the air ſhould eſcape there. By wreathing a pack-thread ii 
a ſpiral ſcrew ſike form round the ſtick, the boring of the holes 0 
may the better be regulated, ſo as to have them about half an 
inch diſtant towards the bottom, but gradually at wider dif. pr. 


means the lower parts of the corn will have their due propor. hot 
tion of freſh air. To the top of the ſtick let there be fixed x 
leathern pipe ten inches long, which pipe is to be diſtended by Nou 
two yards of ſpiral wire coyled up within it. At the upper Necce 


Common large kitchen bellows worked, convey about three 
pints of air at a ſtroke ; but ſuppoſing it to be but a quart of 
air, then at the rate of fixty four ſtrokes in a minute, they 
will convey a quantity of air, equal to the capicity of a four 
buſhel ſack in two minutes. And fince one ſeventh part of 
the ſpace that wheat takes up, is the quantity of meander 
among the corn, which are full of air, a quantity of freſh air 
equal to it will be blown in among the corn with leſs than twen. 
ty ſtrokes. So that it corn, when firſt put into ſacks, be thu Mut b 
aired every other or thiid day, for ten or fifteen minutes, iu 
damp ſweat, which would hurt it, will in a few weeks be cat. 
ried off to ſuch a degree, that afterwards it will keep ſweet with 
very little airing. Buc if corn be got ſtale by ſtanding long in 
ſacks without airing, it would be too much work to attempt 
to ſweeten it by this method; it is theretore belt thus early to 


vill n. 

prevent that ſtaleneſs. 5 
Where many ſacks of corn are * to be preſerved ſweet, wad 

it may be well to have much larger bellows with wider noſes, Mn 


for the wider the noſes, they will be woiked both the eater Nich d 
and the taſter. If the ſacks are placed ſo that cats can go b- WM AU 
tween them, it will prevent the mice eating them. 4 hi 
By the ſame means, many other kinds of ſceds, as well u Huld 
corn, may be kept ſweet, either in ſacks or [mall binns : but 


chen the air holes mult be made only nearer the bottom df 
- the 
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o through the ſides of the binn, as it will through ſacks. 
But this method will not do for very large quantities of 
zrn in granaries or in ſhips ʒ which muſt be kept ſweet and 


hoſe quantities of corn. 


. As ee ene ae eee ads mn ue 
d by ountry people, it were to be wiſhed that they were readily 
pper .ccommodated with theſe inſtruments, which will be fo cheap, 


and are ſo eaſily handled. | 
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ARTICLE XV. 


Of the culture of Hog peas in Hertfordſhire. 
[ From the Muszum Rusricun, Vol. I. ] 


E are very fond, in the county I live in, of lowing 
grey peas, not only by way of changing our crops, 
but bec-uſe we imagine the culture they require is of great 
ervice to the land, by keeping down the weeds, and gr 
he ſoil to a fine tilth for future crops 

In our light lands we moſt of us prefer aig peas to 
deans, as the latter naturally require a ſtiffer ſoil, and do not 
ive us ſuch large returns; neither is the haulm ſo good, as it 
vill not ſerve for ſtover for our cattle in the winter, when we 
re moſt in want of it; but the peas-ſtraw is excellent for this 
purpoſe, being very nouriſhing and ſweet; and the cattle are 
cry fond of it, as it agrees very well with them when giyen 
th diſcretion: it is much beſt when mixed with ſtraw. 
All our cattle eat it almoſt with greedineſs, horſes, cows, 
d ſheep ; but horſes that are often put into quick motion 
bould not be fed with it : it agrees beſt with draught-horſes. 
[he grey pea, which we in general ſow in our fields, makes 
the excellent 


he canes, becauſe it muſt all aſcend upwards, fince it cannot 


iry by means of large yentilators proportioned to te Ver | 
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excellent food for eng hog, which aten on them ſooner a thi 
better than on any other food. oft 


We alſo give them inſtcad of oats 10 out houſes 31 but gu 
this matter we are very cautious, as it is.neceflary they ſhoul 
thoroughly. dry before the horſes taſte themz and, indeed, i ab 
is by much the ſafeſt way to have them firſt dried in a ma he 
kiln, when they become excellent provender, and will mail 
tain the horſes under the hardeſt: labour; another very pa kir 
_ ticular reaſon for our farmers giving their borſes ſo man f 
peas is, that they go much farther, and are cheaper food tha : 
oats in general are: on * account mol 44 our oats are ſeu af. 
to market. mo 8 wh 
On our chalky, hs or ned loams, we ſow our gre FI 
peas in the broad caſt, and plow them in, or elſe we ſprain f 
them in under furrow. This method ſecures them a ſuſſicieu roll 
covering, which they would not otherwiſe have if they wer (pr: 
only harrowed in: but*the crop would be ſubje& to be tuineſ of a 
by the leaſt dry weather, which often ps after hou ee Lig 
time. * pre 
In theſe light lands we love to ſow early, mende you; chi] 
plant may have all poſſible benefit from the ſpring rain wit 
which bring them forward, and make them pot better, H app. 


being at the bearing time better rooted. 

We ſow our peas in this manner on light lands with 
Gngle plowing f, allowing often five buſheis of ſeed for 
acre, when it is ſown in the broad caſt way; but three buſh 
or at moſt three and a half, are enough, if the feed is ſprair 
ed in by a man's hand after the plow : and this, indeed, | 
| | | been 


* The better tilch land is in when peas are ſown, the bete 
will be the crop; they thrive better, for this reaſon, on land thi 


has borne firſt a crop of wheat, then another of barley: all u . 
plowings both ſorts of corn had, are of benefit to the peas. hollo 
+ For peas to be ſown after a ſingle plowing, the land og, + | 
before to be in good tilth, and well broke, or the crop will N i 
ay, 


indifferent. 


E 8 ] 

the beſt way of doing it, as it not only faves ſeed, which is 
often a matter ,worth attention, but the crop comes up in re- 
gular rows, and is eaſier weeded or hoed. 

We generally ſow this ſeed in February, for the reaſons 
above-mentioned, contriving to have done before March; the 
heavy ſtiff lands we always ſow laſt, 

Peas are, in general, very tender; but ſome of the hardy 
kinds will be, to all appearance, dead two or three times in 
a ſpring, and yet recover and bear a good crop. 

Some ſow their grey peas in January; but this is not fo 
ſafe a method, as we have often hard froſts in that month; 
whereas, after the firſt week in leben the froſts are ſeldom 
of long duration. 

About a week after my peas are ſown, I pive my land a 
ficien rolling, my light land I mean, to ſeitle the earth about the 
y w ſyrouting pea z and, for this purpoſe, I'generally make uſe 
ruineſ of a tolerably heavy roller, for a light one does little ſervice. 
Light ſoils are porous and hollow; therefore they require 
preſſing, to lay their parts cloſer together, and keep out the 
your; chilling froſts, winds,, and cold rains, which would other. 
vile, and frequently do, deſtroy the inſant plant beſore it 
appears above ground “. 

Some farmers are great flovens in their pra-fields, but J 
always allow'my peas one or two hoeings, according as the 
ſummer is wet or dry, and ſometimes a weeding beſides 
and this method I find it of infinite advantage to practiſe, as 
the ſucceeding crop, be it what it may, is always remarkably 
clear of weeds , none of thoſe pernicious vegetables having 
been ſuffered to perfect their iceds, whuttt the pea- crop was 
on the ground. 


> mar 


d thay 


Ire ſent 


ar grey 
ſprain 


ea-ler! 


* This praQiice of paſſing the roller over light, porous, and 
hollow land, is to be commended. 

+ If peas-are-ſown thick, they naturally keep down the weed; 
but if ſown in rows with any kind of intervals, hoeing is neceſ- 
ary, 
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By theſe methods of practice I get very good crops of pe: 
from my light chalky loams; but I do not, in every reſpe&, 
manage in the ſame manner on ſome ſtiff clayey land! 
have . 

On this foil I ſow my peas ſomewhat later, perhaps 
fortnight; and I allow the land two plowings before I ſoy 
my peas, that it may be looſened, and made as hollow x 
poſſible, being by nature too compact and cloſe. I here 
ſow peas in the broad-caſt way, and harrow them in; but | 
do not roll them, as it would be apt to knead the land, and 
form a cruſt on its ſurface, which would prevent the ten. 


der ſhoot of the pea trom being able to make its yy ts 


the air. 
I alſo allow leſs ſeed, at moſt three buſhels, often not much 


above two, for an acre, and this heavy land does not require 
ſo much weeding or hoeing, as the weeds are not here of 
ſuch ready and quick growth, 

I have, as well as many farmers who live near me, yet 
another method of fowing theſe peas,, and that is, on land 
that is of a middle nature betwixt light and heavy, My 
uſual practice then is to ſow half my quantity of ſeed broad- 
caſt, ani plow it in; after which I ſow the other half off the 
ſame land. and harrow it in with a long tined harrow, in the 
ſame manner I do on my ſtiff lands. 

Again, on ſome ſtiff ſpewy land I have, I ſow my peas in 
ridges, to keep them from tao much moiſture: but when | 
ſow them this way, I am under a neceſſity of hooking inſtead 
of mowing my crop, which is an inconvenient and flow me- 
thod ; therefore, for the moſt part, I think, to be avoided. 

Theſe then in general are the methods we purſue in this 


country in the culture of the grey pea; a corn which we are 
very fond of, and not without reaſon, as an intermediate 


cro 
— We 


| Sowing peas on ſtiff lands ſhould, if poſſible, be avoided; 
beans are much the beſt for ſuch ſoils, 
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We often, indeed, ſuffer by this our fondneſs; for if a 

ſummer comes on, the crops of - peas in a whole diſtrict 
are ſometimes deſtroyed in a trice by ſlugs, which are very 
greedy of this food, on account of the particular ſweetneſs of 
its ſap. | 

We have no certain method of guarding againſt this dread- 
ful evil, any more than againſt the ravages of game and field- 
ſowls, ſuch as pigeons, &c. which deſtroy great quantities of 
the ſeed immediately after ſowing: all we can do, is to al- 
low ſuch a quantity of ſeed, as that, after all theſe loſſes, 
there will ſtill be enough left to ſupply a full crop; and this, 
indeed, is the principal reaſon of allowing, for our light chalky 
lands, ſo large a quantity of feed as five buſhels, which would 


= be at leaſt as much again as would be neceſſary, was it not 
ne for the ravages above mentioned. 

ere of 

e, yt ARTICLE XVI. 

land 4 : 
My Scot a proper dreſſing for Meadows, and recommended as a 

road- Manure for Clover. 

f 1 

12 From the Mos zum Rusricux, Vol. J.) 


ANY farmers, in ſome counties, are at a great loſs to 
as in find a proper dreſſing for their meadows: to ſuch 1 would 
jen recommend the uſe of coal-ſoot, than which nothing can be 
ſtead i more profitable and advantageous; its effects will be very 


me- MW viſible for upwards of three years, during which time no other 


d. manure need be laid on the land. 

this Coal - ſootꝰ is of a very warm retreſhing nature; it cheriſhes 

e are X | | and 
diate 


* Soot is an excellent dreſſing for green wheat in February: 

We it ſhould be ſown by hand, in quantity ſufficient to blacken the 

land. This is frequntly ptactiſed in Leiceſterſhire, and many other 

led; WM counties. It is of a warm nature, therefore it does moſt good on 
told, moiſt, clayey ſoils. 


8 
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and gives nouriſhment to the graſs; it kills the noxious in 
ſects that infeſt the crop, and protects it from the effects q 
froſts, ſnows, and chilling rains; and, what is ſtill of greats hirt 
conſequence, it will kill the moſs that ſo often abounds in ſou 
meadows 7. elle 

I muſt not, however, fail noticing, that ſoot will not har 
theſe good effects if the meadow land ſhould be ſo damp a 
to require draining : in this caſe cuts muſt be made acroſ 


it, in proper directions, previous to the laying on the coal {Witte 


foot, which would otherwiſe be of little ſervice. \fter 
All rank weeds ſhould be carefully grubbed up from + 
morg the graſs, and that before they have perfected their 
ſeeds; without which precaution, in point of time, the work 
would be to do over again. | . whi 
The general quantity I lay on an acre of meadow: land is 
twenty five looſe buſhels 3 more I find to be rather prejudicial, Miſtake 
and leſs does not anſwer all the purpoſes we are to expect it is 
from this exeellent manure. 
I be beſt time for applying this dreſſing, I take to be the 
beginning of the ſpring : about February is the time I gene- 
rally lay it on “; the gentle rains which then, for the molt 
part, enſue, waſh it in · to the land, and the following crop is 
greatly benefited by it. This is very ſoon viſible from the 


fine deep verdure which the graſs aſſumes. E 
Some of my meadow land is particularly ſubject to be da. WW! ar 
maged by froſts, ww &c. On this 1 generally lay the proper may 
| quantity pro: 

| It 

+ The winter is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing ſoot on meadow AVE 
ground. mile 


We have already mentioned we think it beſt done in winter, WM. ce 
and that for this reaſon, viz, that the firſt rains after the froſt 
breaks will wath it in to the land, and warm and cheriſh the roots 


of the graſs ; whereas when it is laid on in the ſpring, it may by ſup 
its great hcat affect the blade and heart of the grats, and tor a time 


at leaſt, ſtop the progrels of its yegetation, 


. $4 
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uantity of ſoot-in the beginning of November; and ſome- 
imes, if the winter is likely to be ſevere, I venture to allow 
birty buſhels to an acre, which in other caſes | never do. 

I have, by experience, found coal-aſhes and foot a moſt ex. 
ellent manure for clover, as it ſecures this crop from drought, 


and brings it greatly forward. 


ſoot as will cover the land very thinly over, which is about 
fifteen buſhels; and this 1 do in the month of February, ſoon 
fter which the ſpring rains waſh it in to the ground, and the 
plant thrives amazingly. 

The ſame may be ſaid of 6000 aſhes, which I lay on thicker, 


o the quantity of, at leaſt, forty buſhels on an acre; from 
which I find a great advantage. 

The farmer who attempts to ſow ſoot over his Rr muſt 
take care to do it very thin and regular; for if it falls in lumps, 
it is ten to one but it gives the hay, made that ſummer, a bit- 
ter, diſagreeable taſte, very unpalatable to the cattle which eat 
it. | | 


gene- 

molt the ſoot an equal quantity of ſand, which helps to ſpread it 
op is regularly; and on light land I often-mix it with an equal 
1 the ¶auantity of ſlaked lime, both which have a very good effect. 


I am willing my brother farmers ſhould know it, that they 
may have it at their option to adopt the practice if they ap- 
prove of it. 

It will be very well worth their while, provided they can 
ave it at a reaſonable rate, which they may, above twenty 
miles from London, by land-carriage, and wherever there is 
a communication by water, though at almoſt ever fo great a 


froſt Wiftance. 
wm Other great towns alſo, where ſea or pit coal is burnt, may 
WY lupply the farmers with it; but the misfortune is, that where 


ir is in the greateſt plenty, they leaſt know the uſe of it. 
Great 


I generally ſow on my ſecond year's crop of clover as moch 


I have often found it uſeful, on my ſtiffer loam, to ſow with 


Having mytelf found great benefit by uſing. this coal · ſoot 


ot 
E 


27 
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Great care, however, ſhould be taken to get it genuine and 


good, the merchant chimney:fweeper frequently, to encreaſe 
the bulk, mixing fine ſifted coal-aſhes with it; this is a grty 
fraud, but may eafily enough, with proper care and circum. 
ſpection, be diſcovered ;| for the aſhes make the ſoot gritty 
and encreaſe its weight in a very ſenſible degree. 

Before I conclude this letter, I muſt give my brother far. 
mers a caution ; which is, that they never lay the foot on 


land in windy weather, as not only great part of it will be 


loſt and waſted, but the remainder will be ſo unequally dif. 
poſed as to do rather more harm than good. 

Should any thing elſe occur to my recollection, which may 
be of ſervice to the lovers of agriculture, and proper to be in. 
ſerted in your collection, I ſhall not fail communicating it 
to you, being firmly of opinion that 1 ſhali thereby merit ſome. 
thing of my country ; and, indeed, 1 fincerely wiſh this ſame 


motive would pron pt every one, capable of doing it with pro. 


priety, to write you the reſult. of their experience, in the ſub- 
jects of which your work is to conſiſt. 


* 


CY 
nw_— 


ARTICLE XVI. 


Method of burning Clay, and the benefit of it as a Manure, 
| [From the Mus zun Rusrticum, Vol. I.] 


8 you ſeem deſirous of having an account of whatever 

may be adyantageous to the public, I have traſmit: 

ted you one of a manure, which I found very beneficial; 
which you may either publiſh, or not, as you think proper. 

I obſerved our lands, (for I then lived in a wet clay coun- 

try) after having borne three crops of corn, which is the 

common method of huſbandry in thoſe parts, produced good 

quantities of graſs for two or three years; after which the 

gre mw. 


that it 


1 v3.2 
ground began to /adden, and then the produce a and 


ruſhes grew in abundance. 
preat This led me to think, that whatever would contribute to 
um. keep the particles diſunited would be of great ſervice; and, 
itty further I imagined, that clay or foil burnt would never re- 
| unite; which proved a fact: moreover, that the falt it gained 
- far by paſſing through the fire would enrich the land, which ap- 
t n peared from its produce when denfhired *; though I never 
11 be BY approved of that huſbandry, as the foil was thereby diminiſhed, 
7 diſ- which is already too thin in that country. This determined 

me to attempt burning 2 which I did in the manner fol- 
map lowing. | ; 
© in. I cauſed a labourer to dig as much clay as made a number 
ng it ot walls of nine inches high, and of the ſame thickneſs, and 
Ome- the ſame diſtance from each other, in a parallel direction, as 
ſame WAY would make about a ſquare of three yards: theſe vacancies, 
| pro- being like tunnels of brick-kilns, I filled with bruſh wood, 
» Cub- and on that threw ſome cinders, or ſmall coal, of which I had 


ſuſhcient quantities, then living nigh ſome coalleries; after 
which I covered the whole ſquare with clay about three in- 
ches thick, leaving the ends of the tunnels open, which I 
then lighted on the windward fide: as ſoon as the fire had 
got ſufficient head, I ſtopt the mouths of them; and when I 
nerceived the covering was almoſt burnt through, I had a 
{mall ſprinkling of cinders, or ſmall coal, thrown on the heap, 
and then another covering of clay of the ſame thickneſs ; and 
thus I went on till my fire was ſeven or eight feet high. 

When I found my fire was very well kindled, which was 


nure, 


{mit- 

a commonly about the time 1 put my ſecond coat on, I uſed 
** bod enlarge the baſe of the fire, by continuing the tunnels, and 
2 by adding new ones to the ſides, (which were filled and co- 
$ the vered 


gool BY * Denſhiring, or burnbaiting, can very ſeldom be- praiſed 
hn the Bi vithout injuring land, unleſs the ſoil happens to be very deep, ſs 
em dat it may be renewed by deep plowing. | 


* 


vered as the others, and then lighted) till I made my fir 
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about ſeven yards ſquare; for I ſoon found it never bury 
well in the middle, if it was ſo large at firſt. 

Care ſhould be taken the labourer does not put on to 
thick a coat at once, as it will be apt to ſmother the fire: 
belides, by confining the heat in too much, the clay was ay 
to run and vitrefy, which. was then of little ue. 

As foon as the heap was ſufficiently cool (for the ſooner i 
is laid on the land the better) I put about ten large cart - load 


on a ſtatute acre, and found it an admirable manure for either wh 
meadow, paſture, or corn: for the latter it will not laſt mor * 
than three crops, though longer for the two former; and vid 
this I have made prodigious improvements; but J don't be r 
lieve it will anſwer for a ſandy foil, as it will render it (till Boc 
lighter “. . con 

This manure I burnt all times of the year, though flowe 80 
in the winter than ſummer, but always faſteſt in a, windy wen. 2 
ther 7. 

This, I fancy, may be kucntwich bruſh-wood, or furze only oh 
which I apprehend may anſwer better between the coats tha PE 
coal, as it will keep the clay more open. 5 

| T 
ART, gath 
| earl 

It is very certain, that burnt clay, uſed as a manure, make cire 
land lighter, by diſuniting the particles, before poſſibly too com. equi 
pact; it therefore ſtands to reaſon, that it is not ſo proper for dom 
light porous ſoils : this manure alſo warms and invigorates land and 
raiſing in it a light fermentation, thereby diſpoſing i it to part witli ** 
its vegetative virtues. imp 

1 There cannot be a better or more ſimple method of burnine it in 

clay than that uſed by our 3 : as ſuch we therefor _ 
whic 


recommend it to our readers, 
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An TICLE XVIII. 


Of the chcapeſs way of manuring Land. 


From Y6ouxG's Rural Oeconomy ] | 


at. 

| HERE are fo very few farms ſituated on foils that are 
ner it f 
1 rich enough to need no manuring, that the enquiry 


what manure is cheapeſt, is certainly one of conſequence. It 
may be laid down almoſt as a maxim, that there is no farm- 
ing without manure, and that in plenty too; for the diffe- 


good heart, and thoſe from a poor exhauſted ſoil, that the 
compariſon is almoſt beyond calculation. It ſhould never 
be forgotten, that the expence of cultivation is the (ame upon 
the latter as the former. Plowing, harrowing, feed, ſowing, 


when theſe, are the ſame upon a field that yields two querrers 
per acre, as upon another that yields five ; what provigiouſly 
ſuperior profit mult ariſe from one, over what is received from 
the other. | | 

But the neceſſ'y of thorough manuring may. in part, be 
gathered from the practice of all gbod huſbandmen, from the 
earlieſt account of time. Now, common farmers are in no 


* circumſtance apt to be ſpirited, unleſs the profit has nothing 


com- 
er for dom, very anx!0us in procuring manure : however faulty 


land and ſhort-fighted they may be in ſome reſpeQ+ concerning 
its management, one cannot obj ct to them a falſe idea of its 


| with 

importance; but a too great eagerneſs to gin the benefit of 
. it in a number of ſucceſſive crops. I be grand diſpute, in this 
— matter, is the method of procuring manure, the variations of 


which are extremely great; different almoſt in every ſituation. 


The preſent point is not therefore to treat of every practice, 


Vol Il. Ne Il. a whuch 


rence is fo very great between the crops from land that is in 


rolling, water-furrowing, reaping, harveſting, and carting, 


equivocal in it; and we find them, throughout the king- 


71 


cr 


_ Monfieur Duhamel, or Monſieur du Chateauvieux, I forge 


exceed an indifferent marle; the expence is the ſame, 


that wherever this manure is ſo very excellent, it is univerſal 
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which would require a volume, but to ſketch them in gener 
with a few remarks on the means of ſupplying the capiy 
articles, where they are not to be had, i 

Marle may be called the prince of manures; both for t 
degree of fertility which it occaſions, the time it laſts, and th, 
lowneſs of the expence. In thoſe countries where it is ma 
profitably uſed, a manuring with marle that laſts good tweny 
years, coſts ſrom fiſty ſhillings to four pounds four fhilling, 
which is ſurpriſingly cheap. Suppoſing the price four pound 
it is juſt four ſhillings per acre per annum 4 which may 
called one plowing a year. Now, let the writers on th 
new Huſbandry conſider this i ſtate of the caſe, and reflef 
whether their ſyſtem of manuring be reaſonable or na 


which, adviſes the countryman, when he is about to manut 
his land, to calculate the expence of it, and lay out the ſu 
in tillage ; aſſuring him that the latter will pay him mud 
better than the former. Praiſing one part of gogd huſbandy 
in excluſien of another, is the abſurdity of thoie only wh 
give in to the hypothetical rage of ſyſtem, which is alone 
ſuſficient to darken and perplex the cleareſt minds. 'Tillag: 
and manure are both abſolutely neceſſary ; and that, perhaps 
in proportion to each other ; for manure, from its vegetatin 
power, makes the ſeeds of weeds to ſprout fo quickly, th 
unleſs excellent tillage be given, the ſoil can never be clean, 
But to think, that one or two plowings annually ean poſliby 
equal the benefit of marle, is an evident abſurdity, _ 
Clay is, I apprehend, in no reſpect equal to marle, excey 
the duration of the benefit received from it: the degree 
fertility it confers, is not comparable to that of marle; but 
very good clay may certainly equal, and has been found td 


Chalk is uſed in many parts of England with a ſucceſs equi 
to that of any marle under the ſun ; but it is very obſervable 


U 


N 


deneri 


capi rt and marle be not the fame thing under different names? 
1 


he expence of this manure varies like that of marle: It laſts 


s long- 
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ure of any that 1s uſed in England. It is fo much valued in 
any parts of the kingdom, that'the farmers think no manage- 
ent will do without it: But it is very obſervable, that we 
xperimentally know little of its real utility. The few trials 
at have been publiſhed on it, prove rather againſt it. It is 
id to be much of that nature which is requiſite for aſſiſting 
he earth in yielding its fertility, but gives no increaſe. 

However, but little js well known concerning it: upon 


eficial, particulary the black moory, peat hs, and boggy 
ands; and this ſeems to prove the juſtneſs of the above men- 
oned obſervation, for theſe ſoils certainly abound much in 
egetative virtue, but are greatly in want of being enabled to 
xert it. The expence of liming, ir various parts, is fo ex- 
remely different, that it is impoſſible even to ſketch any 
hing like a medium. It riſes from ten ſhillings to ten 
pounds. Lime no where laſts long; two or three years, and, 
n many places, only one, are the common duration of the 
enefit. 

Dungs of all kinds are much affected, and with great rea- 
on, by the farmers. The general method is to fodder the 
traw of the crop in a yard adjoining the barns, where all ſorts 
re collected together, forming a compoſt, the chief part of 
hich is rotten ſtraw : the benefit every one finds from it is 
ery great; but in the quantities commonly uſed, viz. from 
en to thirty loads, the fertility it occaſions does not laſt long; 
tis a common notion that land ſhould be manured with it 
ery three years; in ſome places four. The expence is 
liffcult to calculate, as ir coſts the farmer MY but car- 
lage, and perhaps turning over. , 


% 


except 


pree 
but 1 
und td 


In 


y the fat, ſoft, ſoapy kind? quere, therefore, whether that 


Lime, I apprehend, is the moſt common and general ma- 


me ſoils there can be no doubt of its being exceedingly be- 


; purchaſe it. 
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In the neighbourhood of many cities and towns, EM 
buy all forts of uff they can get; but this is by no meant 
ſo general as it ought. 

It is not my preſent buſineſs to give 2 aiſles catalogue 
of manures, 1 would only ſketch a ſew olf the principal by 
way of a guide to direct in the conſideration of ſome that [ 
ſhall propoſe. I therefore paſs over, without mention, a num- 
ber that are not material in that light. 

There are many ſituations that either cannot command 


. marle, chalk, clay, lime; or they are upon iuch 1011s as they 


do no: agree with; in ſuch places, we generally lee the far 
mers conſine themſelves to their yard dung, or to the follling 
their ſheep, if it is the cuſtom of the Eouniry : unlels they are 
near a town that affords much manure, and it is common to 

Such a ſituation is unfavourable to huſbandry, and a good 
farmer ought to contrive ſome method orother for remedying 
ſuch an evil, The grapd one which I ſhall in this caſe re. 
commend, is the keeping a great ſtock of cattle, and the put. 
chaſing as much ſtraw and ſtubble as poſſible : And this me- 


thod of raiſing manure is, I am confident, the cheapeſt that 


can in many places be praiſed. But the general idea is very 
contrarv. in ſo much that nothing is more com mon (and in. 
deed the more favourable to ſuch cultivators as have the fpirit 
to act diticrently) than to fee the farmers ſelling t their ſtraw 
to whoever will buy it. This certainly ſhews à very falle 
notion, but 1 do not think it proves againſt the propoſition: 

Fur it is to be obierved, that few farmers keep half the cattle 
they ought, and conſequently many of them cannot conver 
their raw into manure with any profit, conſequently they are 
obliged to {ell it; and this is fo often the caſe, that I doubt 
not but the practice is often thought the reſult of choice, when 
it is the mere effect of neceſſity. This is, one of the many 


bleſſcd effects of their overſtocking themſelves with land; un- 


till they cannot afford to buy cattle, even to conver: their out 
ſtrax 
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grau into manure. There cannot be a more fatal error, or 


neay one chat is more likely to end in a farmer's ruin. It is 
| wuch like letting their flocks of ſheep out for their neigh- 
logue WW ours to fold at ſo much per wgek, which is practiſed in ſome 
al by WW pjaces, and I doubt not but in others they fell their yard 
bat ! dung % | P 
num- A quantity of ſtraw turns with a good many cattle to muck 
more dung than many would at firſt imagine. I have found 
mane by experiment, that twenty-ſeven head of cattle will convert 
ny 6xty five loads; of ſtraw and hawlm (beſides what they eat of 
8 far it) into about three hundred loads of dung. 
Ming Hawlm, or wheat ſtubble, ſold for ſix ſhillings or ſeven 
y are 


ſhillings a load, and ſtraw, at an average of all forts and ſca- 
ſons, at about-rwelve ſhillings. Each of . ſixy five 


loads made about three and one half of dung. Horſes well 
good littered yield from twelve to ſeventeen loads of dung per 
Tying i horſe. Five loads of ſtraw, and four of ſtubble, were con- 
e ke. verted by eighty eight fat hogs into ninety loads of very rot- 
| pur- 


ten dung. 
But they had not litter enough ; they would have made 


twelve or fifteen loads into manure. As it was, the ſtraw 


S Me- 


t that 


ven Bi made ten loads for one. I have found in theſe, and dther 
id "Wl proportions, that the manure is excellent; but * from 
* the hogs much the heſt. ) x 

To Let us now calculate the expence of 3 in this man- 
falſe 


ner. We muſt calculate, that the cattle in the yard eat none 
of the ſtraw, becauſe what they eat ſhould be carried to the ac- 
cattle i count of their nouriſhment, and not that of manure: this 
Nel BY matter will be ſtated plainly, if we calculate the dung as five 
Wake to one. The loads of dung, cart loads ot forty buſhels, and 
loubt WY thoſe of ſtraw, large waggon loads- 

when One hundred loads of firaw will make five hundred of 
mam i dung: the expences will be as follows. 


un. *.. roo 
o bs 


ſtras 


tion: 


K's 


"I 


_ 160 loads of ſtraw, at 12 f. 1 60 


E 


Carting 250 loads of ant or mole hills, ar, 1 
virgin-earth, ® &c.  &c. into farm - yard, at 


3 dl. a load digging, or five Hillings a ſcore, * q 
and 7 5. a ſcore or day for the team, 12s. a A 
« ſcore b bs * $ 710 0 ol 
Mixing 250 loads of earth with Foo of dung: | * 


750 at 1d. - > ; A 6 
Re-carting the compoſt on to the land, and 
ſpreading it, at 3 4. a ſcore or day, and 7 1. the 


team, - " 5 . . 18 18 0 
1.89 7 6 


4 ARE mol 

This is about 2 5. 4d. per load, ſpread on the land: but har 
it obſervable, I have charged the teams at 14. per horſe, cars, Dam 
and man, which is what they may be hyred for in moſt coun: 
tries: and much beyond what they coſt the farmers. _ 
his circumſtance will near, if not quite, reduce it to 2 na 

per load; but whether it is called 2 3. 25. 2 d. or 2.5. 4d. is her n 


gere matter, for all are ſurpriſingly cheap. Twenty loads per Make 


acre of this compoſt come but to L. 2, and the benefit may 0 lix 
certainly be calculated at four years duration in great beat ever 
I ſhould chooſe to renew at the end of four years; but the anu. 
land would, beyond a doubr, be perpetually on the increaſe dari 
fertility. The expence is therefore ten ſſulungs per acre per ſhes, 
annum. 2 xpenc 

Marle was found to be 4 5. per acre for 20 years duration n the 


At firſt ſight this may appear to be vaſtly cheaper than theſ-rmer 


dung ; but nothing is more true than the contrary.” For threeW'itanc 
years after marling, the benefit is not ſo conſiderable as when ppoſe 
the marle is become well miged W The fi ſt ”= Gr) 

1 It is 
ſe to 


* Chalk is excellent for this uſe; Rena better ill, 
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othing; the ſecond it begins to come in to play ; the third 
N hams found from it, though not equal to the fourth, fifth, 
2c. and the five laſt years of the twenty the effect is nearly 
orn out. The ſoil may always be the better for it, but no- 
bing comparable the laſt five years to the preceeding. It 
olds, therefore, in great vigoug twelve years. This circum- 


7 


ance adds not a little to the 45. per acre. But farther: 
It is to be much queſtioned, whether marle, in its beſt ſtate, 
my where yeilds an increaſe of product equal to that which 
uch a manuting of dung, as I haye mentioned, will occaſion. 
There are ſoils wherein it would undoubtedly beat the dung, 
if the latter was tried on the ſame ; for inſtance, light ſands. 
But that compariſon would be uſeleſs; the dung is propoſed 
$ a ſuccedaneum to thoſe manures which ap” be had in 
ny plenty: that is, for the uſe of farmers who have neither 
iarle, chalk, or lime, viz, thoſe in general who occupy 
oams and clays. 5 | Ras ad 
Upon ſuch ſoils five manurings of my dung compoſt, 
ach 20 loads, or 100 in the 20 years, will, I am confident, 


nake a loam yield, upon an average of the 20 years, from'five 
o lix quarters per. acte of all ſorts of corn: which marle will 
ever near equal in the beſt: 10 years of its 20. Land fo 
nanured with dung wants no other manuring ; but the fineſt 
arled lands require every now and then a manuring ot dung, 
ſhes, oil-cake, &c. &c. which; if it was added to the firſt 
xpence, would raiſe it much; but the benefit is calculated 


armers truſt ſolely to their marle. The ſheep-told is another 
ſtance of advantage they have, which the dunged ſoil is not 
ppoſed to enjoy, becauſe upon ſuch ſoils the tarms are, in 
eneral, too (mall for a tald:. 


lt is from theſe ohn iderations, or rather facts, that I ven- 
te to pronounce the method here propoſed to be cheaper 


nfinitely exceed the marle on any foil whatever. With pro- 
der management, of not croſs-cropping, ſuch a manuring will 


n the ſuppoſition : indeed 1 know of no coumry where the 
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than even marle, which has always been reckoned the chen 
eſt of all manures. But there remains another way to calcy, 
late it: I before ſuppoſed firaw to be bought ; but ſtubble 

much cheaper, and to be 1 in moſt 9 n in much great. 


er quantities. 
| ; . 


| * J. 5. d. 
100 loads of ſtubble, at 7 5. „„ 6.S.Y 
Carting as before YE wy N & 

Mixing ditto __ - 3 2 6.8” 
Re-carting ditto _. * : „ X18 15) 0 det 
as 

£ 64 7 6 pre 


This does not amount to 1 5 9d. a Joad, notwithſtand Fn 
the teams are charged at a hiring price. A farmer, I an 
confident, would manage to reduce this to 1 s. 6 d. But vbe 
ther he did or not, it is plain the expence of the manuringi 
vaſtly reduced from the preceeding culculation; and conſ 


quently, the remarks made on that, are much ſtronger wit 1 
reſpect to this caſe. | 1 

I ſhall, in the next place, calculate the expence when tht buſh 
manure mate by fatting of hogs. dam, 

44 1 the « 

100 loads of ſtubble, as before I 35 0 ons 
Carting 509 loads of earth to the he en, as 1 as 
- © fare 7 oe 15 0 grafl 
Mixing 1500 loads, at 1 13 - Z 6 5 F< 
Re-carting the compoſt on to the land, &c. as be- chaſe 
fore 2 — — . j. 37 10 ment 

| — lent o 


Z 93 15 ſow Ci 


P 


This is exactly 1 5. 3 d. per load, and the teams charged at the 
iring price, as before. It is needleſs to remark, that the ex- 


per acre of this excellent compoſt would coſt no more than 
255. I may fairly venture to pronounce it the cheapeſt of all 
methods of manuring land. 

It is to be remarked, that where young ling, fern, brakes, 
Sc. &c. are to be procured in large quantities, they may be 
in part ſubſtituted in the room of ſtubble; but the latter 
deſerves more account for its general plenty ; and particularly 
25 the method of converting it to any uſe is unknown, 1 ap- 
prehend, in three fourths of the kingdom; in which parts the 
farmers would moſt readily ſell it by the acre extremely 
cheap, an opportunity almoſt invaluable to thole who have 
the ſenſe and penetration to purchale all they can, and is, 
beyond a doubt, the quickelt, and chcapeſt, and beſt method 
of improving poor ſoils, a nd cart iug good ones to the high- 

eſt point of fertility, eo 

But for executing p!ans of this ſort, great ſtocks of cattle 
are requiſite 3 hence the truth of the remark | have ſo often 
made, that ,without plenty of cattle there can be no good 
huſbandry, If a man comes to a farm mach worn out and 
damaged by bad management, he ought ceftainly to convert 
the chiet of it to producing cabbages, trunips, carrots, pota- 
toes, &c. &c. and as taſt as he got any part of it by their means 
into good Heart, to lay down large quantities with artificial 
graſſes; by which means he will be able to keep great ſtocks 
of cattle; and this again will enable him profitably to pur- 
chaſe ſttaw and ſtubble of bis neighbours ; a train of manage - 
ment that will inevitably bring all his farm into moſt excel. 
lent order and fertility ; and when ever he thinks proper to 


lors gained from ten | 

The bringing mand From e cities and towns, 
13 an excellent cuſtom ; but, in reſpect of cheapneſs, is not to 
Vox. II. Ne Il. 0 7. by 


4+ 


pence would, in practice, be much reduced. Twenty loads 


ſow corn, enſure him from one acre, 20 much as s his predeceſ. 


be named with that I have juſt ſketched. Two ſhillings aud 
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ſixpence a cart load, or five ſhillings a waggon load, are com. 
mon prices of dung, &c: &c. And for. foot, aſhes, malt. duſt, 
woolen-tages, bones, &c. the price is exceedingly high; it i 
true, the quantity of the latter ſpread on an acte is ſmall; 
but yet all of them are well known to be dear manures, and, 
at one mention, plainiy more expenſive than thoſe which I hay 
ſketched. Hog dung, clear of, all mixture, may be had for 
15. 6 d a load, by buying ſtubble, and as good as for 2 5. 60 
bought in a town, beſides all the expences of carriage. 

From the conſiderations, therefore, which have occurrelf 
to me, as well as from my own practice, I have the greateſ 
reaſon to believe, that buying ſtraw or ſtubble to litter grea 
ſtocks of cattle, much the cheapeſt and moſt effectual way of 
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manuring land. 


* 


AR TACLE XIX. 


On the Utility of a general Survey of the preſent; Hate F wit 


Agriculture in every County in this Kingdom. 7 
| of l 
\ * 
Tue Editors of this work entertained very fanguine hopes, tha I 


what was ſaid in their Introduction concerning the advantages u Þ/iil 
be reaped from a comparative view of the ſtate of agriculture nM the 
the different counties of Scotland, [ Vol: I. Introd p. 6. & 1% of |; 
would have created a more general correſpondence from the poir 
perſons of that profeſſion in the different corners of the country, WW late 
Some of their friends, convinced of that utility, have taken the T 
hint, and have communicated ſeveral very valuable pieces t. 


ſpeQing the management in their nei ghbourhood; for which they 3 
return their hearty and ſincere thanks, and will ever be prowl oy er 
of ſach correſpondents, when they ſhall be pleaſed to hoo ton 
them in that way. The extent ofahat correſpondence has 10 * 


however been ſo genetal, as, from the great advantages thit 
| would 


* 


uf 
_ 
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would reſult from it, might have been expected. We are happy 
however to think, that this has proceeded more from the inat - 
tention of thoſe who ſhould communicate that knowledge, than 
from any belief or conviction,that whatwe requeſted would con- 


tial ao ourſelves, or our own conceits, we beg leave to lay before 


we have advanced on this head. The inſtances of miſtaken ma- 
nagement in the agriculture in England, from Mr Young's Tour, 


they may be ſatisfied with their own management and oeconomy, 
or that of their neighbourhood ; yet, were the different practi- 
ces in different corners to be faithfully laid before them, few 
but would find ſomething to amend or alter. ; 


[From De Re Ruſtica. ® 


HE Six Weeks Tour through the ſouthern counties of 
England and Wales, is one of the moſt uſe ful pieces for 
improving and, promoting agriculture that I have ever met 
with., It is written by the author of the Farmers Letters. 
Who he i is, is quite immaterial, ſince it is certain he is a man 
of letters and much reading. 

know not anything that would eontribute more to eſta- 
bliſh in this country a ſound ſyſtem of agriculture, and raiſe 
the nation to the higheſt pitch of glory, than two or three men 
of liberal education and knowledge of huſbandry being ap- 
pointed, at the public expence, to take a ſurvey of the preſent 
ſtate of agriculture in every countyin this kingdom, 

They ſhould examine into, and lay before the public, an 
account of the nature of the ſoil in the different parts of each 
county; take drawings of the ſeveral implements now in ule 
over the kingdom, both the old and thoſe of modern inven- 
tion; particularly deſcribe the uſe of each, point out their ad. 
vantages and defects, and of choſe in particular that are uſed 
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tribute nothing to the general good. But that we may not be par- | 


our readers the following eſſay, which ſtrongly Sn whas * 


may convince the farmers of this country, that however much 


CP 


are employed for the purpoſe, and what number appear to he 
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in draught ; they ſhould add, what number of horſes or ore 


neceſſary. They ſhould alſo give an account of the ſever 
ſorts of grain and plants now cultivated in each county, wit 
the method and courſe in which they are cultivated, remark 
ing what particular grain and plant each county ſeems mol 
adapted to; they ſhould likewiſe enquire into the heaths 
waſtes, commons, and common fields; alſo into the wood, 
and what ſtate they are in as to timber. And in regard to the 
heathe, waſtes, and eommons, they ſhould give an account d 
what each is particularly adapted to, under a ſtate of improre 
ment, with the quantity of acres each contains. 

They ſhould alſo examine into the preſent ſtate of the roads 
both public and pariſh, point out what new roads, and what 
improvements and amendments are neceſſary. They ſhoull 
likewiſe particularly examine into the improvements now go 
ing forward, under the late acts for the ſeveral ineloſures, witi. Mom 
in the laſt ten or fifteen years, giving an account of the me ſtat 
thods purſued in each county, the expence and manner den 
laying out the land and incloſing it, with the ſucceſs that bu cul 


hitherto attended, or ſeemslikely to attend ſuch improvements it. 
and the particular local conſequences of theſe ſeveral acts for iſ 531 
incloſing. 6 his e 


A work of this kind would be attended with no great di. ud, 
ſiculty, nor would it require any great, length of time: One Mende 
two years would compleat it, and perhaps nothing would con. the 
tribute more to immortalize the reign of GEORGE the Third, He 
than his patronizing this great and valuable undertaking. ubjec 


If we could once ſee a well-adapted, ſound ſyſtem of hu Wn ex: 


| bandry practiſed through this kingdom, not only in the p · r bu; 


ſent cultivated, but alſo now uncultivated lands; we need no he S. 
longer ſtand in fear of any of our neighbours : on the contrary, {Walt te 
we ſhould certainly become the greateſt preſs | in Europe, ani 


the — to all. 7 ' gre 
Franc: 
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Orty France had once a miniſter bed would (ood have catched 


to be flying thoughts. I would Me had ſuch an one at this time! 
en hat great man turned bis chief attention to agriculture: he 
with bed upon it, to the nation, as the foundation of its power; 
nark. e ſupport of its grandeur, and the true fource oi the people's 
mol WW: ppinels- 

earhs He ſtated the value of the provinces in, proportion to the 


lenty which each yielded, and he preferred ſuch riches to 
onqueſt, which creates reſentment and jealouſy. Plenty, 
« ſaid he, renders neighbouring nations dependent on us, 
ſince we can refuſe or conſent to ſupply their wants, The 
c productions of the earth cannot be carried off, but to the 

« profit of the owner, in the way of trade; but arts and manu- 
factures may, with the artiſt and . . be carried 
© to any other country in the world.“ 

The knowledge of the ns government of a king- 
lom was, in the opinion of this great man, the true ſcience of 
ſtateſman, fince it gave birth co, and increaſed the wealth of 
he nation. I he inattention of the people, ſaid he, in not 
* cultivating their waſte lands, muſt be got the better of; but 
it muſt be done hy precept, and their concurrence muſt be 
gained by-encouragements.” The truly great maſter of 
his excellent miniſter ſeconded all his wite extenſire views, 
nd, in the ſpirit of tcue patriotiſin, he eſtimated the men of 
anded eſtates, who ſauntered about bis court, to the detriment 
{their owl affairs, and the manifeſt huit of their country. 

However, not to wander too far for matter to illuſtrate my 
ub ject, I ſhall now, in ſome reſpect, ſhew the neceſſity of ſuch” 
n examination as I have recommended, into our preſent ſyſtem 
{ buſbandry through the kingdom, by laying before you, from 
he Six Weeks Tour, the author's account of plowing, from the 
aſt to the weſt ſide of the iſland. | 

The variations in the manner of thge were extremely 

great, and form an inſtance of as ben management as 
cc any 
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& any I met with. This will appear very evident, from, the 
« NO table of ſoils, and quantity plowed in a day. 
© Improved 200 of en, 


8 W turnip land- 
. « 2 Horſes, 
2 Acres. 


66 — Suffolk and to Braintree in Eſſex. 2 
Light, loamy, and ſome heavy G 
« 2 Horſes, 
„ Aere. . 
« At Lord Clare's in Eſſex. 
% Loam top heavy for turnips: | 
« 2 Oxen, 
5 1:8. x: Acte- 

a ©« Between Braintree and Chilmeford. 
„Mixed foils, both light and heavy 3 turnips and beans: 
3 Horſes, ſometimes tour, - 


l 6e 1 Acre. Y 
« Between Acton in Uxbridge Middleſex. 2 a 
“ Both light and heavy; turnip and brat-land: RT” « þ 
« 4 Horſes in a line, * 
5 ö « Acre. 1 


„ Around Wycomb, in Buckinghamſhire 
* Light ion; bears good turnips », 


Five Horles, often ſi 1 

- „ From 3 to 1 acre. 'n « ( 
- & About Stock Church, in Oxfordſhire. 
4 Chalky ſoil : | ; 
« 6 Horſes, LY Ye 

& 2 Acre. ; It! 
& Near Sherborn, on Cotſwould- hills, Glouceſterſkire. uml 
« Light, but chalky and r: = 20 
84 Horſes, . f be la 


« x Acre. 3 | more 


LE in 


From North Leach, thraugh Glouceſterſhire, Monmouth 
« ſhire, and Glamorganſhire. 
F. Light and middling turnip-· land, &c. 
« Fight oxen; never leſs than fix ; or four, any 
- « two horſes. 3 
6 From ⁊ to Lacre. 1 0 
« Between the Deviſes and Saliſbury. 
Light and middling great quantities of turnips: 
4 Horſes, never leſs than three, 
e 5Carce one Acre. 2 
In the neighbourhood of Saliſbury. « 
« Various ſoils, but in general light: 
« 3 and 5 Horſes, 
„ 1 Acre. © . 
Through Hampſhire. 
« Light dry foil in general: 
. oh 
6 Here. 
«Between Guilford and Cobham i in ies 
Much fand; and light loan: N 
* 4 Hories, and often more, 
4, 6, and 8 Oxen, 
« 1 Acre, light toil, 
« Acre heavy. 2 | 
« About Ilford, Efſex. * | . 
Gravel, | 
« 2 Horſes, 
* © x Acre.“ 


E 


ry * 


It is certainly very evident, from this account, that a great 
re. umber of cattle are kept to no purpoſe, and that the kcepiug 
a { them is not only a private, but a public misfortuue; fince 
be land employed to maintain them might be applied much 
more profitably to the tarmer and the nation. This matter 
herclore cries aloud for public examination, and if the Lon- 

: don 
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don Society was on that ſolid, united footing, which may 
gentlemen wiſh it was, I ſhould be tempted to lay before then 
a hint, recommending. the procuring, not a model, but y 
actual plough ; I mean every different plough uſed throug 
England “: When this was done, I would have a meeting ci 
led of mechanical gentlemen and actual mechanics, when, 
is very poſſible, a plough might ſoon be produced, which migt 
be yet more adapted to anſwer the purpoſes required of 
plough than any now in uſe, the requifites of a plough bein 
eaſy entrance, ſteadineſs, compleat ſubverſion, and leaſt rel 
ance or draught. | 


* The beſt known plough at preſent is the Rotherham, or pate 
plougb. This plough, with a pair of horſes, without a driver, ü 
reins anſwering the purpoſe, will, with eaſe to the borſes, ploy 
an acre a day, in all arable land, light or ſtiff: and ue have gre 
pleaſure in- being able, upon enquiry, to inform our readers i 
the neighbourhood of London, that this plough is made, in a con 
pleat manner by, K. Edwards, ALTER near the'Plotyh, 


Clapham, in Surry. ; ; * 
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"ARTICLE XX. 
the Culture of Barley—Of the Cult ure of Oats: 
L Dickſon's Agriculture Vor. II. 


) ARLEY is the grain next in value to wheat. There are 
) three different kinds of it uſed in Scotland: The com- 
dn barley, the Lincolnſhire barley, and the Highland barley, 
mmonly called Rough Bear. There is another kind lately 
2 co roduced, called the Thanet barley. This laſt is very little 
ferent from the common barley in appearance ;' the ſtalk is 
onger, and it is not ſo eaſily lodged. This makes it very 
oper to be uſed when graſs-ſeeds are ſown ; for the graſs is 
en damaged by the lodging of the corn. Neither is the 
ncolnſhire barley much different in appearance from the 
mmon barley. The grain in the ear is ſet cloſer together, 
xd more horizontal than the common barley. It is likewiſe 
onger in the ſtalk, a hardier plant, and much longer in 
pening. The rough bear is different from the others. It is 
oner ready than the common barley ; and, inſtead of two 
ws of grain in the ear as the others have, it has fix, the, 
an very wide ſet. It is uncertain whether theſe are origi- 
ally of a different ſpecies, or whether it is the difference of 
imate, ſoil, and culture, that has made them different. It 
certain, that when rough bear is brought to a part of the 
untry where barley is commonly ſown, after being ſown for 
few years it is turned into barley. But this is no evidence 
Vol. II. Ne MII, P 9 
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of its being originally the ſame ſpecies, as appears from whit 
was obſerved of the different kinds of wheat. It is probably 
that the Lincolnſhire barley, and common barley, are the ſme 
ſpecies, as it is obſerved that the oftner that the Lincolnſhin 
barley is ſown in this country, it approaches nearer to the 
common barley in the time of its ripening- 

Theſe different kinds of barley are ſown at different ſeaſons 
The Lincolnſhire barley may he ſown any time during ef 
winter, or in the ſpring : The common barley and Thane 
may be ſown in April, or in the beginning of May, or exe eget 
later; and the rough bear may be ſown in May, or even te the 
beginning of June. | 

The preciſe time of ſowing ſhould be determined by te bon 
weather and ſituation of the land. If the ſeaſon is favourable plowi 
the land in a proper ſituation, free from weeds, and not to ſurſac 
wet, Lincolnſhire barley may be ſown in February. But i * 
the ſeaſon is unfavourable, and the land wet, it ought not v opene 
be ſown till the ſeaſon is farther advanced: For either ploy. 
ing, or harrowing land when wet, is very hurtful, and 4 them. 
gers the crop. time 4 

If the ſeaſon is favourable, and the land free Fo * in tha 
the other kinds of barley may be ſown ſooner in the ſeaſaſ Gtus 
than the time mentioned; but if the ſeaſon is unfavourablg 
or the land infeſted with weeds, the ſowing theſe ſhould be 
delayed as long as poſſible, When land is infeſted with weet 
of any kind, the farther that the ſeaſon is advanced before the 
barley is ſown, the leſs hurt the weeds do to the crop. I 


proportion as the ſowing the ſeed is late, the greater numben turned 
of weeds ſpring before the ſeed-furrow, by which they are de fame k 
ſtroyed, and the weeds that grow afterwards are the faribe time tc 
remoyed from their proper ſeaſon, and are thereby prevented Wh 
from becoming vigorous. The further too that the ſeaſon i the ſea 
advanced, the feed ſprings up the ſooner, and thereby tb that ei 
more effectually gets the better of its adverſaries and t enough 
jand being drier when plowed, the greater number of tha eadeay 
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es of the quickening graſs may be got out, or deſtroy» 


When barley is ſown in winter, or early in ſpring, the 
and may be plowed ſome time before ; but if it is ſown late 
n ſpring or in ſummer, it ought to be ſown immediately after 
he plough. In winter, or early in ſpring, land is not in dan- 
er of becoming too dry, and therefore there is no need ts be 


1g the. :reful to preſerve the ſap to make the ſeed vegetate. But in 
bang mmer, land is apt to become too dry for the purpoſes of 


egetation 3 and therefore the method of plowing and ſowing 
at that ſeaſon, that ſerves beſt to preſerve the ſap, is the molt 
Proper. Either plowing in the ſeed, or ſowing the land as 
ſoon as it is plowed, ſerve this purpoſe beſt. It is evident that 
plowing in dry weather makes the land drier ;@or the dry 
ſurface is turned down, and a moiſt furface expoſed, which 
But i von becomes dry likewiſe; beſides, the land is rendered 
not u opener, and more uneven, and thereby it is more expoſed to 
Plos. the influence of the winds, and more eaſily penetrated by 
endat-W them. Hence then, if land is allowed to remain for ſowe 
| time after it is plowed before it can be ſown, it dries very faſt 
weeds in that time; and the harrowing, though it puts the land in 
ſeaſon: Gituation to retain the ſap, yet is a means of exhauſting it 
urable g while the work is performing, and for ſome ſhort time after; 
uld de for it changes the ſurface, turns down a dry ſurface, and turns 
weed up one that is moiſt. But if the land is harrowed immediately 
ore thei after plowing, it retains the ſap, and very little is loſt in the 
p. H barowing g for though the ſurface is changed, yet the one 
umbeſ turned down, and the other brought up, are almoſt of the 
re de fame kind, as the ſurface turned up by the plough has not had 
farthet ume to dry. a 
vente When the ſowing of the barley is delayed till it is late in 
aſon i the ſeafon, ſometimes the land, notwithſtanding all the care 
by tha that can be taken, becomes ſo dry that the ſeed has not ſap 
nd tb enough to make it vegetate. The farmer, therefort, ſhould 
of te ©nceavour to have all the ſeed ſo wn before the ſeaſon is too 


far 
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far advanced: And in order to this, he ſhould manage hi, 
matters in ſuch a manner, as to have ſome of the breaks, d. Met « 
ſigned for barley, in ſuch a ſituation as to be ſown ſafely wit zz. 
the Lincolnſhire barley, or early in the ſeaſon with the comes, y. 
mon barley. is bet 

The quantity of barley ſown upon an acre is from tw 
to four firlots. The ſituation of the land, as has already bee 
obſerved in the caſe of wheat, ſhould determine the precil 
quantity. When the land is clean and rich, two firlots 2 air an 
ſufficient; but when the land is infeſted with weeds, a large M ditior 
quantity is neceſſary. he b 

Barley is not a good forager: it has tender roots and is ng beas 
very able to ſearch for its food: Hence it becomes neceſſan For: 
to bring tho land, upon which it is to be fown, into ven creaſ 
good tilth: and to enlarge the vegetable paſture, either by mz 
nures or frequent plowings. 

Barley is frequently ſown upon land that has been fallowed 
and frequently upon land after a crop of peaſe or wheat. 1 
ſome places it is ſown after a crop of oats ; and ſometimes i 
is repeated for two or three years ſucceſſively upon the ſan: 
land. 

When barley is to be ſown upon fallow, the land Air and 
not much troubled with annual weeds, it ſhould be dref!f dang 
in the month of November, as if for wheat; that ſo Lincoln cond 
ſhire barley may be ſown if the winter is favourable, or ſprigi V he 
barley upon the winter-furrow, if the ſeaſon proves unfarou befot 
able. It is proper in every kind of land to dreſs the fallow io in it: 
this manner ; but if the land is naturally rich, or the ſea large 


mild and open, it is neceſſary to give it another my be mon 
fore the ſeed is ſown. ſtrik 
When barley is to be ſown after wheat, peaſe, or oats, e the | 
land ſhould be plowed as ſoon after harveſt as poſſible, i (ich 
laid up in ſuch a manner, as beſt to be expoſed to the inllvl e261 


ence of the air and froſt, and as beſt to be ſecured againſt re 
ceiving damage from rain. 
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In ſome places they rib the barley-land at this ſeaſon, as the 
ft method to anſwer theſe purpoſes. [Vol. I. p. 120, 430, 
433-] But ribbing, though it may anſwer ſome of theſe purpo- 
es, yet it ſtirs but a ſmall quantity of the ſoil ; and therefore it 


s better to gather it into narrow ridges of four or fix furrows 


ch, and to make drains in all places neceſſary for conveying 
way the water. By theſe means the winter rain finds its way 
-afily off, the land itſelf receives the greateſt benefit from the 


air and froſt, and it is the ſooner in the ſpring in a proper con- 
dition for receiving another plowing. This firſt plowing which 
Jdc barley-land receives, needs not be very deep, but ought to 


beas broad as the plough can do it, fo as to be clean plowed. 
For as the deſign of this plowing is to cover the ſtubble, in- 
creaſe the vegetable food, and keep the land diy, the more 
uneven that the ſurface is made, and the broader that the land 
is plowed, it is the better expoſed to the influence of the air: 
and the water finds its way off the more eaſily, LVol. I. p. 334.] 

If it is propoſed to dung the barley-land, the dung may 
yery conveniently be laid on during the winter froſt, and 
plowed in as ſoon as the land is in a proper condition. 
Though there ſhould be no froſt to prevent plowing, as is 
ſometimes the caſe z yet, if carts can go upon the land without 
danger, it is not improper to lay on the dung before the ſe- 
cond plowing, or ſteering furrow, as it is. commonly called. 
When the laying on of the dung is delayed till immediately 
before the laſt plowing, or ſeed-furrow, the land, if it is ſtiff 


in its nature, is in danger of being battered fo as to riſe in | 


large clods when plowed ; by this means the drought, com- 
mon at that ſeaſon, has eaſy acceſs, and prevents the ſeed from 
ſtriking root. Even though the land ſhould be light, yet, if 
the dung to be Jaid on is not well rotten, it is apt to occaſion 
ſuch an hollowneſs or openneſs in the land, as to render the crc 

ally damaged by drought: But when the dung is laid on 
defore ſleering, no ſuch inconveniencies follow: For, though 
the land riſe in clods when plowed, yet, at the ſeaſon of this 


plowing, 
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plowing, there being ſufficient ſap to make the dung operate, 
a fermentation is raiſed z and, in aſhort time, the land is made 
ſoft and mellow, and in a proper condition for being 
when it gets the ſeed-furrow. Though the dung may be 
rough when laid on, yet it is mixed, and made to incorporats 
with the ſoil by the two plowings, in ſuch a manner as to ging 
no particular adyantage to the drought. | 

In ſteering, the plowing ſhould be as deep as the plow ca 
go, and the foil allows. Deep plowing is always proper i 
deep ſoil ; and, in giving the barley-land the ſteering-furroy, 
this can. be done moſt conveniently, as the land is open by 
reaſon of the former -plowing, and as it is always ſufficienty 
moiſt at the ſeaſon of giving this plowing. By deep plowing 
at this ſeaſon, the mold, expoſed to the air through the winter, 
is not buried ſo as not to be turned up by the ſhallow plowing 
given at the ſeed furrow, as perhaps may be imagined ; For, 
in the ordinary plowing of this country, the earth of the fur. 
row is only turned half over, ſo that when the barley-land i 
| Plowed deep at the ſteering · furrow, and this reverſed by: 

ſhallow plowing at the ſeed- furrow, part of the earth that ha 
lain expoſed to the air through the winter, and part of the 
neu ſoil turned up at the ſteering-furrow, are mixed-together 
for the paſture and nouriſhment of the crop. In ſteering, 
the furrows ſhould not be taken off fo broad as at the forme: 
plowing ; on the contrary, the narrower they are the better 
The chief deſign of ſteering is to enlarge the vegetable paſture, 
to encourage the growth of ſeed-weeds, and take out root 
weeds, Now the deeper that land is plowed, theſe purpoſe 
are the better anſwered. If the land is ſo dry as to allow it, 
croſs plowing is very proper at this ſeaſon. By it the foil i 
better broke, and the harrows have greater influence in pulling 
out the roots. But, if this fort of plowing is thought danger 
ous, on account of the wetneſs of the land, two or three d 
the narrow ridges, made at the former plowing, may be tum 
ed into one; or, if the ridges are of an ordinary breadth, 
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hey may be caſten or cloven. On no acount they ſhould 
de gathered, as thereby they would be raiſed too high, and in 
an improper ſituation for the kind of plowing which the land 
ſhould receive at the ſeed furrow. 4 | 

After ſteering, the land ſhould be well harrowed. This 
makes the weeds ſpring, and retains the ſap; and, if the land 
is tolerably dry, takes out the roots of the quickening · graſs, 
When the land is in no great danger of loſing the ſap, it may 
ye for ſome time after it is plowed before it be harrowed 
or by this a greater number of weeds are deſtroyed ; But, if 
it is in danger of loſing the ſap, by which the vegetation of 
the weeds is prevented, it ſhould be harrowed immediately 
iter it is plowed ; for by this the leſs quantity of ſap is loſt. 
Though frequent plowings in the general are beneficial, 
et it is certain that plowing, when the land is over-wet, is 
leſtructive. When the ſpring is wet, as it ſometimes bappens 
o be, the barley-land in many places is not in a proper con- 
dition for being plowed. In this caſe the ſteering furrow 
muſt be omitted, and the land, as ſoon as it is in a proper 
ſituation, ſhould get the ſeed-farrow. When barley-land is 
ſieered wet, it is in a worſe condition when it gets the ſeed- 
furrow, than if the ſteering-furrow had been omitted; and it 
is ſo whether the after-ſeaſon is wet or dry. If the ſeaſon is 
vet, the land receives and retains more of the water than if it 
had remained unplowed. When land has remained untouch- 
d during the winter, though it may have been plowed im- 
mediately before, yet it acquires a degree of firmneſs that en- 
ables it to reſiſt the rain, and make the water run off. But land 
newly plowed, eſpecially if it is turned over with whole fur- 
row, as is the caſe with almoſt all wet land, reſiſts no water, 
it receives it all in the openings betwixt the whole furrows. 
[f the ſeaſon is dry, the wet plowed land dries too quickly, 
id thereby becomes ſo hard that it is almoſt impoſſible, for 
lome time, to break it into a proper mold: Whereas the un- 


plowed land, though equally wet, yet not being ſo much ex- 
poſed 


fore the firſt ſowing, has got a ſufficient number of plowing, 


for this reaſon, that when land is plowed, it receives mor 
benefit from the air than when it lies unplowed. But when 
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poſed to the influence of the winds and ſun, does not dry i 
quickly, and hence does not become ſo hard. Suppoſe tha Ike 
the ſeaſon is the moſt favourable, in the general dry, but the Me,! 
drought not violent, yet the land that has been plowed we, ven 
fo much as it dries, muſt dry faſter than the unplowed land Wes t 
and conſequently be ſo much the harder. © © eivi 

When barley is to be ſown a ſecond time upon the ſame table 
land, without any other crop interveening, and the land, be- 


two is ſufficient for it the ſecond time. The ſituation of the 
land mult determine at what time the firſt plowing ſhould i; 
given, whether immediately after the harveſt or in the ſpring, ſh om. 
When land is fo ſituated, as to make it uncertain, whether 
even in a tolerable ſeaſon, it ſhall be in a proper condition fot 
being plowed in the ſpring, or when it is clean, and free fron 
weeds, then it ought certainly to be plowed before winter 


it is in no danger of being in an improper ſituation for beige 
plowed in the ſpring, and, at the ſame time, is infeſted vl e; 


weeds, then the plowing ſhould be delayed till that ſeaſa ger it 


Nothing can be done after the autumn-plowing to deſtr 
weeds, and when land lies fo long untouched, as from the 
autumn to'the time of making the barley-ſeed in the ſpring 
the growth of the quickening-graſs is greatly encouraget 
But when land is plowed in- the fpring, the ſeed-weeds ar 
encouraged to vegetate, and the roots of the quickening-gri 
may be pulled out, When the barley-land is to receive oil 
two plowings, and has got the firſt in the autumn, it is prope 
to harrow it in the ſteering time. This in ſome meafuW7he 
anſwers the deſign of plowing in the deſtruction of weeds, 

Though the laying on of dung, before the ſteering furrongp®"* ſt 
has been recommended, yet when the dung is compleatly u 
ten, and the land ſoft and light, the delaying this, till in 
mediately before the ſeed-furrow, does rather better. 
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ing of the carts upon ſuch land is an 3 it 
kes it firm, and riſe with a clod in the plowing. This, it is 
jc, leſſens the vegetable paſture for ſome time, but then it 
yents the weeds from ſpringing along with the barley, and 
es the barley ſo much the advantage, as to prevent it from 
eiving any damage from them for that ſeaſon ; and the ve- 
table paſture, leſſened by the going of the carts, is ſoon re- 
red by the operation of the dung. 

When land is ſtiff, and the laying on of dung has been de- 
ed till after the ſteering-furrow, or when the land has been 
wet as not to allow ſteering, the dung ſhould be allowed to 
ſome time ſpread on the land before it is plowed in: For 
ugh ſome of the virtues of the dung may thereby be loſt, 
by its lying upon the land, it not only makes it retain the 
„ but alſo makes it foft and mellow on the ſutſace, and in a a 
re proper condition for receiving the ſeed furrow. 

The ſeed-furrows needs not be very deep ; for the roots of 
> barley go down but a ſhort way; but it ſhould be very 
row, ſo as the land may be as completely reduced as poſ- 
le; for the more completely that the land is reduced, the 
ger is the vegetable paſture, and the more effeQually is the 
retained, 

As our ſummers in Scotland are ſometimes very rainy, . 
dis in danger of being damaged by water, after the barley 
own, it ſhould be water-furrowed, and drefſed up in the 
ne manner as the wheat - land. 


of the culture of Or. 


The Oat is a very hardy plant and a good forager. By the 

ength of its roots it procures its food, where many other 

its ſtarve, Hence the practice of giving leſs culture to 

oats than-to any other grain. 

11 in Tbere are three kinds of oats uſed in Seotland, the white, 
ol: black, and the grey. The white is the moſt common, and 
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uſed in all the low countries. The black is reckoned the mir 
bardieſt plant of the two, and is uſed in the cold hilly cout: che 
tries; and the grey is, in ſome parts of the country, ſown with imf 
ſucceſs upon light gravel or ſand. The white is divided into are 
two particular kinds, called cold ſeed and hot feed. There is do- 
ſcarcely any difference in appearance betwixt theſe; The hot M harr 
ſeed ripens eight or ten days before the other. It is common. MW tear 
ly thought that theſe were of the ſame kind originally; bur I brea 
that the ſeed that has been often ſown upon warm ſoil, and Ml fi, 
by it having been ſooner brought to perfection, has at length I land 
had its nature changed, and become like the plant natural to over 
ſuch a ſoil. This we may eaſily believe, as we find the na- back 
ture of animals, as well as other vegetables, undergoing greater 


changes than this, from habit. The place of the country, the W 
moſt remarkable for this kind of oats is a light warm foil, and plow 
. when they are taken to colder ſoils, and often ſown, it is found pefit 
that they degenerate, and are longer in ripening than at firſt, WW nelle 
Experience muſt determine, which of theſe is to be choſei likew 
for ſeed: Though the oat is a hardy plant, and does not eaſiii¶ longe 
degenerate, yet the changing of ſeed is univerſally by ti lt 
farmers reckoned a good practice. This change, it is natural or oa 
to ſuppoſe, ſhouid be made from warm ſoil to cold, and fron corru] 
cold to warm. When hot ſeed is brought to a cold foil, th fooner 
ſowing may be delayed for fourteen or fifteen days, which mai ww} 
he of very great importance, as, from the nature of the ſeaſon the ſu 
land in bad order for being ſown with cold ſeed, may be in a vefi vice ; 
proper condition for being ſown with hot ſeed. When col rd, 
ſeed is brought to a warm ſoil, a hardy plant is brought int penctr 
a good climate and paſture, and it thrives accordingly. ing loc 
Oats are often ſown upon graſs ground newly broken uf In t 


or, which is the fame thing, upon lee once plowed : Oſte i ats ar 
they are ſown aſter barley, ſometimes after wheat, ſometim upon + 
upon fallow, and ſometimes are repeated for ſeveral years ſug plowed 
ceſſively upon the fame land. | has got 
In plowing lee for oats, when the land is ſoft and mello ger of 

the plough ſhould go as ſhallow as poſſible, and ſet the ea 
oi the ſurrow as exactly as poſſible upon its edges. For! 
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dinner that the turf or ſward is taken off by the plough, an 
the more upright that it is ſet, the harrows make the greater 
impreſſion, and tear it the more eaſily in pieces. If the ridges 
are ſteep, or high raiſed in the crowns, they ought to be cloven 
down ; for if they are gathered or caſten, it is improper to 
harrow acroſs, leſt the harrows turn back the turf inſtead of 
tearing it; and harrowing acroſs is the molt proper way to 
break the turf and reduce the land. But when the land is 
gif, or the turf very tough, as it commonly is on poor or vet 
land, it is neceſſary to plow deeper, and to turn the turf fully 
over, that ſo the harrows may raiſe 2 kind of mold upon its 
hack to fill up the hollows betwixt turſs, and to nouriſh the 
ſeed, . 

When oats are to be ſown upon lee, the land ſhould * 
plowed early in winter, that ſo it may receive the greater be-. 
nefit from the air and froſt, to deſtroy the graſs-roots and to 
mellow the ſoil. When the lee is to be trenched, it ought 
likewiſe to be plowed early, that ſo the tucf maß have the 
longer time to rot before the ſeed is ſown. 

It is very common to lime the lee-ground that is intended 
for oats. This is a very good cuſtom, for lime promotes the 
corrupting of the graſs-roots, by which means the land is the 
loner reduced. | 

When lee is limed, it is common to ſpread the lime- upon 
the ward, ſometime before the land is plowed. This is like- 
viſe a good cuſtom; for the lime incorporating with the 
ſrard, is not ſo apt to fall to the bottom of the furrows, and 
penetrate down through the ſoil, as when it is plowed in, ly. 
ing looſe upon the ſurface, | 

In the ordinary ſchemes of management upon rich land, 
nts are ſown after barley, whether the barley has been ſown 
won fallow, or aftgr wheat, or after peaſe, and the land is 
plowed as ſoon as the wheat · ſced is made, and the barley-land 
bas got the firſt furrow. The tiff land, and the land in dan- 
ger of being damaged by wetneſs, ſhould be firlt plowed, the 

one 
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one to have the beneſit of the winter froſt to mellow it, an 
the other to be put out of danger. It may be proper ſome. 
times to plow ſome pieces of this kind before the barley-land 
gets the firſt furrow ; but this muſt always be left to the Judy. 
ment of the farmer, as many other things muſt be, aboy * 
which it is not poſlible to give poſitive directions. It is like. 
wiſe an advantage to light and dry land to be plowed early in 
the ſeaſon, as this makes the ſtubble rot ſooner, and expolez 
the ſoil to receive greater benefit from the air. But as thet 
advantages that this kind of foil receives from being earh 
plowed, are not fo important as the advantages that ſtiff and 
wet ſoil receive from this, the plowing of light and dry land 
may therefore be more ſafely delayed till the ſpring, 

In wet ſtiff lands when wheat is ſown upon the falloy, 
and the fallow made very clean and well reduced, ſome far. 
mers ſow oats after the wheat. At the ſeaſon of plowing 
the oat lagd, they find the land, that has carried a crop of 
wheat, much drier than the land that has carried a crop of 
barley 3 and upon the dry plowing of the oat- land in ſome 
meaſure depends the goodneſs of the crop. The nature of 
the culture and crop makes land after a crop of wheat, much 
firmer than after a crep of barley, and the firmneſs of the 
land, reſiſts the rain and makes it run off. This practice, ſte be 
though not very common and generally condemned, may the | 
; however be ſucceſsful in lands in the ſituation mentioned. per co 

On ſome barren lands that are at a diſtance from all fo-Wſdetter 
reign manures, no hing is ſown but oats, and theſe are repeat. Inooth 
ed ſeveral years ſucceſſively. When this is done, and oats}ficing f. 
ſown after oats, the land is managed in the ſame manner, 2 elf re: 
when they are ſown aſter barley. er the 

I obſerved, that oats are ſometimes fown upon fallow. In pri 
the hilly countries, they often fallow tie land that has been ber 
in lee for ſome years, and they find that this practice does 
better than giving it only one plowing in the winter befor 
the ſeed is ſown. In the low countries, even where the land 
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is tolerably good, this practice of fallowing for oats is found 
to ſucceed very well. Inſtead of cropping land till it is quite 
wore out, and then letting it lye for graſs, as was the general 
way of managing out-field land in Scotland, ſome farmers 
after bringing their out-field into tolerable order, take but a 
ſew crops, and then give it a fallowing. This ſometimes oc- 
cafions more fallow than they have dung for; and without 
dung, except upon very rich land, neither a good crop of wheat 
or barley, is to be expected. For which reaſon ſome farmers 
have been led to try oats upon the fallow without dung, 
which, generally ſpeaking, ſucceeds very well. But then, as 
the oat is a good forager, it may be expected, that, when 
ofſiſted by a fallow, it will ſearch the ſoil very ſeverely z and 
therefore when this is done, graſs-ſeeds ſhould be ſown along 
with the oats. 

The fallow for oats ſhould be managed through the ſummer 
in the ſame manner and with the ſame care as if far barley or 
wheat. Before winter it ſhould get the laſt furrow and be 
lid up in proper ridges, ſo as to be kept dry during the win- 
ter, and to be proper for being ſown in the ſpring. 

Oats may be ſown in any of the winter months, or in the 
month of March. Some perſons have ſown them ſo early as 
the beginning of November, and have had good crops. But, 
i the land can be laid up in ſuch a manner as to be in a pro- 
per condition for being ſown in the month of March, it is 
better to delay the ſowing till that time. When land lyes 
ſmooth all winter, and is not plowed in the ſpring, root-weeds 
king ſo long undiſturbed are greatly increaſed, and the land 
elf receives but little benefit from the air and winds. When- 


er therefore the ſowing of ſeed may be ſafely delayed till 

te ſpring, it ought not to be ſown in winter; for if it is, 

either ſo good a cropeis to be expected, nor the land in fo 

mod a condition when the crop is taken off. 

Of oats there are commonly ſown upon an acre from four 

The ſituation of the land, as has been obſerved, 
' when 


fire fir lots. 
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when it is intended for wheat or barley, muſt n the 
preciſe quantity 
It is the general opinion that oats ſhould get a dry bed. 
This opinion is well founded. There is no want of fap a 
the ſeaſon when the oats are ſown, and provided there is z; 
much ſap as to make the ſeed vegetate, the drier that the land 
is when the ſeed is ſown, as has already been obſerved, it i; 
in a ſituation ſo much the more proper. Though a certain 
quantity of water is neceſſary for carrying on the proceſs of 
vegetation in every plant, yet when more of this is applied 
than is neceſſary, the plant ſuffers, and does not arrive at ſuch u. 
perfection as otherwiſe it would do. Thus we find, that in 
wet ſummers the grain is never ſo good as in dry. wil 
As there are often heavy rains after the ſowing of the oatz, 
it is neceſſary to water-furrow the land carefully, and other: 
wiſe manage it as if ſown with wheat before the winter, A 
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ARTICLE XXI. 


THE FARMER's KALENDAR 


FEBRUARY, 
BEANS. 


N this month, begin to ſow your bean crop, and, if your 

ſoil and the ſeaſon agree, finiſh if you can; for later ſown 
crops will not ſucceed ſo well, The land ought to bave been 
plowed into the three-foot ridge, and well water-furrowed 
the autumn before; by which means your only object now 
will be the ſeed earth : ſo that the firſt dry ſeaſon may be ta- 
ken for ſowing. To get the bean crop in the land in Febru- 
ary is an object of much conſequence, if the ſoil is dry enough. 

As to the methods of ſowing, there are many. Some far. 
mers ſow the beans over the land, and plough them in; others 
plough firſt, and harrow in the ſeed; and theſe both on ridge 
and flat work. The beſt way of ſowing is either to half plough 
the ridges, and ſowing broad-caſt, afterwards finiſh : or to 
ſprain them by hand before the plough, ſo that they may riſe 
in rows on the tops of the ridges. In the latter way, they are 
in ingle rows; but, in the former, double. In the following 
ſummer, the ſingle rows are plowed between, in the horſe- 
hoeing manner, and the double ones hand- hoed: both are com- 
mon huſbandry in ſeveral parts of the kingdom. But I ſhall 
recommend, in preference to them, uſing a drill plough at 
aſt for ſhedding the ſeed, as it executes that work with much 
greater accuracy, than any hand in the world can do. Light 
ills may be had to wheel along the ground, like a wheel- 
barrow. The uſe of ſuch an inſtrument will fave much mo- 
tey, at the ſame time that it performs the work much better 
inn any other method. Beſides theſe methods of ſowing, in 
bme parts they dibble in with an iron, which makes three, 


hur, or fix holes at once, by which means, a buſhel does 
for 


@ 3+ 


for an acre of land, whereas if they are ſown it requires twice 
or thrice that quantity. A Farmer, that has land proper for 
. - beans, ſhould, on no account, avoid giving a particular atten- 
tion to the crop; for it will prove one of his ſureſt funds of 
fit. By means of beans, he may be able to baniſh the unpro- 
fitable cuſtom of fallowing z for a crop of beans, rifing in ſin- 
gle rows on three feet ridges, or double rows at one foot on 
four feet ridges, gives ſo good an opportunity for plowing 
the intervals, and alſo admits hand-hoeing the rows, that the 
land may be cleaned as well as any fallow, and the crop ſuc- 
ceeded by corn: but, if the ſoil is in ſuch terrible order, that 
this culture is inſufficient to clean it, then let a ſecond crop of 
drilled beans ſucceed, which will be very profitable huſbandry, 
and cannot fail of bringing it into garden order. Whenever 
beans are cultivated with this view of ſubſtituting them in the 
room of a fallow, let the farmer abſolutely determine on dril- 
ling them, ſo as to admit the plough between the rows; for 
no hand work will clean and pulverize the land ſufficiently 
for this purpoſe, at leaſt without an expence too great for the 
object. If the ſpirited huſbandman calculates the expence of 
ſummer fallow, and alſo the account of a drilled bean erop, be 
vill find the neceſſity of this culture. Beans do very well on 
loams, and on lighter ones than commonly imagined ; but on 
light gravels, ſands, &c. more profitable crops may be ſubſti- 
tuted. Let the farmer remember the general maxinf in his 
tillage for beans this month, never to allow his ploughs to ſtir 
while the land is wet: if his horſes poach at all, or his 
ploughs do not go clean through the land, he will loſe, or at 
leaſt greatly damage his crop. Two buſhels of ſeed per acre 
' ſown, and fix pecks drilled in equally-diſtant rows, three feet 
aſunder, are ſuſſicient quantities.“ 


Peaſe, 


+ The bean and peaſe firlot is nearly the ſame with the Engliſh 


Wincheſter buſhel, by the table of proportions, Vol. 1. p.653- But 
the farmer muſt advert that the Engliſh acre is leſs than the Scots 
by about a fifth part, the Engliſh being to the Scots nearly as 435 


10 547. 
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5 Peaſe, ; 4 


This is alſo the ſeaſon for ſowing the hardy ſorts of peaſe. 

e land ſhould have been plowed in autumn, and again at 
ſowing 3 if the foil is light and porous, turn them in by the 
plough; but on other lands it has been found more advan- 
ageous to plow firſt, and then harrow them in. A farmer, 
jefirous of keeping his land always in good and clean order, 

ould, in the arrangement of his crops, take great care not to be 
oo free with wheat, bailey, and oats, which ate all exhauſting 
plants: be ſhould ſow beans and peaſe enough, becauſe they 
xe enriching ones, and admit hand- hoeing to kill the weeds. 
In thoſe fields in which the common huſbandmen ſoy oats or 
harley, after wheat, or each other, let the good cultivator ſub- 
ſtitute peaſe or beans, or ſome other enriching crop, which 
vill pay him better than corn, under fuch circumſtances, and 
atthe ame time keep his land clean. 

Imuſt in general remark, on the culture of peaſe, that the 
mers are too apt to ſow this pulſe when the land will yield 
nothing elſe, They have a proverb among them, which lig- 
nies, that the ſeaſon does as much for peaſe as good huſband. 
7; and they from thence take care, that good crops ſhall be 
oving to ſeaſon alone. Hence ariſes the general idea of peaſe 
king he moſt uncertain crop of all others. All this is owing 
merely to their being ſcarcely ever ſown on land that is in 
pod order. Jet the good huſbandman lay it down as a 
maxim, that he ſhould ſow no crop on land that is not in good 
nder: he ſhould never ſow oats, peaſe, or beans, onland, that 
b not in order for barley—not reſpecting the fine tilth at the 
ime of ſowing, but the ſoil's being in good heart, and clear of 
weeds. But L would not here be underſtood to rank all theſe 
tops together; becauſe beans and peaſe will admit of 
teꝛning while they grow, whereas corn will not, to any profit. 
© that, if a farmer comes to a field, which his predeceſſor has 
lled with weeds, a horſe-hoed crop of beans will be expedi- 
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ent, when a barley crop would be utterly improper and d! 
land has yielded one crop, of barley, certainly another ſuou os, 
not be ſown, but one of pulſe ſubſtituted. If theſe ideas ou 
well! xecuted, the peaſe and beans, in every courſe, will f 
the land in heart enough for barley, the foil will always 
clean, and the crop good, Peaſe, when managed in a ſpirits 
manner, will not have the reputation of being an uncerti 
crop, which character, I am perſuaded, has becn owing tot 
ſlovenly conduct of bad farmers. 
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* Black Oats +. © 

This month is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing black oats: th 
land ſhould be plowed firſt, and the iced harrowed in. Fo 
buſhels per acre are a proper proportion of ſeed, in rich ſoils; 
but five or ſix do better on poorer ones. They ſuit beſt on 


land plowed up in the winter, and left till this time for haWenſui; 
rowing in, which is a profitable huſbandry, as it finds employ ſands, 
ment for the ploughs throughout winter. The farmers ui this n 
ally ſow them after other crops of corn, but that practice ibis f 
always to be condemned; they likewiſe plow but once that, 
them; on the contrary, I ſuppoſe the land to have been plone te. hat 
in the preceeding autumn. They follow beans or peaſe properly omit t 
or any ameliorating crop of roots, &c. Suppoſing the u althou 
too wet to plow, they cannot be ſown this month; but, if yo of we: 
ſoil and the ſeaſon will allow, never delay getting them int requir 
the ground: for early ſowings of all hardy crops, when i carrot 
land is dry enough, are of great importance, and ma harm 
times more than ſufficient to balance other very expenſive ci in caſ 
cumftances. into A 
+ Ss Barley. 
It is now a proper time to examine ſuch of your turnip fiel 
as are finiſhed, whether drawn or fed on the land. If th The 
will break up in a pretty crumbling, mellow ſtate, it will owe 


adviſeab 
See page 121 of this Volume. 
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lviſeable to leave them till the next month, and then plow 
nd ſow ; but, if you find that the land will not, with one 
doing de fine enough for this grain, then effectual care 
hould be taken not to loſe a dry ſeaſon for giving it the firſt 
illage this month, otherwiſe it will be ſown too late. 


F 


Carrots. 
This crop 1s of vaſt importance to the farmets, who have 
pirit enough to cultivate it. It is not merely book-huſbandry, 
wut actually common in ſome parts of this kingdom, March 


is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing it; but, on ſome ſoils, part of 
the preparation muſt be made this month. I ſuppoſe the 


ts: Hand plowed as deep as poſſible in October: if, on examining 
Poti, there is any reaſon to expect it will be deficient in ſineneſs 
th ſoils Won ſowing, let it receive a common plowing, in dry weather, 


this month, which can ſcarcely fail of enſuring a good tilth the 
enſuing one. The foil proper for carrots being dry gravels, 
ſands, or loams, you may probably be able to plough them 
rs uli this month. This tillage will not be neceſſary, if the land 
Qtice if bids fair to work fine in March. Let me here remark further, 
nce {ol that, in caſe the land is very mellow, and in good order enough 
ploveff to. barrow on this month's tillage, you ſhould by no means 
oper omit to ſow upon this plowing, and harrow in the ſeed; for 
1e hu although March is the common ſeaſon, yet the uncertainties 
if yo of weather are ſuch, that the ſtate of the land, in moſt caſes, 
m in requires a greater attention than the name of the month; and 
en tf carrot ſeed, let the weather be ever ſo ſevere, will take no 
| mal harm : It may be ſown without danger in November; and, 
five ci in caſe March turns out very wet, and your ſowing is driven 


into April, it is twenty to one but the crop ſuffers. 
Cabbages 


1 th The fields, deſigned for cabbages in April or May, and 
will M plowed in October on to the ridge, ſhould this month, if the 
viſeabl weather 
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not ſtirring flat. This will have good effects in pulyerizing 


haps with profit ; and the barley, that follows the turnips, 


LS 
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weather will admit, receive an earth, reverſing the ridges, bu 


the ſoil, which it may be ſuppoſed to want, as it conliſts on 
of ſtubbles turned up in autumn. This is a point that ſhoull 
be attended to; for cabbages are always to be conſidered ax 
fallow, in which light their importance muſt appear ſufficient, 
ly great. As this tillage is the firſt that marks the land for the 


crop, (all ſtubbles being plowed: in autumn, for whatever :ppe: 


_ crops deſigned) it will be proper here to ſpeak more particu · ¶ farm 


larly of the preparation and defign of the culture. ſoon 

Some late authors have publiſhed ſuch extreme ſatisfacto I Bu 
experiments on cabbages, as food for cattle, that it would be ¶ cabba 
unpardonable to paſs over the ar:icle in this work. They are MI whic! 
ſaid to flouriſh to very great profit on all clays and good loams, the 8 


and to have the particular property of enabling the farmers of {MW boore 


clays and wet loams, to winter more cattle than thoſe of light- lalts e 
er lands can affect, by means of that excellent root, the turnip, lx we 
The great evil of clay farms uſed to be the want of green 
winter food ; which confined them in their ſtocks to hay alone 
and conſequently prevented their reaping thoſe extended atti- 
cles of profit, that ariſe from numerous heads of cattle: and 


beſides the immediate benefit from the cattle, they loſt allo Ob! 
the opportunity of raifing large quantities-of dung, which n throug 
ver can be effected fo well as by keeping cattle in winter. Bui niſe o 
all theſe evils are by the cabbage culture remedied, and th N hzard 
clay farmers put in poſſ-ſhon even of a*ſuperiority over th dem! 
turnip ones. If the difference between a ſummer-fallow yeaMhrface 
on clay, and a turnip-fallow on light land, be conſidered, ite we: 
importance of this new diſcovery will appear ſuthciently clea felds, 
Thirty ſhillings an acre expence, of the firſt, is not an exaę led a 


gerated calculation ; but all is ſaved on the turnip land, pe 


probably as good, or nearly ſo, as that which ſucceeds th 
ſummer tallow on clay. Suppoſing the following clover a 
wheat equal in both, nccording to ſoil, ſtill there remait 
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, great ſuperiority in the article of manure ; for all that is raiſed 
by the conſumption of the turnip crop is ſo much ſuperiority 
do the lay ſoil. But reverſe the medal: ſuppoſe cabbages to 
de introduced on the clay, and the ſcene is totally changed: 
that crop will far exceed the turnips, yield much more profit, 
and enable the farmer to make a great deal more manure : for 
theſe teaſons, the recommendations cabbages have lately had, 
appear to be extremely well founded ; and confequently thoſe 
farmers, who poſſeſs the proper ſoils, cannot determine too 
{on to enter on the cultivation. 

But there is another circumſtance attendiag ſome ſorts of 
cabbages, which make them highly adviſeable on all farms, 
which is their laſting for ſheep feed quite through the ſpring : 
the Scotch cabbage, turnip cabbage, cabbage turnip, and green 
boorcole, come into perfection the beginning of April, and 
laſts extremely well to the middle of May, the moſt pinching 
fx weeks in the whole year. Turnips will do no ſuch thing; 
conſequently thoſe farmers, who poſſeſs turnip ſoils, ſhould on 
no account flight the culture of cabbages for this purpoſe. - 


Vater furrouing. 


Obſerve well all ne w- plowed lands, to cut water - furrowe 
through them, as ſoon as the fields are finiſhed. Saving a 
nile of money in the omiſſion of ſuch a neceffary work, often 
hazards a crop, and is ſure greatly to damage it. In making 
them have a ſure eye to the deſcents and variations of the 
lrface, fo that no water can lodge in any parts, however wet 
the weather. Look alſo to the old water-furrows in the wheat 
leds, and thoſe in the fallows plowed at autumn. If they are 
led at any places, by the crumbling in of the moulds after 
ſts, or by the paſſage of moles, or other accidents, let them 
cleaned out: too much attention cannot be given to keep 
pur lands quite free from ſtagnant water, 


Manure 
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- - Manure Graſs-Lands; "wi 
*s whC 

This is the proper ſeaſon for laying on ſeveral ſorts of m batte 
nure, ſuch as-ſoot, coal-aſhes, wood-aſhes, lime, malt. dui, WW {on 
Sc. and in general thoſe that are ſpread in too ſmall quan- Itibe 
tities require a whole winter's rains to waſh them in. The Nate 
uſe of theſe manures, and other light dreſſings in February, W=* © 
are very beneficial; but, throughout the management of pur. Ut! 
chaſed manures, you muſt form ſome experiments for a jeu 
or two, before you extend the practice; to ſee which, at: 
given price, will ſuit your land beſt. Without this precay. 
tion, you may probably expend large ſums of money to ven Thr 
little purpoſe. Nor would I adviſe you to truſt to the mee ce bi 
appearance of the effect ſoon after the manuring; for ſome of ſept e 
them, particularly ſoot and malt-duſt, will ſhew themſclveftbe {tc 
the firſt heavy ſhowers, in a finer green than the reſt of th, 
field; but your proof of it does not ariſe from fine greetz 
but weight of hay; and I have myſelf experienced, that the 
latter is not always an attendant on the former,” Mark out 
contiguous half acres, calculate the prices of your manure 
and ſpread on each piece a ſeparate one; all to the amount o 
20 8. an acre, for inſtance. At hay-time, weigh the crops 
you will then know which manure, at the given prices, ſui 
your ſoil beſt. This knowledge will prove true experience 
and a very different guide from proverbs or random ideas. 


Manure Green IWheats. 


This is likewiſe the ſeaſon for ſpreading ſuperficial dreſſing 
on the green wheats, ſuch as ſoot, aſhes, malt-duſt, pigeot 
dung, poultry dung, rabbits dung, &c. &c. and many oth 
ſorts in the neighbourhood of great cities. This is very go 
hufbandry ; bur the profit depends on the expences. I hh 


venture to recommend your trying them in ſmall, (hall 
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acre, for jnſtarice, to each) before you extend the praQtice to 
whole fields, eſpecially thoſe which are not dungs. As to the 
atter, provided the prices be not extravagant, there can be no 
4oubt of their anſwering on all ſoils. Whenever a farmer has 
the choice of manures, never let him heſitate about which to 
ake: he may lay it down as a maxim, that dungs of all ſorts 
are excellent: other manures may be the lang, but they are 
not ſo univerſal reſpeCting ſoils. 


Farm Yard. 55 


Throughout this month, attend well to the farm - yard, and all 
the buildings where cattle are kept: ſee that every place is 
kept conſtantly littered, ſo that every thing is clean; and, if 
the ſtock of litter laid in in autumn will not laſt, it is time 
now, that you agree with ſome neighbours for a weekly ſupply 
f refuſe ſtraw or ſtubble : at all events, do not let there ever 
he a want of litter, either in the ſtalls or the yard ; for this is 
the only way of raiſing large quantities of dung at a cheap 
tes 


Tares. 


This is a proper ſeaſon for ſowing tares, called, in ſome 
places, vetches, fetches, thetches. &c. The land I ſuppoſe 
lied in autumn: the firit ſeaſon in this month, that is dry 
mough, plow the land again, and harrow in three buſhels an 
c of ſeed. I ſuppoſe them deſigned for making hay, or 
teding green; but, if they are for a crop of ſeed, two buſhels 
ill be ſufficient. Tares for hay make a moſt excellent fallow 
ar: they are mown before they draw, or exhauſt the land at 
ul, and their extreme luxuriancy and thick ſhade ſo mellow 
ud looſen the ſoil, and kill all weeds, that, if the crop is good, 
od the ſeed ſown not later than February, you will have a 
good chance for a crop of turnips after them, on one 


earth.; 
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earth; but, without ſuch luck, this huſbandry is far beyay 
ſowing two crops of corn running. If a farmer thinks g 
ſowing, barley after wheat, barley, or oats, or oats after Either 
let him throw a crop of tares for hay between two of corn, 20 
he will be ſure to reap the benefit of it. They will give hin 
on middling land, from a ton and an half to two tons and an hy 
of hay per acre, which, with their cleaning and e 
nature, will be found far to exceed * ſecond crop of c 
on the lame land. 


* 


Water Meadows*. 


This work is much neglected in England, and yet iti 
really important. Wherever a meadow or paſture is ſo ii 
ated, that water can be brought on it from higher ground 
whether by means of 4A river, ditches, trenches, &c. & 
it thould by all means be done, though ſome expence wa 
requiſite to effect it. It will prove much the. cheapeſt 
of manuring; and, as it will be in your power, for me 
of the winter months, and executed annually, it will prove 28? | 
leſs effectual than any other manuring. In caſe the vn creat 
lodges in ſwamps or flat places, trenches muſt be cut thro... | 
them, about a ſpade deep, and a ſpade and a half wide, to c IA 
it off; becauſg it ſhould only run over the graſs, but not renal * 
on it. Wherever your water is, whether in river, ditch, * 
trench, it ſhould be conducted over the graſs, at various ga 


ſo as to water as much of it as poſſible. Suppoſe there i 
ditch along the higheſt ſide of the field, the eaſieſt managem 


is to bring the water into that ditch, and then, by various 
lets, flow it over the meadow, If the quantity is ſmall, i vol.! 
one outlet at a time, ſtopping the reſt. I have many ti 


* By meadows the Engliſh mean, natural graſs or paſture grou 
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verved running ditches, that might be let on to graſs-lands, 
:thout the farmer's ever thinking of any ſuch matter ; but 
te benefit of the practice is undoubted, | 


Potatoes. 


This root is one of the moſt profitable crops the farmer can 
bultivate ; nor does the advantage of it depend on markets for 
ling them: for they will pay a beneficial price, given to cat- 
e of various ſorts, particularly hogs. In Ireland they feed 
heir cows on them to great profit. The land, deſigned for 
otatoes, I ſuppoſe to have been plowed in autumn: they are 
) be planted the beginning of next month; and, as they /af- 
& a good tilth, it will be adviſeable to plow the land this 
onth, preparatory to the planting earth, provided the weather 
dry enough: but in this, as well as for all other crops, be . 
re to avoid ever going on with your ploughs while the ſoil 
at all wet. | | 
As this tillage marks the land deſigned for this crop, it is 
roper to caution thoſe farmers, who are unacquainted with 
ie culture, againſt applying too much land to it. If you have 
great plenty of dung at command, you may enter largely in- 
this huſbandry ; but determine to plant no more land than 
du can manure at the rate of 25 or 30 latge loads per acre 3 
Ir one acre, well cultivated, will pay you better than five, 
even ten, but indifferenily managed. 
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C ARTICLE XXII. = 
Cf the Culture of Black Oats. 


[From Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. III.] 


A correſpondent of the Editor's has recommended this eſſay to ou 
notice, in hopes, he ſays, it may encourage a more general cl. 
tivation of this grain; which, as it is of a hardy nature, may he 
ſown early, and thereby is well adapted to many ſituations i 

Scotland, where late ſowing never fails to make late reaping: 
the danger of which is very often too ſeverely felt: the gr 


oats which is a very mean improfitable grain is very general 2s 
uſed in light moorland farms; where, by the rules here preſcribe d 1 
and which, he ſays, he has himſelf followed to advantage, the i la 
would ſecure a good crop of black oats ; which, when proper 
cultivated, are as prolifick as the white oats, will yield as mud Let 
meal, and are equally grateful to the taſte of horſes. * 
dats IC 
AVING been for many years a practical ſarmer in the w 
eaſtern part of the county of Eſſex, you will not, Nad . 
hope, think me impertinent in troubling you on the eulu bab 
of black oats, which I have very often to great advantzxM I m 
fown. genera 
Moſt of my neighbours prefer the white Poland oat, whidM..q, at 
may, 1 own, in ſome circumſtances of foil and ſituation iſ the 
beft. I prefer the black oats becauſe they are hardieſt, ¶ buſhele 
which reaſon they ſuit beſt with my convenience; for, snom o 
conſiderable tract of the farm I occupy is light land, I particu 
under a ſort of neceſſity of ſowing this ſoil early, or, if a vithou 
ſummer followed, I ſhould have no return at harveſt, been vi 
Few people allow more than one plowing for a crop I hai 
oats ; but ſuch as follow this practice are very wrong-headel tity of 
for they may aſſure themſelves, that no crop pays better i ¶ mainde 
plowing than oats; and it is on this account that I generalitce h 
give my land deſigned for oats three tilths; whence I et Marc 


morally certain ariſes the largeneſs of my crops, for I h: 
ſelda 
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dom under five, oftener ſix, and very frequently ſeven quar- 


i from an acre, throughout a field. i 
Your readers will not be ſurpriſed at my having ſuch good 


ops, when I obſerve, that I almoſt every year ſow ſome oats 
1 a fallow that has been well dunged ; and this I ayer. to be 
ood huſbandry, as it abates the rankneſs of the ſoil, kills 
any of the weeds,. and prepares the land in an excellent 
anner for a ſucceeding crop of ſweet wheat; but I muſt ob. 
ye, that I always clear my land of the. ſtiff. oat-ilubble be- 
ore I attempt to plow for the wheat. 
hase already ſaid that 1 ſow black oats early on my light 

and: by early, I mean as early as the firſt week in February, 
dy which time I have generally an opportunity of getting 
he land in proper order, for a light foil is ſoon wet, ſoon 
N. N 

Let me mention once more to your readers, that it is on - 
jght ſoil, which is apt to burn a crop, that I ſow my black 
ats ſo early as the beginning of February; for ſhould any of 
hem attempt to ſow them ſo early in a moiſt, cold, ſtiff ſoi!, 
and a hard froſt ſhould follow, the young blade would, in all 
probability, be killed. | 

I muſt alſo remark, that when I ſow oats thus early, it is 
generally under furrow ; yet I ſometimes ſow them broad- 
caſt, and plow them in. 3 
The quantity of ſeed I, for the moſt part, uſe, is about three 


eſt, M buſhels, which I find to be enough; nay, I have ſometimes 
Tr, Atom only two buſhels had a good crop; but then I have been 
„particularly careful and attentive to the goodneſs of the ſeed, 


if a (WO vithout which precaution I ſhould not, unleſs the ſeaſon had 
been very favourable indeed, have ſucceeded, | 
[ have found it a very good way to ſow firſt half my quan- 
tity of feed under furrow, and afterwards, ſowing the re- 
mainder broad-caſt, harrow it in; and this is often my prac- 
tice bay I ſow the latter end of F ebruary or the beginning 
M March. 


When 
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When I ſow oats after wheat, which however is not very 
frequently, I turn up the ſtubble as ſoon as I conveniently can 
alter harveit, and leave it rough. through the winter. The 
firit fine weather after Chriſtmas, I lay it down ſmooth with o 
the harrows, and immediately give it a croſs plowing, 

As ſoon as February comes in, if it is not a hard froſt, 
make the land as fine as I poſſibly can by the harrows, raiſing 
a ſine looſe mould to the ſurface, which is to be the bed for 
the oats to lie in; for I ſow my oats directly under furrow; 
after which I paſs a moderate-ſized roller over the field, and 
then give it a flight ſcratch with a pair of light harrows. 

This huſbandry generally produces me a crop I have no 
reaſon to complain of. 

My chief reaſon for troubling you with this letter is, to 
endeavour to perſuade my brother farmers, that they do not, in 
general, allow their oats a ſufficient number of plowings, one 
being the flated quantity. 

If they would plow twice for this crop, they would 
receive more than twenty ſhillings an acre for their trouble; 
but if they would conſult their own intereſts, and allow three 
plowings, it would often make fifty pounds difference to 
them in a field of twenty acres ; this they will, perhaps, think 


y cu 
but d. 
barveſ 


them « 


wonderful; but it is no leſs true. 6H 
The black oats require particularly to be ſown early, 1 | 
eſpecially if the farmer wiſhes to haye them of a fine gloſſy * 
ebon colour, and that the crop ſhould corn well; for it they chief | 
are ſown late, and wet weather follows ſoon after ſowing, ls ci 
they will be apt to run all to ſtraw ; and if dry weather, and tom 
the ſoil is gravelly, it is a chance but they are burnt up. m4 
I have found by experience, that black oats will yield a he in 
very large crop after turnips; and this I believe is ſimply ſs it 
owing to their being ſown in a fine tilth; for the mould ther 
cannot but be reduced to very ſmall particles if a crop of i 
turnips has been well huſbanded, eſpecially if it is in ay 
z 


a light ſoil. | 
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an ARTICLE XXI. 
44 of the beſt method of cleaning corn lands from weeds. 


* 


[In a Letter to the Editor.] 


OUR 26th queſtion, Vol. I. page 29. What is the beſt 
method of clearing our corn lands from weeds ? is in- 
d a very important one to Scots Farmers. There is no 
of good huſbandry in which we are ſo far behind our 
;zhbours in England and Holland, as this. The moſt part 
cur light grounds, eſpecially ſuch as lye in the neighbour- 
d of towns and villages, and in general that part of every 


t, in 
t one, travelling through the country, in the ſummer 


nths, when theſe weeds are in the flower, ſees nothing in 


ould . cultivated fields, but a continued blaze of theſe beauti- 


able; 
three 
e to 
think 


harveſt when he examines the ſheafs, a conſiderable part 
hem conſiſts of the ſame weeds which have by this time 


1 


2 brery farmer that has common ſenſe, knows and feels the 
* chief he ſuffers from this ſource. He knows that weeds 


is crop of a part of the nouriſhment it would otherwiſe 
r from the earth, and which is yet worſe prevent it from 
ring the beneficial influence of a free circulation of air; 
* Ry 1 Tnowe from experience, though perhaps he may not 
inn jeſs it in ſuch terms; but he will tell you, that his crop 
nould > >*red and choaked by the weeds, Every farmer is ſen- 
of the riſk he often runs in harveſt, in winding or dry- 
lis corns, from a mixture of certain weeds bound up with 
orns, that if the crop was clean, it could be carried in, 
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wing, 
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which is called in Scotland Croft - ground, has been ſuf- 
d to collect the ſeeds of annual weeds for many ages; ſo. 


ut deſtruCtive flowers; the riſing corns are inviſible ; and 


1 new ſeeds, and polluted the ground for many ſucceeding 
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in half the time; in ſhort every farmer is ſenſible that the 
benefit of good tillat and expenſive manure is always left, 
ed, and ſometimes utterly deſtroyed, by this nuiſance, 2d f 
himſelf robbed of a conſiderable part of the value of his crop. 
Yet under a ſenſe of theſe things, how many 'go on fron 
year to year, patiently bearing theſe diſappointments, incon. 
veniences and loſſes, without ever attempting to remedy then ee 
Shall I'fay from mere indolence and lazineſs! No, not altoge. ﬀ"" 
ther, for many common farmers do not deſerve any ſuch re 
| proach; but rather from a kind of hopeleſs dejection and d 
W ſpair. They conſider this loſs as a neceſſary evil which mul 
be ſubmitted to. The enemy has already gained ſuch ſtrengi 
that they deſpair of ever being able to ſubdue and to banih 
him from their territories ; at leaſt by any means but ſuc 
as they think beyond their power, that is beyond the 
purſes. Wi 1 
| Theſe things have tempted me to jot down a few imperſel 
9 hints in anſwer to the above queſtion, Not that I have tum 
ed my attention more to this than to other parts of farming 
or have diſcovered any thing in this branch, which I thi 
worthy to be communicated to the public, but chiefly, tha 
may ſtir up more experienced farmers to eorreſpond with je 
upon this point, and fend you ſomething more ſatisfyin 
founded upon their own practice. For as I have already (it 
this is one of the chief points of improvement, with reſpect 
which the farmers in Scotland need both to be inſtructed a 
animated, and without which all others will move on h 
flowly: a few plain judicious directions here are likely tot 


generally acceptable and uſeful. 

There are a great variety of weeds that infeſt our till 
grounds ; ſome that propagate by the root and remain conti 
ally in the ground; others that propagate from the ſeed, a 
5 ſpring up a new, from year to year; and a few which p 
| pagate both ways, ſuch as the dock; it equally infeſts | 
and tillage grounds, and I know no better way to get rid 
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;, than carefully to pull it up by the hand, whether in corn 
r paſture grounds, at a time when it can be pulled even a day 
or two after a plentiful rain. As to the firſt, the root weeds, it 
; very difficult to clearthe ground, at leaſt from ſome of them, 
ch as the reed-graſs, coltsfoot, and ſeveral others; but the annual 
eds which ſow their own ſeeds are in far greater quantities, 
nd much more formidable to the farmer; at the deſtruction of 
heſe the following directions are chiefly pointed. The firſt 
f theſe annual weeds which appear amongſt our oats are the 
id muſtard, and wild turnip, called by the farmers here 

Rounces ; theſe chiefly infeſt light grounds, ſeldom do much 

arm on ſtiff clay grounds, and are reckoned leaſt dangerous 
n harveſt. Theſe are ſucceeded by the wild marygold, which 
ur farmers call Gule, a much more deſtructive and dangerous 
eed in every ſhape, appearing in all ground, light and clay, croft 
nd outfield. Theſe three ſorts of annuals prevail in all parts 
f Scotland that I have ſeen. The ſeeds of them ſeem to ly in 
he ground without vegetating, till brought near the ſurface, for 
years, nay probably for ages. The longeſt reſting of ground 
tems to have little effect to deſtroy them, In gravelly grounds, 
bich have lain in paſture eight and ten years, I have ſeen 


en in the ley crop if the ſeaſon happened to be dry, till 
pore in the ſecond z in the third the marygold commonly 
zppears, and they continue to encreaſe as long as the ground 
in tillage» - From any experience that I have had, I reckon 
dry ſummer more favourable to theſe weeds than a moiſt 
dne; or, to ſpeak more properly, leſs favourable to the crop, I 
nean it runs a greater riſk of being hurt and choaked by them. 
| could mention other annual weeds, common on moſt 
grounds; the fwine thiſtle thought to be encouraged by lime; 
ie common thiſtle ; but farmers are in uſe to weed out theſe 
by the hand, though they abſurdly ſuffer the laſt to grow and 
ome to ſeed on their paſture grounds, and their light ſeeds to 


e waſted by the wind over their own corn fields and their 
1 neighbours 


de wild turnips and muſtard appear in prodigious quantities, 
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neighbours to a very great diſtance. I am not perſectiy ſurg 
however, whether the thiſtle on paſture grounds may not he 
a different ſpecies from that which grows in corn fields. 
Belides, a proper care, which every farmer ought to take y 
clean his ſeed corn, to prevent the ſeeds of weeds-from being 
carried from his barn yard or any other places, to his dung. 
hill; and to have his dung ſufficiently rotted, and theſe pa. 
nicious ſeeds thus deſtroyed ; in order to clean his corn fie 
from annual weeds, the following methods may be conſider 
and tried. 


I. A clean and thorough ſummer fallow, 


This is the moſt effectual of all methods, and yet the mal 
unlikely to be tried by the common farmer. He is ſenſibled 
the diſtant profit, but is frightened by the preſent loſs- 
loſs of his rent for a whole year; and the expence of fix ( 
eight plowings. Yet I know a common farmer ſo wiſe 
ſo determined upon this point, that, with no great ſtock, n 
L. 150 upon a farm of go acres, for which he pays L. 6 
yearly rent, and the remainder of a tack, which when it can 
into his hands was not above ten or twelve years; yet fallow 
the rate of 15, 20, or 22 acres yearly, and will therefore, in 
courſe of four or five years, clean his whole grounds. Thi 
however is a ſingular inſtance, which deſerves, and 1 hope 
will meet with all due encouragement at-the end of the tack 
beſides the reward of wiſdom and induſtry even before ti 
time. Yetit cannot, and ought not to be expected, that ti 
generality of farmers will venture on this practice, and puiſ 
it ſo far as to go over the whole ground in their farms, tillth 
get longer tacks than nineteen years, and learn to plough wit 
two horſes. Whatever may be done for the ſake of a crop 
wheat, in Eaſt-Lothian, and round Edinburgh, Glaſgow, a 
other great towns, fallowing is a practice ſcarce known in ti 


weſt of Scotland. 
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n, crops of Potatoes, Turnips, Carrots, Cabbagetg 
not de and B 
cans. 


This is a 1 0 almoſt as effectual as the former, * the 
ys of the potatoes, &c. are ſufficiently wide, even ſix feet diſtant 
om each other. And it has this great advantage above 
e former, that it is attended with no immediate loſs ; but in 
me of theſe crops with a prefent and certain gain. Beſides 
e grand, and the only point, for the ſake of which I men- 
n it at preſent, the cleaning of the ground for the benefit 
ſucceeding crops z a common farmer may eafily raiſe upon 
s croft grounds horſe-hoed crops of potatoes, carrots, cabba- 
de mull, which, after deduCting all expences, will be more valuable 
him than any crop he can expect; but his other objection is, 
athe is unaccuſtomed to it, and that ſuch crops require more 
tion and trouble than he can beftow. Let him try, how. 
er, an acre or two, and go on with more if the trial ſucceeds 5 
will not, I imagine, repent the trial. A year or two will 
e him ſufficiently maſter of the horſe hoeing operations, 
e needs no new implements but a ſmall plongh, ſuch as a 
pple ſtoat horſe ean eafily draw ; the Scots form is as pro- 
28 any other; it will coſt him about a third leſs than his 
ſent plough, it will be uſeful to him in fallowing his bar- 
„ and for many other pur poſes. With refpeCt to the atten- 
n and trouble, the farmers here beſtow fix times more in 
itivating a rood of potatoes with the ſpade and the hand hoe, 
ntwo acres of horſe-hoed would require. 

| do not deſ-ribe the operations and the times of them juſt 
, ſo minutely as to make them perfectly intelligible to a 
mmon farmer ;z it would ſwell this letter to an undue bulk, 
lis a new ſubject. It will be ſufficient to ſay, that I look 
jon potatoes, as the moſt profitable of all the horſe-hoed 
e named, though I confeſs I have not yet tried the reſt to 
extent ſufficient to aſcercain this point, But potatoes is a 
t with which our farmers are well acquainted, both as to 
ol. II. No. III. | the 
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the culture and the uſe of it to their families and to their cuil 
They are accuſtomed to plant it with the plough, though no 
to hoe it. If an acre is intended for this, it ought to be plowee 
once or twice before, in winter and ſpring, and harrowed {ox 
to fill up the old furrows, as much as may be, then laid oul e ne 
in new and deep furrows with a four-horſe plough, ſtraigh 
parallel and diſtant from each other, at leaſt four feet, fix ſeeſctain: 
or as wide as you pleaſe. I only lay dung in theſe furrows; 
rows. I hoe atleaſt five times in the months of June and July 
and each hoeing coſts about three hours work of a ſingle mal ot, 3 
and horſe ; I dig them with the ſpade. The value of an acre 
potatoes cultivated in this manner, the rows at four feet diſtance 
if the ground and the ſeafon anſwer, is from L. 12 to L. 
ſterling, often more. The expence of the firſt plowing, dung 
feed, planting, hoeing, and digging, charging every thing att 
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common price of labour, &c. in this country, is conſiderably wid _ 
in L. 4. Theſe however coſt the farmernomoney, as hefurniſhe 0 bir 
and does every thing with his own cattle and ſervants. Whe . bis 
I ſpeak of the value of the crop, I mean the value to the fi lik 
mer at a diſtance from any great town. This is calculated 1 
the price he gets for a few pecks from his neighbours ; he ca turn, 
not ſell his whole crop at that price, there is no ſale for it i 

ſuch a ſituation; butT conſider them as of that value to his 

mily, and | aſſure you I do not exaggerat, but ſpeak from 10 
knowledge and experience. I have ſeen potatoes planted * 


ten and twelve feet diſtance in the rows. This will dimini 
the produce from the acre one haif, In this caſe, the def 


bem wh 


was not only to give a fallow to the ground, and to clear it 7 — 
weeds, but to level high ridges; and after this was in fo ek: 
meaſure accom pliſhed, a row of turnips was ſown exacti mail 
the middle between every row of potatoes, and as late in t [pactit 
ſeaſon as poſſible, to leave time for their growing to any bul ung ex 
after the potatoes had got their due, the operations of hocifiſ 

were ſtill continued for the ſake of the turnips. I look upon q gt 
feet however as ſufficient for all the purpoſes of fallowing,: ot 
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a the ſucceeding crop of wheat, can ſee no difference betwixt 
Wii preparation of the ground and a clean ſummer fallow. 
The ſoil proper for potatoes is a dry light looſe free ſoil ; 
\- nearer it approaches to ſand ſo much the better for that 
ot, That part of his crop which is moſt inclined to clay and 
tzins the moiſture, will not anſwer for potatoes or carrots; 
n place of them, the ſarmer may ſubſtitute cabbages. But he 
annot raiſe the plants. Why ? they are as eaſily raiſed al- 
voſt, as green-kail plants. Even theſe, I mean green-kail, 
ould, I doubt not, be a very profitable horſehoed crop, tho 
haye never ſeen them tried. They will grow on any ſoil, 
id are much improved by dung, which they ſeldom get in 
is country; or the farmer can drill with his hand, or dibble 
wo rows of beans, which will anſwer his ſtiff ſoil in place of 


tatoes, and hoe them in the ſame manner. This, though 
he leaſt profitable of all the horſe-hoed crops, will yet indem- 


ily him for the dung, trouble, and time ſpent on the fallow. 
ut bis neighbours will laugh at him for ſuch whims. It is 
ey likely they may, and he will laugh at them next year in 
turn, when he ſhews them a clean crop of wheat or barley. 
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III. Harrowing down the weeds, 


Toclean corn fields, ſuffer the moſt part of the annual weeds, 
thin the reach of vegetation, to ſpring fully, and then deſtroy - 
m when the ſeed is ſown, by a thorough harrowing z and a- 
ut two or three weeks after, by a ſecond light harrowing. 
Jus 15 the ſimpleſt method imaginable, to clear the ground of 
wi nuiſance for a ſingle year. It is a method which may be eaſi- 
practiſed by every common farmer, without much danger of 
ang expoſed to the ridicule of his neighbours. It is ſtrange, 
derer has occured to many judicious and thinking men 
ung themſelves; and yet more ſtrange that few of them will 
Wy it, when they ſee the benefit of it before their eyes ! It 
de done at the ſowing of Poliſh oats, which on early 
ground, 
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ground, needs not be ſooner thes the firſt or ſecond weeks 
May. But the moſt convenient grain for this operation, ani 
indeed the only one with which it can be done to purpoſe, i 
barley or bear, becauſe this is ſown later than any other. 
Let the farmer, inſtead of leading out his dung for hi 
bear, in the beginning of May, when he commonly ſtirs and 
ſows it, lead ir out in the end of March, or at lateſt in the 
firſt week of April, and lay ic down on the ground he in 
tends for bear, fallowed or plowed we ſhall ſuppoſe” only one: 
before, during the winter, or very early in the ſpring, 
him ſpread the dung evenly on the ſurface of the ground, an; 
plow it down in the uſual way, as if he intended inſtantly t 
ſow his bear or barley, But inſtead of this, after perhaps 
ſingle tine of light harrowing, let the ground lye in that ſtat 
for four, five, or fix weeks, as the ſeaſon anſwers ; that is, ti 
the ordinary time of bear ſowing. Againſt that time, mal 
part of the annual weeds within reach of the influence of th 
ſun and air, will have vegetated, or be ſprung, encouraged 
they will be, by the ſeaſon of the year, if in any degree mi 
and moiſt, and puſhed forward, by the heat of dung, Tt 
whole field will be covered by them, quite green, and the mo 
ſo, the fouler it has been before. Let not the farmer be di 
couraged by this unpromiſing appearance, let him rather cot 
gratulate himſelf upon it: Let him not be perſuaded by 
neighbours, to give the field a third plowing, (as I have oft 
been adviſed to do) the effect of this, would only be, to bri 


up to the ſurface, a new crop of theſe accurſed ſeeds, whi 
have never ſeen the ſun, and give them an equal chance wi 
his own precious ſeed. Let the farmer chuſe a dry ti 

which having no dung to lead, he has more in his power th 
his neighbours ; and without fear ſow his ſeed (giving a li 

more than uſual) upon the top of the green carpet, be it ne 
ſo thick; let him deſtroy its verdure effeQually, by the bre 
harrow, and continue at it till the ground be all black. Abe 
twelve (lays; a fortnight, three weeks, or even longer, ast 

weat 
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weather anſwers, let him give another harrowing with the 
jight harroWs,, without fear of hurting the tender crop; or if 
it is hurt, draw the roller over it to tranſplant whatever was 
torn out. $: | | | 
It was, if I remember right, in the year 1766, when the ſea- 
rs bn was remarkably favourable. for theſe different operations, 
by frequent warm ſhowers, to bring forward the weeds, and 
he inWficient heat and drought to kill them at the harrowing, 
that L had an acre of bear on the fouleſt ground imaginable, 
nd yet by this management ſo perfectly clean, that yon 
d, an could ſcarce have found a ſingle weed in it. I have always 
ince that time found conſiderable benefit from the practice, 
baps W but I confeſs never fo much as then. You will eafily fee, - 
at ſtaiſ i that this method is chiefly calculated for deſtroying the wild 
is, tiff muſtard and turnip. which ſpring early: the marygold; being 
„ mol: later plant, has a better chanee ſome of it to eſeape; yer 
of th the grain being, in its moſt tender ſtate, freed from the incum- 
aged I brance of the early, weeds, quickly grows ſo ſtrong of itſelf, as 
ee mill v maſter and deſtroy the later weeds, I really believe, that the 
.I id crop of weeds, many of which have come to a confiderable 
de mo hulk when deſtroyed by the break barrow, and rotting near the 
once of the ground, has the ſame good effect as alight 
tunging or top dreſſing has: it raiſes a degree of ſermenta- 
tion, or gentle heat, which nouriſhes and cheriſhes the riſing 
pan; while at the ſame time it is too ſtrong for the ſmaller 
eds of the weeds, juſt beginning to vegetate, and is ſufficient 
v kill many of them. Thus, what ſeems moſt deſtructive to 
lie crop, may be turned to its improvement. Indeed, ſuch is 
tie wiſdom and goodneſs of the great author of nature, ap · 
wer til went in the general courſe of her various operations, that 
tis reaſonable to believe, that the few things, which ſeem to 
le a pernicious tendency, might be turned to ſerve very - 
autary purpoſes, had we ſufficient attention and ſagaeity ts 
boxer the proper methods of doing it, —But to return. 
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harrowing, and another by the ſecond.” Farmers way learn 


the reſt of the garden digged and dreſſed in the ſpring.—The 


2 
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IV. Oats ſown on a inter tilth, and harrowtd a-new Mere! 
os | after they are well 1 en hat n 


- This, like the former method, has a chatice to kill two crops iP 
of the annual weeds, one by the winter froſt and the fit WR" 


many uſeful leflons from gardeners, atid the methods of culture 
they purſue. Obſerve that. part of the garden which happens 
to be laboured and dreffed before winter, for flower · roon, 
early cabbages, or any other purpoſe. It continues, during 
great part of the ſummer, much cleaner of annual weeds, than 


above practice can only be followed, when the ground is pretty 
free of root weeds, and peftered \ chiefly with annuals. The Bi" 


crop of oats will receive little prejudice from the circumſtance I. 5 


of its being ſown on ground conſolidated: or battered by the 
winter rains. Oats will do with any fort of tillage, and al- 
moſt without tillage at all; not ſo well, to be fure, as upon * 


a fine tilth. If your grounds be clean, give a ſecond tillage Ir 
or not, as you picaſe z but if they are foul, your oats will ſuf, 
fer much more from the weeds raiſed and encouraged by the 


ſecond tilth, than from * want of it. 


V. Sowing Beans or Peaſe, 


| Sowing beans, and in ſuch grounds as will not anſwer with 
beans, ſowing peas, with the hand, in drills, in every ſecond 
furrow after the plow ; and hoeing the ſpaces between the 


rows, with the hand as oft as they will bear; according 
to the ſenſible directions given in a letter, [Vol. I. p. 246.] 


from Eaſt Lothian, ſigned Ros ricus. I take this opporti · each n 


nity, the firſt that has offered, of returning my thanks 1 
Rus ricus, for the information contained in bis letter, and]. ; * 
requeſting (with your leave), his further correſpondence 

| Am; 
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any thing be chuſes to ſend in the experimental way, will, I 
are ſay, be uſeful and acceptable to the public. I had praQtiſed 
hat method of ſowing beans ſome years before I ſaw his letter, at 
the ſame diſtance, and nearly in the ſame manner with him; 
yet have been obliged to him for ſeveral judicious hints, and 
particularly as to the quantity of ſeed in which, from the trial 
made this year, I believe he is perfectly in the right. It 
gare me pleaſare laſt ſummer, to ſee this ſort of huſbandry 
reeping in, all round Edinburgh both Eaſt and Weſt, tho? 
it has not yet reached the more diſtant parts of the country. 


ngliſh, hand- hoe, which cuts and draws the earth towards 
he workman, and requires many repeated flight ſtrokes. I 
have always uſed, in this buſineſs, the Dutch hoe, which 
puſhes from the workman, and being open in the middle, 
lets the weeds and earth through. Farmers ſhould have them 


ride, thus they will command at one ſtroke, the whole ſpace 
between the rows of the beans; and do the work in a third, 
perhaps in a half leſs time than the Engliſh hoe: As the 
beans are ploughed in, I am doubtful whether they receive 
nuch benefit from the earth drawn into their ſtalks ; if this 
te thought neceſſary, the ſecond hocing may be done with 
de Engliſh hoe. ; 


VI. Laftly, A luxuriant crop of any kind, eſpecially red 
lover, or peas, aſſiſted by a flight top dreſſing - of lime and 
lung, will raiſe a fermentation on the ſurface of the ground, 
nd effectually deſtroy the ſeeds of the annuals that would 
we ſprung that year, as well as prepare the ground for a 
ucceeding crop, that wil] produce the ſame effect in an 
nſerior degree, the next year. Indeed the four laſt hints 
each no further than a ſingle year; but if ſuch practices be fre- 
juently repeated, they will make the ground gradually cleaner 
id cleaner. A farmer can ſummer-fallow and horſe-hoe 
only 


] obſerved howeyer, that they hoed their beans, only with the 


made for this buſineſs, from ten to fourteen inches broad, or 
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only a ſmall part of his ground at once; and the other methog 
may be attended to, and purſued as far as they are thought 
reaſonable, in the reſt of his tillage grounds, till they ue 
hkewiſe fallowed, or hoed in their courſe, and the whole farm 

e over according to the two firſt methods, which are the 
only effectual methods of cleaning it that I know. When 
once the light grounds of a farm are tollerably clean, no a 
tention or pains ſhould be ſpared to keep them in that ſtate, 
or which amounts nearly to the ſame thing, to keep then 
in heart; by never over - croping them after they have bee 
limed and manured ; by 2 judicious change and ſucceſſion 
of crops; avoiding the repetition of white crops, particular 
oats, which perhaps are more favourable to annual weeds 
than any other, and laying them down often with graſs ſeed 
for hay and-paſture. 
I heartily approve, gentlemen, of your defign, and willi 
may receive that aſſiſtance in the execution of it which 
you deſire, and ſeem to expect, from experienced farmers, and 
which many of them are -well-qualified to give you. Inde- 
pendent of this, you have an inexhauſtable fund at your com. 
mand, for the entertainment and inſtruQtion of your readers; 
you can lay before them well choſen extracts on ſome of the 
moſt neceſſary and important branches of farming, 
books, which moſt of us have little time and opportunity i 
peruſe. If you continue, to go on in the tract in which 30 
have happily ſet out, and confine your attention entirely to prac 
tical huſbandry, I am convinced you will narrate many fact 
and ſuggeſt many things, worthy of the attention of all farmers 
which, if they are not uſefu! to the generality of them, will ye 
be realy uſcful to the attentive and candid part of your rea 
ders z ſor as one of our beſt practical writers juſtly obſetreſ 
None but the wiſe can be made much wiſer, and tos him an 
that hath ſhall be given. I am, SIR, 
Ayrſhire, your moſt humble 
Jan. 19th, 1774. TITYRU!: 
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ugit , alt-duft or Cumming recommended as a Manure fer Young 
dy: ; Gr aſs . 

farm | 

e the CIn a letter to the Pubiiſher.) 


GRICULTURE without doubt is the firſt of arts, 


ſtate, ſince all others depend upon it · The farmer there- 
then We: is the firſt and moſt important member of ſociety: of 
been Paſequence, every attempt to aſſiſt him to manure and cul- 


rate his ground to the greateſt advantage, is an attempt to 
ne the public, and in fact is worthy of praiſe. - 08 
pretend not, Mr Printer, to be one of thoſe uſeful perſons 
ho have it much in their power to be ſerviceable to ſociety 
this way, though I acknowledge. it would not be moving 
tof my own ſphere, I might indeed teach any farmer the 
chods which I have diſcovered as moſt advantageous in the 
agement of my own farm; becauſe this knowledge is the 
fult of ſeveral years practice: but I cannot pretend to diſco- 
i like the chymiſt, the peculiar property of matter, and 
ether it is likely to become a valuable food for plants, or any 
h nice things as this. What I propoſe to mention to 
is, the effects of malt cumming as a valuable manure 
young graſs. I never made the experiment upon any 
her, It is true, there are a variety of circumſtances to be 
tlidered, in making experiments, in different ſoils and diffe- 
climates z and allowance muſt be made for theſe, elſe the 


er: but if I may be allowed to judge, from the happy ef- 
the cumming has had upon my field, which is perfectly 
ent, it is well worthy the recommending to others. Let 
n be applyed any time in the buſy ſeaſon of malting, in 
proportion as may be judged moſt proper, they muſt not be 
i too thin; I cannot pretend to fix the quantity moſt pro- 
lor an acre, as I did not apply mine on purpoſe to acquire 
fol, I. No III. U CX» 


ut of them will appear perhaps quite the reverſe of each 


= 
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experience; at leaſt I was almoſt quite ſatisfied that it wa, 
much a hum as Baron Van Hauk's moſt wonderful manm r i 
though much leſs expenſive. I therefore only recommeyihing 
it to the trial of others, who have not been diſguſted by the 
penſive commodity above named, and its induſtrious vendenWiictor 
How amazing the credulity of mankind! how impudent l 


impoſtor who can practiſe mom the mplicity: of farmers Pale 
Haddington, » Ot 
Fan. 5th, 1774. bt ANONYM0s * 
a | col 

„We will be much obliged to our correſpondent, for x " 

a OT 


account of his further experience of this manure; althoug 
it can never become a general manure, as it can be obtain 
only in ſmall quantities, and in the neighbourhood of prez 
towns and maltſteads ; yet to ſuch as can obtain it, this noti 
of its utility will be of moment. 
The following article from the Muſeum Ruſticum Vol. [ 
ſhows that it is not a meer conceit; but is already well kno 
and practiſed in England. And as the experiments then 
narrated appear to have'been made with great accuracy, at 
at the ſame time contain a comparative trial of other manure 
we could not deny our readers the advantage and pleaſure 
its | ſt, w 
8 | a n no ma. 
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On the benefit of Malt-Duft, as a manure for a fi ſi 
with a relation of ſome experiments, made ts aſcertd 
its virtues, . 


[From Muſeum Ruſticum, Vol. III.] 


OR the benefit of your farming readers I ſhall comm 

cate a few experiments I made ſome time ſince, in 

| der to try the virtue of malt-duſt as a manure for a co 
1 Wheat 
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bad often heard it aſſerted, that malt · duſt was much bet- 
« ſuited, as a manure, to barley than wheat; for the latter 
ing a whole year in the ground, and the malt-duſt being 
wn with it, the virtues of the manure were exhauſted long 
fore the ſummer, when the corn principally wants nouriſh- 
ent, being advanced in its growth, and ſerved chiefly to 
take the wheat winter-proud. 

Others, contradicting this aſſertion, ſaid it was beſt for 
heat, and made it appear that it often cauſed very good crops 
f corn, particularly after a hard winter. 

Being determined in my. own mind to try ſome experiments 


n acres, which had born a good crop of horſe-beans ; after 
hich it was ſown with turnips, which being fed off, it was 
mmer- allowed, being intended for wheat. 

The ſoil was a ſtiffiſh loam ;- it was in good heart, and to- 
ably clean. 

| divided this field by deep farrows i into ten equal parts, 


ach containing one acre, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, Ts * 
„ and 10. 


The whole field, during the courſe of the fallowing, bad 
ur plo wings, which reduced it to a fine tilth. 

When wheat ſeed · time came, I ſowed number 1. broad- 
iſt, with three buſhels of wheat, and plowed it in, laying on 
jo manure whatever. 

Number 2. I ſowed with the ſame quantity of wheat, after 
phich I firewed over it ten quarters, or eighty buſhels, of 
nal-duſt, and plowed that and the ſeed in together, 

Number 3. I ſowed alſo with wheat in the ſame manner, 
xcept that I deferred ſtrewing on the malt duſt till the latter 
nd of January. 

Number 4. had a dreſſing of dung i in the ordinary way, 
nd was ſowed with three buſhels of wheat like the other 
parts, 

Number F ** dreſſed by ſheep folding, and was allo in 


like-manner ſown with wheat. 
Number 


order to determine this matter, I pitched upon a field of 
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Number 6. was ſown with wheat in the ſame quasi N 
and in February, after fowing, received - a half dreſſing vas 
very rotten dung, which had been feveral times turned ay of a 
mixed. was 

Number 7. after receiving a plowing in the dis taken 
ſown with ten pecks of barley, * was harrowed in, ai 1, 


no manure at all applied. wher 
Number 8. was ſown with barley, as above, but had te: N. 
quarters of mak · duſt laid on it. ſpect 


Number g. had in the winter 2 good drefling of dun WH 
and was in the ſpring ſown with the ſame quantity of ba. 
ley. | | 
Number 10. was ſown with barley, like number 8. only j 
had five inftead of ten quarters of malt-duſt laid on it. 
It may be neceſſary, perhaps, to obſerve, that all the piecg 
of wheat were ſown the firſt week in October, and all the 
barley the ſecond week in March, 

Soon after Chriſtmas I went to take a. view of my whea, 
when J found that the acre marked number 2. looked mc 
forward and flouriſhing ; though I muſt own there was ir 
appearance but little difference between that and number 

The numbers 1, 3, and 6. neither of them looked fo vigor 
ous as thoſe already noticed; and number 5. ſeemed rather 
thin on the land; but the wheat plants were in good condi 
tion and healthy. 

In May I took another view of my wheat crops, and foun 
number 1. tolerably clean, and promiſed well. 

Number 2. gave me hopes of a large crop, and was fur 
priſingly clear of weeds. 

Number 3. was greatly improved ſince the laying on of the 
dreſſing of the malt-duſt. 

Number 4. looked very vigorous and ftrong, but was ve 
foul, having ſeveral ſorts of weeds not to be met with in othe 
parts of the land. ; 

Number 5. was thin of plants, and they did not brand 


much; however, they ſtill ſeemed healthy and my 
umbe 
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nig Number 6 was like number 3. greatly improved; but ir : 

ng vas foul, and, what appeared ſtrange to me, had many weeds | 

d of 2 nature quite different from thoſe with which number 4. 
was infeſted, though the dung laid on both theſe parts was 

taken from the ſame heap. 0 

u I, at this time, alſo looked at my pieces ſown with barley, 
when I found number 7. promiſing aud clean. 

d tei Number 8. was forwarder, and amn me with the pro- 
ſpect of a large crop. 

Number g. was forward and 1 but foul with weeds. z 

Number 10. bore much the ſame appearance as number 8. 

id promiſed as well. 

At harveſt number 2. of the wheat was firſt fit to reap, after 

hich ſucceeded number 4. the reſt were ready nearly at the 

lame time. | | 

Of my barleys, numbers 8. and 10. were firſt ready to 

ow. | | 

I ſuppoſe it is unneceſſary to obſerve that thoſe crops which 

ere cleareſt of weeds were the ſooneſt fit for carrying. 

| ordered theſe crops to be all laid ſeparately ; and as I was 

bliged, juſt after Michaelmas, to go up to London, about ſome 

articular buſineſs, I left orders with my grieve, that they 

hould all be feparately threfhed and dreſfed as early as * 

e in the winter. 

The produce of the ſeveral crops was thus diſtinctly noted 

0 me, for I had ordered that particular care ſhould be taken 

ot to mix one with the other, and on enquiry, I found my 

ders were punQtually carried into execution. 


Buſhels, Pecks. 
umber 1. unmanured, yielded of wheat—— 20 1 


umber 2. manured with malt-duſt when 
ſown — — — 28 3 
lumber 3. manured with malt-duſt after 
Chriſtmas, by way of top-dreſſing — 44 0 
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Number 4. manured with dung in the ordi : | 


dee e 5 2 * — Gu he 32 26. 
Number 5. folded with ſheep — — 29 3 Mw 
Number 6. dreſſed with rotten dung in Fe- 

_— wy N — 30 e aur 
Number 7. unmanured, yielded of barley— 32 3 fort 
Number 8. manured with ten quarters of malt whi 


duſt when ſowun— — — 4 u 
Number 9. manured with dung in the winter 40 2 Moi 


Number 10. manured, when ſown, with | walt 
five quarters of malt-duſt — — 44 0 'Mtinc 
* x 1 


I muſt, with your leave, treſpaſs upon your readers pati 
ence, till I make a few obſeryations on the above ſtate of the Mthr01 
produce of my crop. up in 

- Firſt, I conclud?, that when malt-duſt is ar manure MA 
for wheat, it is beſt to lay it on by way of top-dreſling after 
the corn is come up, as the crop of number 3. yielded abox 
twelve buſhels more than that of number 2. and I am apt ti 
think that the virtue of the malt- duſt laid on number 2. vn 
exhauſted before it could be of any eſſential ſervice to the 
crop; whereas, in number 3. the manure began to yield fort 
its virtues juſt as the wheat plants began to be in want of: 
freſh ſupply of nouriſhment. It was alſo obſervable, that the 

ins of wheat which grew on number 2. were thinner, and 
had leſs ſubſtance, than thoſe of number 3. the grain of which 
was fine, plump, and heavy. | 

The produce of number 4. convinces me that malt · duſt i: 
in many caſes, a better manure for wheat than dung, not on) 
as it gives a larger encreaſe, but alſo becauſe it does not ſtock 
the land with deſtructive and devouring weeds. 

The wheat grown on number 5. was as fine as that of num 

ber 3. but conſiderably leſs in quantity, as appears by the ac 
count- 1 | 


Many 
malt. du. 
the diſpi 
10 lay it 
ceſſing i 
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7 do not much approve of the method purſued in number 
6. yet it is a good alternative, if the farmer happens to have 
too little dung to dreſs all his fallows. D 

I judge alſo malt · duſt to be a very good and profitable ma- 
nure for a barley crop; but the yield of number 10. being 
forty-four buſhels, and of number 8. only forty-eight buſhels, 
which laſt is not an encreaſe in proportion to the additional 


quantity of manure laid on, I thence judge that eight quarters, 


0 
2 or ſixty-four buſhels, of malt-duſt, is the proper quantity of 
malt · duſt to lay on an acre for a barley crop, and that at the 
time of ſowing. | 5 
When I ſpeak of malt - duſt, I mean the kiln- duſt, which 
nas falls from the malt in drying: as to the tail-duſt, which falls 
of the through the ſcreen whilſt the malt is cleaning before it is put 
up in ſacks, that may be applied to a better uſe, being gene- 


anur nl given to pigs, and often to cows, in which laſt caſe it 
7 1. them give a great deal of milk. 


es It has been ſuggeſted, that the virtue of malt-duſt, as a ma- 
MT) ure, laſts only for one crop; but this is a miſtake, for when 
apt us manure is laid on in January or February, a good crop of 
97 barley may be had after the wheat. 0 

to the Malt-duſt is of a very warm nature: this has in- 
d forth . 12 | 
wo? duced many farmers to think that it will burn a crop; and I 
** will not anſwer for it but it might do ſo on a hot gravelly 
af ſoil; but on clay land, or a ſtiff loam, it ſeldom or never does 
i damage: and indeed the only danger is a dry time en+ 
ſuing after it is ſpread on the land, for the firſt ſhower of rain 
waſhes it in, and ſecures the crop from all hazard of being 
burnt. | 

Many of my acquaintance, beſides myſelf, have found that 
malt. duſt is for a {tiff ſoil a better manure than dung; but 
the diſpute among them was, whether it was moſt profitable 
lay it on when the wheat was ſown, or by way of top- 
weſſing in January or February; however, ſince I made the 
wore experiments, they are all converts to my opinion, and 

are 


g 
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are determined in future always to dreſs their heavy whey 
Land with it after Chriſtmas. | 

One thing more in recommendation of this my favourit 
manure, let me add, before I conclude, that nothing ſurpaſſes i 
when laid on cold graſs grounds, to the amount of about eight 
quarters, or fixty buſhels, on an acre, but not leſs, 

Such as have not ſeen its effects in this way applied, would 
be ſurpriſed at the large enereaſe of ſweet feed which it oc. 
fions: in ſhort, whoever finds it neceſſary to dreſs ſuch land, 
and can get malt · duſt in a ſufficient quantity, will do well u 
uſe it, as they will be puzzled to find any thing in the ex 
tenſive circle of manures better adapted to the purpoſe. 

I ſhould be glad, if ſome of your correſpondents would gire 
the public their opinions relative to the various diſorders ts 
which cattle are ſubject: this is a large field, and has, I think, 
had but little ſaid of it in your collection. 

In relating experiments in huſbandry, a great deal will fil crop 
be left to be regulated by the farmer's prudence, experience, i ie 
and diſcretion, as circumſtances of ſoil, ſeaſons, &c. muſt vary; In | 
but in this matter of the diſeaſes of cattle, if the ſymptoms of MM; 
each diſorder are but carefully pointed out, and the proper re- Non, 
medies laid down in plain language for the different ſtages of cckon 
the diſorder, there will be very little danger of the honeſt fu - d, if 
mer's making any miſtakes to his prejudice. ot tak 

The fellows who go about the country, pretending to cure ber g 
the diſeaſes of cattle, are, in general, great cheats, getting ers 
much money, but doing little goad. I never could perſuade c:tion « 
any of theſe gentlemen to let me examine the drenches they ¶ Nee cor 
gave my cattle, being, probably, fearful I ſhould thereby With th 
be enabled to diſcover and detect their groſs ignorance. f the 1 
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Aa%TTICL IS 
Of the Culture of Peaſe—Of the Culture of Beans. 
- [ Dickſon's Agriculture Vox, II.] 


HE pea is a grain very different from any of thoſe al- 
ready mentioned. A crop of it is not fo valuable as 
crop of the others, though it is much uſed in ſome places 
the common people for bread. | 

In ſowing peaſe great regard is paid to the value of the 
raw; and the advantage, that the land, upon which it is 
own, is ſuppoſed to receive from the crop. Peaſe-ſtraw is 


er re 
ges of Neckoned better feeding for horſes than any other kind of ſtraw, 
ft far. WW", if a crop of peaſe does not (enrich land, at leaſt it does 


ot take ſo much nouriſhment from it as a crop of any of the 
ther grains mentioned. When the crop is good, the ſtraw 
pers the ground, and thereby preventing a free communi- 
ation of air, deſtroys all the ſmall weeds. 'The preventing a 
free communication of air, occaſions likewiſe a fermentation 
with the rain and dew upon the ſurface, by which the particles 
f the ſoil are minutely divided, and the vegetable paſture 
greatly enlarged. Beſides, peaſe puſh down their roots much 
aher than any of the white grains, and draw part of their 
nouriſhment from below the reach of the plough. The cor- 


ruption of the weeds, deſtroyed by the peaſe, and the enlarge- 
ment of the vegetable paſture, by the fermentation of the cor- 
wpted air and water, are ſuppoſed to do more than over-bal- 

Vol. II. Ne IV. X lance 
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lance all the loſs of the vegetable food earried off by Hen 
crop. | : 
There are two kinds of peaſe cultivated in our fields, eil aro 
the white and gray. The white is the moſt common, 2 
generally, as appears from the ſeed, is a mixture of fey 
ſorts. All of them ſeem to be ſpecies of the pea cultiva 
in our gardens ;. there is ſcarcely any difference, but in 
colour of the flower and ſeed. The gray is different, x 
ſeems to be a ſpecies of the vetch or tare; This one is (| 
hardieſt plant of the two, and thrives on ſoils, and in climate 
where the other kind does not ſucceed. | 

The two kinds are frequently mixed together, and in ſony 
places, the white wears out, and in a few years, nothing h 
the gray remains. On other ſoils, the gray wears out, a 
nothing remains but the white. A little attention to thi 
will point out to the farmer, which of the two he ſhould ſo 
The ſtraw of the gray peaſe is rather better than the ſtray 
the white, the peaſe themſelves are as good for horſes; a 
therefore, the farmer ſhould give ſome attention to this kin 
where the other does not thrive, though the value of the pri 
be not ſo great. , 

The white pea is divided into two particular kinds, calle 
hot ſeed and cold feed, Theſe names are given for the ſau 
reaſon that they are given to the oats. The ſowing of ü 
hot ſeed may be delayed three weeks after the cold ſeed is font 
and yet the peaſe be as ſoon ready. It is obſerved, that ofth 
cold ſeed there is ſometimes a great crop of ſtraw and ve 
few peaſe; and of the hot ſeed, that when there is a good cri 
of ſtraw, there is always plenty of corn likewiſe. This, 
true, points out, that the hot ſeed are the moſt proper to 
ſown, when the land is in very good order, and no danger 
the crop failing. 

The time of ſowing is from the firſt of February to the e 
of April. According to the principal deſign in ſowing, tl 
peaſe ſhould be ſown earlier or later, The earlier ſown pea 


hay 
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e the beſt chance to produce a crop of corn, and the late 
en to produce a crop of ſtraw. The growth of 
ants is, generally ſpeaking, checked in the month of July 
drought and heat, and is promoted again by the rains in 
e month of Auguſt. It may be obſerved, that graſs, that 
the month of July is parched and withered, in the month 
Auguſt attains a new verdure. If the peaſe are ſo far ad- 
nced,.as to be beginning to fill in the warm ſeaſon, their 
owth is ſtopped, and the grain fills ; but if they are only in 
e bloſſom at that time, though their growth may be a little 
ecked, yet it comes on again in the month of Auguſt, and 
ey continue growing without filling till ſtopped by the froſt. 
z one year in four or fave the peaſe crop fails, and the peaſe 
ſe to a very great price, it is not proper to riſk the whole 
p, by delaying to ſow all the ſeed till late in the ſeaſon. 
(hen the land is clean and in good heart, the peaſe may be 
mn early, becauſe on ſuch land, a good crop both of corn 
id ſtraw may be expected. But if the land is foul or wet, 
e ſowing of the peaſe ſhould be delayed as long as poſſible, 
cauſe on ſuch land the crop is more precarious, and the fail- 
jg of a crop of peaſe gives ſuch encouragement to weeds, as 
endanger the following crops likewiſe. When this happens, 
ometimes it will, notwithſtanding all the pains that can be 
ken, it is neceſſary to plow in the crop, to prevent the had 
ſequences that may follow. For when a bad crop of peaſe 
allowed to ſtand, it does more harm than all the value of 


& crop. 
The quantity of peaſe ſown upon the acre, is from four to 
and a half firlots. In ſowing peaſe, regard is to be had, 
it only to the fituation of the land, but alio to the principal 
gn of the crop. If the principal deſign of ſowing pealc is 
bare ſtraw and to enrich the land, then they ſhould be thick 
n; for when thick ſown, they have a better chance to de · 
oy weeds, and to cover the ſurface, than when thin ſown. 
ut if the principal deſign is to have a crop of corn, they 
ſhould 
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ſhould be thinner. ſown ; for when thin ſown, they have n. 
air and fill better. It is to be obſerved however, that then 
greater danger ariſing from thin ſowing of peaſe, than { 
thick ſowing. Peaſe do not ſtool: as other grains do, th. 
only branch out from the ſtalk. When the land is good, t 
other kinds of grain, by ſtooling, ſoon cover the ſurface, } 
it is long before the peaſe do this when they are thin ſom 
thereby great encouragement is given to the growth of wee 
and the drought allowed to penetrate the ſoil. 

Peaſe are commonly ſown after oats or barley, and ſony 


times after wheat. Seldom more than one plowing is gin 
and they are commonly ſown immediately after plowin 


The reaſon of this is, that they may be the better covered, i 
the ſooner that any grain is ſown after plowing, it is cover 
the deeper. If rain comes ſoon after peaſe are ſown, it mal 
them ſwell much; and if they are not well covered, t 
come above ground, and are deſtroyed by vermin, or ſplit 
two, and thus the young plant is deprived of part of its ſi 


| Ns Is 
ere ſc 


port. When any grain ſwells in the ground, it ſwells moi fer pe 
upward, for on that fide it meets with leaſt reſiſtance ; and ig is t 
ſides, every kind of ſoil by heavy rains is at firſt battered, allows 


rendered more compact, by which means, the foil that cove 
the ſeed is waſhed' down from it. e flat 

Though peaſe are commonly ſown immediately after pio e forn 
ing; yet ſome farmers ſow them upon the winter fur ens. 


ting | 


They plow the land early in winter, and ſow the peaſe cali Peaſe 
in the ſpring. This is a good cuſtom when the land is f metim 
and clean. Stiff land when plowed has a very rough ſura bers a; 


which, though leſſened a little by the winter froſt, yet affords impo! 
ſufficient covering for the peaſe when ſown; and the land wig, . 
plowed, being better expoſed to the air and froſt than ve broad 
unplowed, affords more nouriſhment and a better paſture ¶ Nnetoco 
the crop than when plowed immediately before ſowing, I weeds. 
then harrowed, Beſides, it is late in the ſeaſon before i ieed is 


kind of ſoil is ſuſſiciently dry for: being plowed, and thezeiaifed does 
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be expected, and the weeds more effectually deſtroyed. Ti, 
operation of drilling may be performed with very little troy. 

ble and expence. A drill barrow puſhed by a boy, follow, 
the plough, and as one row is ſufficient for two furrows, ont 
barrow ſows to two plows. But the advantages of drilling 


ſhall be conſidered afterwards. T 
Gf the Culture of Beans: 
The bean has a reſemblance to the pea, only it grows with 
a ſtronger ſtalk, and ſtands upright. Peaſe and beans ar 
often ſown mixed together. This method is found to ſucces 
very well, they ripen at the ſame time, require the ſame cu. 
ture, and ſerve the ſame purpoſes, Beſides, the beans hariny 
ſtrong ſtalks and ſtanding upright, in ſome meaſure ſuppo * 17 
the peaſe, and give them air; by this means * peaſe becom Mhefore 
more fruitful. art in 
What has been ſaid with regard to the culture of peat {ſing of 
may be applied to beans. However, it is neceſſary to obſem iſfcginoi 
that the bean puſhes its root further down than the pea dos t »! 
and therefore requires a deeper ſoil. It ſucceeds much bet N exc 
than the pea in a cold wet ſoil. The lands in Scotland? oh 
where beans are moſt commonly fown, and where they ſus - a 
ceed beſt, are deep and wet clays, This may ſerve as a6: P = 
rection to the farmer when he ſhall ſow peaſe and when bei 
On ſome lands the crops of beans are very great, and il vb 
moſt as valuable as of any grain. This ſhould encourage the a my 
farmer to ſow them on his richeſt lands, and take ſome cant. Ru 
in their culture. There is no crop, it is ſaid, that ſucceet appli 
better in the drill huſbandry than a crop of beans. The ſea. &c. 


may be ſown in every other furrow; in èvery two contiguoiſenths n 
furrows, while the next two or three are paſt; and in a ; delpa 


riety of other ways. But in whatever manner it is ſown, Wn: qui 
the land is proper for beans,”and the weeds carefully hoe near 

ham, 
ART! at in { 


out, it ſeldom fails to-produce a good crop. 


— 
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ARTICLE XXVIL 


THE FARMER's KALENDAR 


BEE 2 7 3 


MARX C BH. 


BARLEY. 


with 

8 at HIS is the proper month for getting all the ſeed bar- 
ecee ley into the ground.“ Crops, later ſown, may be very 
> Cul beneficial ; 
aving | 


la Scotland the earlieſt time practiſed for ſowing barley, is not 
fore the end of April or beginning of May : Nay for the greateſt 
art in the end of May, and with ſome flovenly farmers the begin- 
ing of June. This may ſeem to make the caution we gave in the 
-ginning of our excerpts from this work p. 15. very neceſſary: 
But when the whole of this paragraph is conſidered, the proviſions 
id exceptions he makes, rather eſtabliſhes than weakens the autho- 
ty of this author. That a great part of the barley in England is 
"wn in March, is very certain; and it is as certain, that in Scot- 
id we are generally too late in all our ſeed time. A diſquiſition 
to the cauſes of this difference might prove very uſeful. A late 
wing never fails to make a late harveſt; and the dangers of a 


te harveſt are often too fatally felt, not to require ſome atten- 
on to inveſtigate a remedy. If the climate is in fault, then in- 


ed our caſe is deſperate: But if we ſee farmers, who, by a pro- 
r application of draining, plowings, manuring, water-furrowing, | 
Kc. have forwarded the barly-ſeed time a month, yea two 
pnths more than was formerly in uſe upon theſe grounds; need 
deſpair, by carrying that attention ſtill further, if not to be- 
me quite ſo early as in England, to approach at leaſt a great 
nearer to their ſeaſon of ſowing than we are at preſent, We 
2 ahamed almoſt to mention, to the diſgrace of Scots agriculture, 
a in ſome places, to this hour, the farmers do not ftrike their 


ploughs 
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beneficial; but, if all circumſtances were equal, the March. 
ſown would be ſupertor to any later ſeaſons, which is the onh 
comparative point of conſequence, This grain is ſown af 
various preparations: turnips are the moſt common; whid 
root will not laſt for feeding any cattle, with propriety, ups 
the average of ſeaſons, longer than this month: ſo that th 
turnip-land barley muſt be ſown on one earth, or the ſeaſa 
abſolutely loſt; for April and May ſowings are always infer, 
or. I am not here aſſerting, that April is a month quite in 
proper for ſowing barley : I know the contrary from experi 
ence; but I will venture to aſſert, chat if ſoil, plowings, ms 
nuring, water-furrowing, &c. &c. are equal, a March ſowing 
will exceed an April one, on an average of ſeveral years, h 
Kx buſhels in the crop. Saying, therefore, that barleys in ce 
tain places, ſown in April and May, yield great crops, 
fGaying nothing, unleſs you add, at the ſame time, the part 
ſucceſs of other crops ſown in March. Neither do J vent 
to infinuate, that all March-ſown crops are to be ſucceſsful: 
one indifpenfable neceffary in ſowing moſt crops, but barley! 
particular, is the land being quite dry. March may pals quit 
away, without a fingle plowing ſeaſon, in the whole mont 
for wet lands. In fuch a cafe, I certainly cannot miſtale 
greatly, as to adviſe the ſowing barley ; but till this 1s ud 
in reference to a particular practice, but to a general maui 


ploughs till a certain day, nor will they upon any account begin WW. +... 
ſow till another fixed day, let the ſituation of the ground and uy. hen 
weather be never ſo inviting. The deſign of this publication . Muc 
to combat ſuch unreaſonable prejudices ; and in their room tough... it 
troduce better practices, founded upon reaſon and ſupported | "tance 
experience. This end we ſhall endeavour to keep in view, aud Cabb 
beg leave again to repeat our former requeſt to the farmers of , allow 
country, gentlemen and yeomen, to ſupport us in our views, rin ma 
we hope will be approved of as laudable and patriotic. Vol. II 
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1 buſbandry. Lou ought never to ſuffer your ploughs to 
cork, if the land is wet z conſequently, advice to ſow barley 
March muſt always be under the proviſo, that the land is 
ry enough to plow. 

Turnip land, not clearetl till this month, can only receive one 
lowing, and have the ſeed harrowed in: if more earths are 
viren, the ſowing time will be driven much too late. In this 
c ſe, on many ſoils, the land will not be turned up in fine order: 
vx buſhels ſhould then be ſown on each acre of land, unleſs 
ie fertility is great, when five will do. Summer-land bar- 
ey, on clay, or other heavy ſoils, ſhould always be ſown on 
ne carth, in the firſt dry plowing ſeaſon, whether in Febru- 
ry or March- In ſome clay countries, the farmers have an 
xceeding good barley culture: they ſummer fallow their land, 
nd lay it up on three-feet ridges, well water-furrowed for the 
inter. In a hard froſt, they carry on their dung, and leave 
in heaps til ſowing time, when they ſpread before the 
loughs : this is incomparable good huſbandry, and can never 
ail of good crops. It is conducted, upon the ſame principle, 
zpon beans, peaſe, tare, potatoe, or carrot land: all which 
ops are taken up in autumn, and the land plowed after them, 
o to the ridge, and well water-furrowed, ready for the ſpring- 
owing. The great point is, to have the ſoil, previous to the 
rop, in ſuch good order, that no other ſpring tillage may be 
eceſſary than the ſeed-earth. In ſuch huſbandry, there can 
e no fear of having good crops, nor is it practiſed any where, 
here bad ones are reaped. Upon lands thus managed, four 
buſhels of ſeed per acre, if the ſoil is rich, are ſufficient; and 
o harrow-in the whole, the beſt way of covering it. 

Much the moſt profitable way of cultivating barley, is to 
drow it into a regular courſe, preparatory to the clover. For 
ſtance: 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. Or, 
. Cabbages. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. Another: 1. 
allow. 2. Barley. 3. Clover. 4. Wheat. Whatever variati- 


"ns may ariſe in the crops, ſtill barley muſt always follow 
Vol, II. Ne IV. * either 
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£0.11 
either an ameliorating crop, or a fallow, and in all Cafes hy 
followed by clover. In many parts of the kingdom, une, 
quainted with clover, this latter reaſoning may appear bai; be. 
but that can only ariſe from falſe ideas of the uſe of eloye; 
Let good graſs lands be ever ſo plentiful, they will in no ca 
be found to preelude the uſe of clover. Farmers, even « Mi. im; 
graſs farms, that know not what to do with large crops d 
clover, I will venture to pronounce unworthy the name of ſu 


mers. No man, that has money in his pocket, can be 21 , 
Joſs to know how to diſpoſe of any fort of food for cal 
What would any man with to follow a barley crop? No ſot 
of corn can ſucceed, according to the plaineſt principles d 
common good huſbandry. To ſubſtitute pulſe inſtead of clo 
ver, is certainly bad management ; for the graſs will prove a 
beneficial as either beans, peas, or tares, and it will more pro 
fitably prepare for wheat. That grain, fown upon a elore 
lay, muſt always be on one earth, which is a moſt favour: 
ble circumſtance and the propriety of keeping the land un- 
der the clover two, three, or four years, during all which ting, WI 
the crops will be extremely fine, is another very ſtrong ati 
ment. The mere amount of the clover crops is not the only Wh 0u1d 
enquiry z the clear profit of them is the great object; ger e 
graſs, in that reſpect, is of peculiar advantage to the farme; 
whatever his ſoil is; for clover, as long as it lafls, will pay: 
much greater profit, clear of expences, than any crop of cor 
the farmer can ſubſtitute, which, with the advantage of break 
ing it up for corn, either wheat or oats, renders the clone 
huſbandry an abſolute appendage to that of barley. uperir 

In reſpect to the management at ſowing, there are two miſe :cecd 
thods that are very different: the one is to harrow in the feier be 
with, or upon, the barley-ſeed ; the other, to ſow it befor yy... 
the roller, after the barley is up. The reaſon of the lum, - , 
practice has been owing, I apprehend, to the barley-crops ui... 1 
wet ſeaſons, ſuffering a good deal from the Juxuriant gromti 
of the clover, I have had ſeveral fields of barley half * 
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by clover, ſown with the corn. This reaſon is a very good 
dne in many ſituations; but I think, with proper manage» 
ent, the evil might be eaſily remedied. I ſhould propoſe 
he crop to be mown for hay, as ſoon as the barley began to 
ar: the great quantity of clover among it, which there muſt 


es de 
mac 


bad 


over, 
* e to endanger the crop, would, with the barley, make an 
n o .dmirable one of hay, and, I apprehend, fully equal in value 


o the amount of a good barley one: Farmers are too apt to 
iew corn, ſacked up in market, as the only object of huſban- 
ry, becauſe it is moſt ſaleable: they would act much wiſer, 
f they eſteemed the food of cattle as equally advantageous. 


ps > 
f far 
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attle, 


o for orn they prefer to begf, merely becauſe it does not require 
les Ao much ſtock in hand; but the difference between theſe pro- 
f co oucdions, in other reſpects, is very great: for what compari- 
we » on can be drawn between crops that exhauſt the foil, and 


lit with weeds, and others (the food of cattle), that amelio- 


e pro ; 
rate and clean it ? 


elover 


[Our Oats. 


d un. 

time While oats ſhould now be ſown in preference to any othet 
argv eaſon; and, in the general conduct of them, the farmer 
: 0n)7 Whould, by all means, avoid the common error of ſowing them 
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ter other corn · crops, by which they exhauſt and ruin their 
and. They ſhould always receive the ſame preparation as 
darley; nor ought a good huſbandman to think of their not 
paying him as well for ſuch attention as that crop. It is a 
ery miſtaken idea, to ſuppoſe it more profitable to ſow barley 
n land in good order than oats. I am confident, from divers 
iperiments, that oats will always equal, and, in many caſes, 
xceed barley. The ſuperior quantity of the produce will e- 
er be found to more than anſwer the inſeriority of the price. 

What good reaſons are to be offered for ſowing oats on land 
in ſuch bad order, that harley is not to be ventured in, I know | 
ot: I have never heard any ſatisfactory ones. The common 
rgument is their hardineſs, which will give you a middling 
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crop, about ſufficient to pay expences, and leave a rriſling pre 
fir, when no other crop will do the like ; but this js onh 
proving them to be aſſiſtants of bad 3 nor is ſuch; 
paltry profit, granting falſe premiſes, (for J am well perſuad. 
ed, that common oat crops, among bad farmers, are but f 

much loſs,) an object that ever ought to influence good hul. 
bandmen. Why ſhould a good farmer be at all ſolicituous u 
gain 10 8. an acre profit by oats after barley, &c.? Suppol: 
his courſe to be: 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. Oats, Or, 1, Fal. 
low. 2. Wheat. 3. Oats, In either of theſe courſes, or in any 
other, where the oats follow another crop of corn, the profit d 
them muſt be very trifling. What compariſon with ſowing 
clover with the barley, which will pay far more profit, and a 
the ſame time prepare, in the beſt manner, for that molt be 
neficial crop, wheat ? What but a fallow, or a fallow crop, can 
ſucceed the oats ? How unprofitable, compared to the clove 


ſyſtem ! 


For theſe reaſons, I cannot but ſtrongly recommend to all 


farmers, that they ſhould confider oats and barley quite in th 
fame light, and never ſow the one, unleſs they know their 
Jand to be in proper order for the other: To ſow them after 


- - afallow crop, and clover with them, in the ſame manner 2 


With i barley. Upon rich lands four or five buſhels per acre art 
the proper-quantity of ſeed oats ; but, on weaker ſoils, fix « 
ſever ſhonld be ſown. 


Peaſe. 


This month is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing all ſorts « 
peaſe, that were not ſown in February; nor is it proper 
delay any of them later, if the weather now ſuits. Whit 
peaſe ſhould be ſown laſt, and on light land; for they do ne 
ſucceed well on heavy or wet clays. There are ſcarcely a 
| ſoils, that do not ſuit ſome pea or other: Stiff clays do ve 


well for the hardier hog-peaſe, and all lighter loams, grave 


chalks, aud ſands anſwer well in the tenderer kinds: they a 
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th plowed and harrowed in; which variation ſometimes 
-kes a conſiderable difference in the crop; for if the land is 


on. 
>; pt to bind with rain, and the peaſe are plowed in, they 
uad. ¶ metimes do not riſe at all, not having ſtrength to pierce the 


ſaltured ſurface: but this evil only attends the very bind- 
pp foils : on the contrary, when the ſeed is only harrowed ing 
the field is not very well watched, the pigeons and birds will 
ry away much of it, and ſome allowance in the ſeed ſhould 
made for it. If land breaks well with the harrow, it is beſt 
| barrow in on all, but the very lighteſt lands; but on looſe 
nds, or very light and porous foils, or thoſe that are extremely 
y, it muſt certainly be preferable to plow it in, on account 
{ having a greater depth, and being. farther from the ſun 
hich is apt in hot ſummers, to burn theſe ſoils up. 
Sow peaſe after corn; they always come in beſt after wheat, 
ley or oats, generally with good huſbandry after wheat, 
cauſe, in a farm truly ordered, barley and oats ſhould ever 
ne clover ſown with them. I can hardly ſuppoſe ſituation, 
here this is not the right management: they come very pro- 
ty into ſuch courſes as theſe : 1. Turnips. 2. Barley. 3. 
wer. 4. Wheat. 5. Peale. Or, 1, Cabbages. 2. Oats. 3. 
lover. 4. Wheat. 5. Peaſe, Whenever wheat ſucceeds 
re arWorer you may throw in a crop of peaſle after it, if it ſuits you 
ter than to come again to turnips, cabbages, or beans, the 
{ of the courſe, 

Drilled Peaſe. 


This pulſe is, in ſome places, drilled, which is a very good 
hod, and by no means to be condemned fo generally, as 
oſt farmers do all crops that are ſown by a drill plough. The 
x uſe of drilling peaſe, is the rendering it ſo much eaſier to 
ni hoe them. Good farmers, whatever their ſoil, are al- 
js deſirous of getting the hand-hoe into as many crops as 
idle, and few pay better for it than peaſe; but when pro- 
Icvouſly ſown, the work is difficult and expenſive to per- 
n well; whereas, if they are drilled in equally diſtant rows 

one 
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one foot, or nine inches aſunder, the hoeing is as regular wo 
as can be conceived: it will be executed much eaſier, better, a 
cheaper, and the crop be conſequently ſaperior. Another y, 
vantage in this method is the ſaving of ſeed ; for a buſhel, g 
a buſhel and a half leſs ſeed, will do thus than in broad ci 
ſowing. Here, therefore, is a caſe, in which drilling is re 
ly profitable, and will exceed the common huſbandry, Ty 
point of admitting the hand-hoes better is a very importz 
one; for that operation, given while the crop is quite young 
checks the weeds ſo much at the ſame time that 1 
crop is forwarded, that the tendrils join the ſoone 
and much the ſtronger for it; and, conſequently, ti 
good effect of a thick luxuriant crop, gained in a mud 
compleater degree. But let the farmer, when he agre 
to uſe the drill plough for this work, not be perſuaded : 
change his purpoſe of hand-hoeing, in order to introduce 
horſe-hoe in wider intervals; that is, to ſow two or three 10 
equally diſtant, and then, paſſing a ſpace of two or three fe: 
drill a freſh ſyſtem of rows, the intervals for ploughing. Th 
is more complex huſbandry, and will not anſwer ſo well; 
the peaſe are very apt to fall into the intervals and be dam: 
ged by the horſe and plough ; an evil that has very bad car 
ſequences. The profitable drilling, therefore, requires 
plough that will ſow ſeveral rows equally diſtant at once; th 
greater the number, the quicker the-work is done. 
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If the weather in Februaryjdid not allow your ſowing tart ther | 
or at leaſt, all your crop, the work muſt not be delayed Jong _ 
than March, or the crop will ſuffer. The beſt way, is tr on t 
plough the land flat, or on broad lands, and harrow in t If you 
ſeeds : but obſerve well, that the foil is dry before you go oc... t. 
with your ploughs ; which is an univerſal rule, that ought; |. 
never to be deviated from. ad ther 
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Carrots. 


hel, a This is the ſeaſon for ſowing carrots; February, if the 


eather is unuſually dry, is preferable ; but, upon an average 
ſeaſons, the work will not be expedient till March. Plough 


. TM land in the common manner, but flat, and fow broad-caſt 
vort out four pounds of ſeeed to an acre, and harrow it in at thrice» 
young the weather is unuſually wet, you may be prevented from 
t ring on to the land; but, if poſſible, delay it no longer- 


he proper ſoil ſhould not be miſtaken through common no- 
ns, nor confined to a compaſs much within the reality. It 
muy general idea, that nothing but ſands will do for carrots ; | 
t this is a molt miſtaken notion: the beſt ſoil in the world 
them is a ſandy loam, rather light, but moiſt, of a great 
ph; in which you will find very little difficulty in plough- 
g to the very beam of your plough ; and all the foil you 
ing up of the ſame kind, and as fit for vegetation as the 
face. This ſandy loam, with theſe properties, ſhould, in 
neral, yield good crops. of all forts: the black · ſands the 
ſt. But, at the ſame time, that I mention this ſort, as of 
| other ſoils the moſl defirable, ſtill I defire to add, that the 
op will thrive to moſt noble profit on heavy loams but not 
ys; good wheat-loams, for inſtance, of the gravelly kinds, 
at plough pretty eaſy, At firſt fight, ſuch ſoils might, per- 
ps, be thought too ſtiff; but the truth is, no kind of land 
il yield larger carrots; perhaps the groſs-crops will be as 
ge as on the beſt ſands: but then the expences will run 
gher in cleaning, Ce. I have known carrots tried on 
j5, and been made, by dint of tillage and manure, to anſ- 
er on them; but the huſbandry is not adviſable, 

It you would command your crops of this root, you ſhould, 
ore the ſeed-carth, manure the land with twenty-five, or 
ty loads of dung per acre, pretty rotten : plough it in, 
l then cover the ſeed by harrowing. Such a conduct will 
ure very conſiderable crops, and pay better for the dung 
than 
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than perhaps any other application whatever. I have ben 
of dung ſpoiling or injuring carrots, making them * 
deformed, giving them the canker, and making them ill-taſt, 
but J muſt remark, that I never remember any ſuch effect z 
the many crops I have ſeen in different places. A farm; yon. 
object is, to produce as great a quantity as poſſible from ere 
acre, and that muſt undoubtedly be by the help of manure, 
I cannot leave this article, without recommending to a 
the profeſſors of the lighter ſort of lands that have a ; 
good depth, to cultivate this excellent root with ſpirit, _ 
confine it to a little cloſe of an acre or two, but to int 
duce it, in the courſe of the crops, on a farm regularly, lit 
wheat, barley, turnips, or any other plant. I am confider 
none will pay them better; and if they manage it tolerahj 


not one on the whole farm half ſo well : they will find th * 
profit, on an average of ſoils and ſeaſons, not leſs than tr by m 
pounds an acre clear, which will much exceed the advantaii du 
of three average-crops of wheat, with the great benefit of dg u 
proving a remarkable cleanſer, and as ameliorating a crop dibdlt 
any in the world, ever f 
| zy- 

Potatoes. into b 


March is the beſt ſeaſon in the year for planting potato: fect w 
The land, I ſuppoſe, to have received its firſt tillage in auf *«'* 3 
tumn ; and, if it was inclinable to be rough, to have had turf is 
ſecond ploughing in February. The firſt dry ſeaſon in ti be (ct 
month, it ſhonld be ſtirred again flat, turning in the manu pletes 
of whatever kind: the beſt is rotten farm-yard dung; a sein 
the more that is laid on the better, unleſs the ſoil be v be (vc 
rich. Upon an average of lands, leſs ſhould not be laid, th for be 
twenty five or thirty large loads per acre, which ſhould and ar 
ſpread equally, that it may plough in well. As ſoon a8 they ) 
ſurface is harrowed ſmooth, the planting ſhould be begut 
which is beſt performed in this manner: a man holds a ft 
angular dibble in his hands, which has three points, and 
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(1.ce for him to ſet his foot, on it, to ſtrike it into the earth; 
ſo makes three holes at a time to receive the ſetts. A boy 
lows him with them, and drops one into each hole. After 
this, the land is harrowed twice or thrice, and the buſineſs is 
gone. They are in this method, ſet promiſcuouſly, at from 
nine inches to one foot aſunder : the work is done quickly, 
ad is not expenſive. Another way, is to lay them in fur- 
-ows after the plough, which is leſs expenſive, but never ſo 
well done: they are not planted deep enough, nor are the ſets 
well covered without a very minute attention to the ploughs. 
In the promiſcuos way, from fifteen to twenty buſhels of po- 
tatoes are wanting to ſet an acre. 


Potatoes on Graſs. 


Graſs land is often broken up for a crop of potatoes, and 
by moſt people preferred to any other: the methods are, firſts 
to dung it moderately, fifteen or twenty loads per acre ; then to 
dig up the turf, and work in the dung at the ſame time, and 
dibble in the ſets, in the way before mentioned. You ſcarcely 
ever fail of great crops in this method. Another 1s called the 
lazy-bed way: you dung the graſs as before, and mark it 
into beds five feet wide, with narrow flips between them two | 
otatoe fect wide: you then dung the beds about fifteen loads per 
in ul 2cr* 3 on the dung you lay the potatoe ſlices, aſter which the 
e had ur is dug thinly up in the two feet intervals, and laid en 

in til de ſets, which, with another ſpit, and the looſe mould, com- 
pletes the covering. This is a good method, but not equal to 
digging the whole ground, on account of its being left whole for 
the ſucceeding cropt; but the crop of potatoes is ge nerally good: 
for beſides the dung, they have the turf below to ſpread upon, 


and are partly covered with that from the trenches; ſo that 
they lye hollow, and in a rich bed. | 


Putatoes on Borders. 


& | 
If you have any rough borders of fields, that were grubbed 
Vol, II. Ne IV. „ up 
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up to clear away roots and rubbiſh the preceeding winter, it 
very good huſbandry to dig them regularly the beginning a 
this month, and dibble them with potatoe fets, by whig 
means you are ſ ure of getting a beneficial crop; for ſuch Placy 
are generally very fertile, from the rotting of leaves and wook; 
and they will be left ready in autumn for carrying the ea 
on to the land, in order to level the border, and lay it down t 
graſs. Such points as theſe are much neglected by the gr 
nerality of common farmers, and yet the profit of them can 
be diſputed: they are much too fearful of every little expend 
out of the uſual road, and think every ſhilling ſo laid out! 
loſs. When ſome rich earth is thrown out of ditches, or mil 
out of ponds, it is very often left long enough for yielding im 
potatoe crop, which either will do in good perfection, bu 
without ever being thought off for that purpoſe. Theſe are d 
jects, that a dilligent attentive man ſhould always have in lj 
eye, and he will aſſuredly find the profit of them. 


Petatoes for Horſe-hoing. 


The new huſbandry has been much recommended for the 
culture of potatoes, and there have been many inſtances d 
great crops gained in this manner, The practice of it is var 
ous ; but, in whatever manner, the land ſhould be plowed « 
to ridges for them, according to the rows intended. TI unted 
have been tried in equally diſtant fingle rows, at two, three | 
four, and five feet; in double rows, at one foot on four feet 
ridges; the ſame on five feet ridges, and three rows on fire 
feet ridges. Theſe methods may moſt of them have ſucceeded; 
but the wide diſtances between the ſingle rows certainly loſe to 
much land, If equally-diſtant rows were uſed, three feet mu 
be preferable to the others ; double rows on four feet I ſhould 
prefer, and treble on five feet : in which methods you have 
the advantage of the horſe-hoeing culture without loſing muc 
room, Equally-diitant, at two feet, with a neat horſe-bot 


that turned no furrow, only cut the ſurface of the donn 
| would 
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ould probably be very ſucceſsful. The principle of introdue 
jg the horſe-hoe, is to ſave ſome of the expence of hand-hoe- 
g and at the ſame time to make the crop flowriſh better · 
he advocates for this huſbandry acknowledge, that there are 
ore plants in the old method ; but they aſſert, that the til- 
ve of the plough is ſo much more effectual than that of the 
Ye and the admiſſion of air among the plants ſo much 
ter, that the loſs of number is more than made up in the 
ain of ſize. It has been ſaid, however, that horſe- hoeing is 
p effectual that there is no occaſion for dung with it; 
ut let all good farmers be very ſuſpicious of ſuch aſſertions. 
{they give up the benefits of rich manurings for any purpoſe 
imaginary, they wall certainly repent it. Potatoes may, in 
nan ſoils, be cultivated to profit without dung, but never 
qually ; and on molt lands it is abſolutely requilite, 
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* Cabbage. 

There are two principal ſeaſons for planting cabbage · crops 
ſigned for cattle, viz. the latter end of April, and the be. 
inning of May, and about mid-ſummer. The land for both, I 
uppoſe, plowed the firſt time at Michaelmas: if February was 
ery favourable for tillage, another earth was then given if the 
ms had leaſure for it. - Thoſe fields that were to be 
anted in April and May muſt, undoubtedly, be plowed a- 
nin March. Theſe ftirrings are not to be flat, but the 
ud kept on the ridge by reverſing. If you have as much 
ne this month to ſpare from ſeed-earths (which are ever the 
poſt important part of tillage) as you will have in April, it 
loſe oli"! e alſo adviſable to plow thoſe lands that are for the mid. 
et mul mer crop: by which means you will be ſure to gain a 
ould" lth late in ſpring, which is the beſt method of deſtroy- 
g ſeed-· weeds. 


the beginning of this month is the proper time for ſowing 
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cle· bo ſeed: for this purpoſe you muſt proportion the ſeed, and 
round bed, to the intended quantity of your crops. A good 
w oull 


rule, 
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rule, according to the account we have of this culture, is , 
ſow one pound of ſeed to every four acres of land intended 0 
be croped. For a ſeed-bed, make choice of a rich piece of lay 
ſummer-fallowed, and dunged with rotten ſtulf. If you de 
ſign ten acres of cabbages, let the ſpace be a rood, there is n 
occaſion for any ſpade and rake work; the plough and hang 
will do to the full as well, As to the ſorts of cabbages, it ; 
adviſable to have the great Scotch, the turnip cabbage, an 
the green boorcole; and if your ſtock is various; as in gene 
ral, you thould allot the Scotch to beaſts and cows, and {x 
ſheep to the middle of April, and the turnip, cabbage, ai 
buorcole, for ſheep alone, from the middle of April, to th 
middle of May; by which means you will have no trouble in 
providing for your cattle throughout the winter: the point of | 
others, which has moſt perplexed our farmers. But 1 ſhoult 
obſerve, that the cabbages, planted out in April and My, 
muſt be the Scotch alone, and they are to take the cattle fron 
graſs, and carry them through till January. The direction 
given above, for ſowing in this month, are relative only u 
the crop tranſplanted into the field at midſummer. 


Turnip-fallow. 
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The land deſigned for turnips, I ſuppoſe to have beuge ſow 
plowed from a ſtubble at Michaelmaſs; in this month i nde 
ſhould receive the ſecond earth, which is very neceſſary, th:Wown 
you may, by harowing well, or by another ſtirring in Apr the 
if the land is ſtubborn; be able to make it ſo fine, as to inſu og, 
- a thick crop of weeds in May; a ſucceeding plowing tum cloy: 
them in, and quite deſtroys them. This is a method that WW (ow; 
very effectual in deſtroying ſeed-· weeds, and particularly lun ent, 
turnip-fallows, as it is a crop that requires a very fine tilt, om or 


whether the land be foul or clean. r cats 
| well 
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Sowing Clover. 


March is a principal clover ſeaſon for ſowing with barley 


or oats, that ſucceeded either a fallow or an enriching * 


G 18s, 1 


p. The proper quantity of ſeed for an acre of land is 
Jenty pounds. Many farmers ſow much leſs ; but it is a 
ry faulty practice. There are two methods of covering it ; 
ic, by harrowing, when the barley is ſown, and by rolling, 
hen the barley is rolled aſter it is up; this difference is oc- 


hand goned by clover harrowed in with the crop of barley, in wet 
es, it ons, very often ſpoiling it, from a too great luxuriance of 


rowth. 
In the management of à farmer's crop, he cannot give too 


zuch attention to clover. I do not think a better rule can 
- laid down, than ſowing it with all the barley and oats on 
farm, More of thoſe crops ſhould not be cultivated than 
oper to ſow with graſſes; if there is more, it muſt be from 
ad huſbandry in ſecond croping. In farms chiefly arable, 
is neceſſity is ſo great, that, with a different conduct, a man 
an expect nothing but loſſes. In ſuch farms, the dependence 
xr the cattle is on this graſs alone. What fatal effects, 
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ection BS tere muſt follow a neglect of cultivating a ſufficient 
only antity of it! The farmer ſhould conſider well the profit of 


over, before he ſows ſpring-corn without it: the expences 
onſſt in nothing but ſeed, which ſcarcely ever amount to 
ore than five thillings an acre. Now, .what other crop can 
e ſow, that will coſt him ſo little? But the product is as 
pnſiderable, when well managed, as that of any other plant 
own for hay: it yields two crops of a great burden; and, 
| the feeding cattle, it much exceeds, for horſes, ſheep, and 
logs, any common graſs-land. But the great excellency 
clover, is its cleaning and ameliorating the ſoil: if the ſeed 
ſown with a firſt crop of corn, while the land is in good 
eat, and free from weeds, you may keep it under clover 
om one to three years, and then break it up either for wheat 
r cats: on one earth, and be ſure of having an extreme rich, 

vell as clean crop of either; an object, conſidering the 
dwneſs of the expences, and other circumſtances, of very great 
nlequence, While the land js under clover, it is h 
fallon | 


1 


ly fallowed only without the expence of common falloy, 
Of this fact, there cannot be a clearer proof, than the great 
crops of wheat gained after it on only one earth. Was ch. 
ver an exhauſting plant, ſhould we ſee this ſo often? If any 
wheat-crops are peculiarly favourable, and generally ſucces. 
ful to an uncommon degree, it is the clover land ones. Ig 
therefore the good farmer take a reſolution to ſow no barley 
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or oats without clover. If he religiouſly follows this maxim, * 
and never ſows it with a ſecond or third crop, it is impoſlih} Th 
his lands ſhould be in bad heart or foul. - So much of hi, f the 
farm wiil be under fallow-crops, and he will be able to keey WM. .;nec 
ſuch conſiderable ſtocks of cattle to raiſe manure at hone, fer t 
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that his fields muſt always be in excellent heart, very differen 
from thoſe of his ſlovenly neighbour, who is eager after n. 
thing but corn. 


Sowing Ray-graſs. 


This graſs is very valuable on ſeveral foils; but the cultirz 
tor ſhould be careful of introducing it on improper land, 
Mixed with clover, it is of great uſe on moſt light ſoils; but 
on heavy, wet loams, or clays, it is as pernicious a weed a3 


farmer can throw on his land. On ſands, ſandy loams, gre 
vels, or poor gravelly loams, &c. it improves the clover, |: 
pecially when mown for hay: clover and ray-graſs hay, moni 
early enough, is equal to any. For feeding, its principal uſe 
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is early in the ſpring, when the value is extremely great; {oi upon 
it is the firſt graſs commonly ſown by farmers that ſhoct (ome 
With good management, you may, in general, command e muſt 
fine bite for ſheep and lambs by the middle of April, wid of | 
is gaining a full month on any country in general. If the clo Month | 
ver and ray-graſs be ſown with a firſt crop of corn, the lands the x 
clean and in good heart, it will be ready for the ſheep by Hal 
beginning of April. The importance of ſuch food is theq h e cr 
very great; and ſhould, on no account, allow of any und ln fat 
ſinguiſhing cenſure of this graſs- It is an undoubted fans. ti 


tha 
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ht many parts of England would ſuffer infinitely, if the far- 
low, ners were deprived of it; and ſome of thoſe parts are among 
yY he beſt cultivated parts in the kingdom. Ray-graſs is fre- 
quently ſown too thin : it is almoſt a maxim, that you cannot 
ſow grals ſeeds too thick. If it is ſown alone, four buſhels 
an acre will not be too much: if with clover, twelve pounds 
al the latter, and two buſhels of ray-graſs will make a good 


covering- 


Axim, Sheep. ] 
offible This month moſt finiſh the feeding your ſheep on turnips - 
of his Wit they are kept longer on them, the barley or oat crop will be 


ined, and but little good reſults to the ſheep ; for the roots, 
fer the ſecond branches are run, become hard and ſticky : ſo 
hat no cattle, unleſs very hungry, will eat them. About the 
niddle of the month, therefore, you ſhould manage to have 
he laſt of your turnips quite done, and put all your ſtock to 
abages, which are now in high perfection. The profit of 
is management cannot fail of being very great; for the dif- 
rence of keeping your fatting ſheep, and ewes, and lambs, 
anger in a food grown very indifferent, and of which they are 
red, or changing them to a freſh ſort in full perfection, muſt 
e prodigouſly great. | 

At this ſeaſon the ſtock, whether ewes, lambs, or fatting 
heep, muſt be kept extremely well. If they are pinched 
lor, all the money before expended will be nearly thrown a- 
ay, Turnips can no longer, with any propriety, be depend- 
| upon. If the farmer has not a great breadth of ray-graſs, 
t ſome other graſs, cabbages are his only dependence, and 
muſt either poſſeſs a crop of them ready for this ſeaſon, or | 
| off his fatting ſheep ſooner than he deſires, and ſtop the 
vwth of his lambs, at a time when they oughr to be half ſat. 
the middle of April, indeed the natural graſſes will afford 
mall bite, but feeding them at that ſeaſon is abſolute ruin 
the crop of hay. 


in fattening wethers, the great object is to keep from ſel: 
% till the middle of April, then to begin, and keep 
: | killing 
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killing till the end of May, is the moſt profitable condug, 
for the price a butcher will then give, much exceeds tha, 
two or three months earlier. How acvantageous, there ore 
to have a field or two of cabbages ready to take all the ſia 
by the middle of March from turnips; or if cabbages he g 
chief crop to have enough of them to laſt till May. 

In the eating the crop, attention mult be given to the foil: 
it is dry enough, they may be eaten on the land much he 
than turnips ; becauſe they ſtand above ground; but if 


land is wet, they ſhould be cut and given the ſheep on a ſu 
graſs field. 
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Cows, &c. 
Throughout this month, keep your cows lean, and you 


cattle cloſe to the farm yards: on no account ler them wan 
over any of your fiels. If they even ſteal into a graſs fie 
and it be a forward ſpring, ſo that they get a mouthful of 
of graſs, it will prejudice them not a little, for they will 
be ſo well contented with their dry meat after: beſt 
they poach the graſs, and you loſe much manure ; for th 
reaſons, it is very adviſeable to have all your yards (I ſup 
water to be in them) locked up, and then it will not depe 
on the memory of ſervants. Keep every place well lit: 
with ſtubble, ſtraw, or fern: Remember that your omitt 
this attention will be juſt ſo much miſchief to all the c: 


of your farm in the article of manure. bay 1 
At this ſeaſon, a farmer who has weaned any calves, ſho ide, 
obſerve that they are well and regularly attended; f 3 
ſbould have a ſmall yard with ſheds to themſelves, and h " . 10 
their bellies full of the refuſe leaves of the cabbages git "Pm 
the milk cows, with whole ones if they were not ſuſſici ny, 
Young cattle ſhould be kept well, or they will come toa! ons ; | 
poor ſize: their dry meat ſhould be good bay wound, 
The Teams, unſequ. 

A diligent farmer will now ſee to his horſes and oxen ſtat tim 


forming good days works. In ſowing time, he ſhould Vol. I 
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+ them work leſs than ten hours; but this he will not be 
le to effect, if the ploughman have to take care of their 
rſes. It is beſt to have horſe-keepers, for the mere attend- 
ace of the teams: ſo that the men, who hold the ploughs, 
1 have nothing to do but the mere plowing. Let the 
arſe-keeper have the horſes fed and harniſhed ready for the 
loughmen to be in the field by fix o'clock : at eleven they 
ould come home for an hour and a half to dine and bait, du- 
ing which time, the horſe-keeper is in attendance again. At 
dall an hour after twelve, they ſhould go out again and work 
il! half an hour after five, when the horſe-keeper ſhould again 
ze the teams, By this method, a pair of horſes, in a well 
ade plough will, without any driver, plow an acre and 
lf very eaſily, and no object is more important than the 
lough's doing good day's work in the ſpring of the year. The 
onſequence eſpecially of making the moſt of dry weather in 
March is extremely great : one acre plowed and ſowed then 
nay be fairly worth two that are leſt till the beginning of 
May. From long obſervation of the value of dry ſeaſons for 
llagein this month, muſt ariſe the old proverb of A peck 
i of March duſt is worth a king's ranſom.” 
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Water Furrowing, 


In all new ſown or plowed lands, as ſoon as a field is fi- 
iſhed, let the ploughs, before they leave it, ſtrike the water 
urrows, and fend in men directly with ſpades to ſcower 
hem, that is, throw out the molds; in all lands, ſown with 
ith clover or graſſes among the corn, they ſhould be dug a 
pic deep, and the moulds thrown carefully out. Many farmers 
re not attentive enough to this point; they only ſcour the fur- 
dus; but they ſhould conſider how long the graſs is on the 
round, which probably may be two or three winters; and 
enſequently it muſt be very material to the crop to lie dry all 
ſtat time, which ſcowering alone will not effect. 
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Of the culture of Potatoes Tuo kinds of Potatoes recommend. 
ded for Seed - draining Level Grounds. 


In a letter to the PUBLISHER. ] 


GRICULT UR E bringing more real riches to a king 
dom, than the diamonds of Galconda or the gold a 
Peru; is it not then the buſineſs of the Legiſlature, to encoy 
rage and promote the ſtudy of that firſt of ſciences ? The Fx 
mer is the ſupport of his country : To defend and prote hin 
is true Patriotiſm : To grieve at his proſperity, and regrete i 
conditions of his tack, is rebellion to our King, and a bread 
of the laws. I bave ſometimes thought, that the knowlech 
of Agriculture, ſhould be taught in our Univerſities, a 
that a Profeſſor being inſtituted for that end, would be pr 
duCtive of the greateſt advantages; and if the uſefulneſs 
the ſubject was laid before our beneficent Sovereign, ere 
thing might be expected from his parental care, 
Some time ago, I ſent you two eſſays, one on the culture 
Beans, the other on Potatoes [(Vol. I. p.334.]- To the fi 
have nothing to add; but ſome part of the ſecond, through th 
hurry of the cortector of your preſs, or my bad writing, is n 
fo clear as it ought. In the planting the potatoes, I only u 
one line, marked at the diſtance of each foot; a man dig 
ſmall pit oppoſite to every mark; a girl drops a plant inn i 
every hole; the line is then ſhifted, and placed at the d 
tance of two feet, and the earth taken out of the pits intl 
ſecond row is put to cover the plants in the firſt, and o « 
through the whole field. In this manner, Jaſt ſeaſon, I plant 
ſiſteen acres, at the very moderate expence of eight ſhillin 
each acre. I know not 2 greater improvement in the 


tatoe culture, than the digging them up with the bro 
| i 
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4 grapes 3 it is cheaper than taking them up by the 
ww, and clears the land of the remaining root weeds, equally 
all with the moſt perfect fallow. I took up my whole crop in 
tr manner, and my land left clean as I could wiſh. 

[| have tried many different kinds of Potatoes, but none 
in any degree equal to the Royal Forreſter, and Red-no- 
| Kidney : I brought theſe two kinds from England, and 
truly ſay, they exceed, by fifteen bolls on an acre, every 
her kind I ever ſaw. They excell in taſte, as they do in num- 
. By our carrier next week, you will receive a parcel of 
vc kind, to diſtribute amongſt ſuch of my brother farmers, 
chooſe to call for them *. | | 

In Article XX, of the firſt volume, you treat of water, 
n impediment to vegetation, and mention, from Mr Dick- 
oss very valuable book, the method of preventing it, 
Vol. I. p. 147-]; but as he only points out the way of doing 
þ when there is a declivity to carry it off, allow me to inform 
ofa method I have found effectual, without any. In the farm 
poſſeſs, different parts of the fineſt fields were rendered in- 

zpable of bearing wheat, or early ſpring-corn, from the wa- 

er ſtagnating in the hollows. I had no declivity to carry it 
may. I tried to fink it, and the method anſwered my moſt 
lguine wiſh. I knew the reaſon, why water lodged there, 
rs owing to a clay bottom, below the ſoil, which prevented 
te water from draining off: All I had to do, therefore, was 
o find out in the field, a place neareſt to the ſtagnate water, 
here under the foil there was a gravel bottom; I then took 
te level of the place where the water ſtood, and dug a drain 
fom it into that part of the field, where the bottom of the 
the da was gravel : at the end of the drain ] made a pitt, and fil- 
s in i le the drain and it up with ſtones, &c. as a hollow drain, in 
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* Theſe two kinds of Potatoes, are received by the Publiſher, 


K will be delivered to any Farmer who pleaſes to call for 
(lem, 
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the ſame way you recommend Vol. I. P- 150. J. It effe&uz 


ly anſwered the purpoſe ; for thoſe parts of my farm, that be 
fore were in a manner uſeleſs from water, are now as dy 


as any other part of the field : The expence is trifling, in con, . 
parĩ: on of the advantage. In this year I have faved more whex, N 

than will defray the charge I was at four times over. Wit x 

ing ſucceſs to your laudable and moſt uſeful publication 

I am, &c. | al 

RUSTIC: 

Eaſt Lothian, | rote! 

March 11. 1774. dem 
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Cauſes f the Slow Improvement of Agriculture, cu 

Un a letter to the PuBLIsREA] ne 

| ; ring 

G RICULTU RE is an art which has been pradli men 

in every civilized country, for many ages, and by an Hing t 

finite number of men: A few of them men of education vic 

enlarged minds: A number of them men of ſufficient naturaeratic 

ſagacity and judgement to direct their conduct in other e va! 

ters. It is an art, beyond all others, uſeful and important cry or 

the public; and every particular farmer has a ſtrong ſpur cond! 

from his own intereſt, to follow the beſt and moſt proſita e varic 

practices. When one conſiders theſe things, he might expe founc 

that this practical art would have mounted, long before ti er ſtat 

time, to its higheſt pitch of improvement, riſing ſtep by gn 

upon the firm baſis of the experience of ſo many ages; Whidife: 
leaſt he may wonder, that, after the infinite number of differen, the 

trials, the diſcoveries have been ſo few, the improvements ions ir 

ſmall and ſo flow, and that ſo many evidently abſurd and u e anot} 

profitable methods of farming continue to prevail, in this, Mane, 

in all other countries. This appearance has often ſtruck i Mente ni 

writer of this letter, and doubtleſs many other thinking fi in the 
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5, He has thrown together a few plain obſervations, 
dich will in part account for it, pointing at thoſe obſtacles 
p the improvement of farming, moſt general and extenfive in 
heir influence : If his obſervations are thought of any conſe- 
yence to remove them, when they can be removed; to cor- 
a men's prejudices, lead them to a more rational and libe- 
| way of thinking on this ſubjeCt ; and to quicken the im- 
covement of practical farming in this country, which is the 
rofeſed object of your publication; you are moſt welcome to 
hems If they do not appear to have this tendency, they may 
e thrown aſide, without giving the ſmalleſt offence, I aſſure 
ou, to the writer of them, 

Agriculture, conſidered even as the buſineſs of the com- 
on farmer, is a more complex art, and conſequently more 
Fcult in practice, than is generally imagined. The manu- 
Aurer, the common mechanic, the ſhop-keeper, perpetually 
ring upon the ſame objects, and repeating the ſame manual 
mental operations a hundred times every day, may ſoon 
y an Hing their reſpective arts to the utmoſt pitch of improvement 
ion i which they are capable. But the farmer, beſides his manual 
naturWperations, has a more extenſive ſphere of action. A conſider- 
e variety of objects and operations come within the plan of 
ery ordinary farm, and require both judgement and activity 
conduct them properly. Beſides, the ſtate of his cattle and 
| rarious inſtruments of huſbandry ; the variety of ſoils to 
found in moſt farms, different in their quality, different in 
eit ſtate, vigorous, exhauſting, &c. the different kinds of grain 
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p by l graſs beſt adapted to theſe ſoils; alſo the variety of manures 
ges; different ways of culture; the quantity and quality of the 
differeſ ed, the proper times of ſowing, the timing all his other ope- 


tions in ſuch a manner as to give the leaſt interruption to 
e another; the ſucceſſion or rotation of different crops ; the 
imate, the changes of the weather and ſeaſons : Theſe, and an 
inte number of other interfeering circumſtances, come 


hin the conſideration of the farmer, and mult be examined 
and 
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and decided upon every year, for himſelf, in the beſt mange 
he can. To ballance and adjuſt all theſe things to one 250 
ther, and to his own particular purpoſes, and to manage bi 
farm in a proper manner on the whole, requires a degree i 
attention, judgement, and candour, ſeldom to be met with in 
thoſe who purſue this buſineſs for a livelyhood, and a degree 
of practical knowledge, derived from experience and patient, 
ſeverance, ſeldom to be met with in thoſe who purſue it chiey or 
for amuſement. Hence the advantage of ſmall farms! Heng 
the yet greater advantage, of introducing judicious meth 
of farming into a country! Once fairly eſtabliſhed, they acquir 
an authority from cuſtom and example: the farmer goes a 
in the common rotine, as he ſees others do before him: hei 
ſaved much thought and contrivance : he is ſaved the exerci 
of his own invention and judgment, which is very trouh| 
ſome to many; yet he can never in this reſpect be brough 
upon the ſame footing with the manufacturer or the comma; 
mechanic. No offence, however, to thoſe uſeful men: Their 
induſtry is no leſs neceſſary to the welfare of the communi 
than his. 3 i f 
But as cuſtom ſtamps a credit upon ſuch practices as are vi 
and uſeful, it ſtamps an equal credit upon ſuch as are leſo 
ſuch as, compared with the former, are abſurd and uſcle{ 
Many practices in farming, that were, perhaps, judictous whe wing t 
they were firſt introduced, ought now to be given up, 
others yet more judicious and profitable, and more adapted Meer .. 
the preſent improved ſtate of the country. Yet many » 
follow thoſe practices are unwilling to give them up. Th 
looks like acknowledging themſelves in the wrong in th 
former conduct; and why will you be fo reluctant to ma 
ſuch an acknowledgement? It is only ſaying, that you 
wiſer to day than you were yeſterday. Here, however, 1s 
nother powerful obſtacle to the improvement of farming bn, f 
judices, attachment to ſyſtems of it which men have embrac kemſelye 
it matters not much whether they be old or new ſyſten 


This, indeed, has given a fatal check to moſt attempts wii 
ha 
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"re been made, to make men wiſer and better; it has been a 
j clog upon improvement, not only in farming, but in every 
her art, in every ſcience, in philoſophy, in religion. I ſay, 
arrow prejudices, and blind attachment to ſyſtem, has ſhac- 
-d the minds of multitudes of men, even in the moſt civili- 
ed countries, and kept them too long under the power of ig- 
borance and barbarity. 

The lower farmers are attached to the ſyſtems of farming 
ey have received from their forefathers, ſanctiſied by anti- 
acqun N ury, and rivetted by cuſtom. Seldom will they be prevailed 
goes pon, to venture out of their own narrow circle, to depart 
bei on the prevailing practices of the country where they live, 
exec try the better practices followed in a different part of the 
coubl ountry, or to try a hundred little experiments, which yet they 
brough night do without any trouble or riſk. In this reſpe& they 
are been much complained of, and ſurely not without rea- 
mn. For however natural and innocent their attach- 
vent to their old practices may be; yet it is the chief thing 


bief obſtruction to the improvement of the country. The 
niter of this feels a ſincere compaſſion for this claſs of men. 
e is ſenſible that their attachment to their cuſtoms, is much 
ving to their narrow education, and unfortunate ſituation in 
fe. And without education, the ſtate of both the higher, and 
wer ranks of men, muſt have been much worſe than it is. 
but he cannot vindicate ſuch of them as ſtill continue to follow 
be prejudices of a wrong education, after they have had full 
ppottunity of having them corrected. Had we followed the 


e have been at this day, but Heathens and Barbarians ! 
And why will men, to whom God hath given a portion of 
fon, follow any opinion or practice blindly, without giving 
temſelyes the trouble to think, whether it is right or wrong ? 
Why will they continue blind, not only to reaſon and truth, 
io their own evident intereſt? Why, for inſtance, will 
| > they 


hich prevents the introduction of better practices; it is the 


vtſteps of our forefathers in every thing, what would 
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they continue to plow and ſow their outfield grounds, wal m. 
they themſelves acknowledge, that theſe grounds ſeldom cy 
| penſate them for ſeed and labour ? Why will they reuſe 
ſow their lying fields with graſs-ſeeds, when they cannot hy 
ſee, that an acre, laid down in this way, goes further than ty 
or three acres without it? Why will they continue to pl 
in ſome places with ſix, in others with four horſes, when i 
ſee before their eyes, that two horſes, at leaſt in all | 
grounds, will do the buſineſs equally well ? Or continue to a 
tivate a rood, or half a rood of Potatoes with the ſpade, whe 
they ſee that an acre or two can be done by the plough i 
a third part of the time and labour? It is not indeed t0 
wiſhed, that common farmers would take the lead in maln 
new experiments, or introducing new praCtices. But whe 
gentlemen of education, ſenſe, and caadour, have done tl 
to their hands, have brought the practices of experienc 
farmers in diſtant places of the iſland to their own very doc 
and ſhown theſe practices to be unqueſtionably ſuperior tothe 
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own, by repeated ſucceſsful tryals; why will they not folo uch 
them? Nay, why will they behold them with the fſneer re, 
ſtupid ignorance and bigotry, and treat them with ſconfi:s, -: 
When men continue in ignorance for want of the nee dis 


and opportunities of better information, they are to be piii en 
and execuſed : but when the means of information are vi Dot 
their reach, before their eyes; to neglect them, to ſcorn the! 
to ſhut their eyes againſt the clear light, this is not to 
excuſed in any ſet of men. 

On the other hand, though the country is highly indebt 
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to many gentlemen and actual farmers of a ſuperior clals, Hu chi 
have, at a conſiderable riſk and expence to themſelves, int... to 
duced a more rational and ſpirited culture, than the ce te 
mon, upon their own farms, though we are much obliged H ocefe 
them for their many ſucceſsful tryals, and not a Jittle e Miead ir; 
for their unſucceſsful tryals, and the inſtruction as eln pu 
warning we have derived from theſe; yet it is not to be Voz. | 


ſemble 
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embled, that a conſiderable number of them are under the 
m cover of prejudices, that the intereſts of practical huſ- 
eluſe ¶ NMandry have ſuffered, and irs improvement been much retard- 
not WM by theſe. Farmers of this claſs, are indeed ſufficiently 
han ireſted of the prejudices of education and cuſtom, from 
to ploWheir hearing of, or ſeeing the different methods of farming, 
den the hat prevail in different places of the iſland, and in this reſpect, 
all lex have a great advantage above the ordinary farmer. But many 
e to ei theſe ingenious cultivators diſcover themtelves under the 
e, ve alluence of prejudices of another ſort, blindly attached to fan- 
gh viel theories and ſyſtems of farming, which they have em- 
2d to braced from reading or converſation, and which they are ex- 
mala recdingly loath to give up. One of your correſpondents 
ut wheWolerves, with a mixture of ſimplicity and ſhrewdneſs to 
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lone bis purpoſe, for I cannot find the pallage, That it ſeems to 
eriene e their aim to teach farmers, not how to raile a good crop, 
y dot rather how God Almighty makes plants; a point which 
to tie e jultly preſumes they will not ſoon Ve matters of. How 
t fola och have we read and heard of the vegetable food and pa- 
ſneer I iare, of fire and ſulphur, and oils, and falts, and nitre, and 
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cids, and many other things exiſting in an inviſible ſtate, in 
be lillerent manures we employ, in the different fois, in che 
ir, and every where, entering from thence into plants, and 
romoting or obſtructing their vegetation. What, pray! 
in 2 farmer learn from theſe things, or trom any ca- 
onings founded upon them? Not to ſay, how remote ſuch 
beories are from all the ideas of {imple and illiterate men, it 
ears to me inconſiſtent with any {found philoſophy, to 
nix chiraiſtry and farming together, and to reaion trom the 
one to the other in the manner that is commonly done. 
The two arts are different in almoſt every thing. The 
proceſſes of the chymiſt, and the changes pro.iu.ed upon 
lead inanimate ſubſtances, by mixing, compounding, and de- 
pounding them; and (he ſecret wonderiul proceſs of na- 
Vet, II. Ne. IV. B b ture 
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- their ſpeculations to any length, even though they ſhould de. 
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ture, in the nouriſhment, growth, and life of a plant, yy lter 
ſcarce any thing in common; ſo that no concluſions can þy Þ 
drawn from the one to the other, of much conſequence to, hic 
farmer. Take a piece of bread or fleſh, put it into a retort, e phil 
tract its oils, and ſalts, and earth, and water, and fixed i, 
and every thing elſe contained in it; and after you have dt ade 
ſtroyed its ſenſible qualities, try if you can diſcover by thi ade 
means, whether it will be palatahle to the taſte, wholſomeg WiF* al 
hurtful to the ſtomack ; and will you ever by the ſame mem ſup 
diſcover, what is nouriſhing or huriful to plants, about whit, ond! 
after all our ſearches, we ſtill know much leſs than about thy * 
human body. he fi 

Ingenious men have certainly a right to amuſe themſelyg 
in any innocent manner they pleaſe z and when beyond anuſz 
ment, they think themſelves proſecuting ſome point of impe. 
tance to mankind, much more are they entitled to purſe 
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viate never ſo far from truth and nature. Yet it is alittle un 
lucky, when profeſſing to inſtruct men in a practical an 
they happen, wich the very beſt intention, to miſlead them, exper 
to lead themſelves and their followers into ſchemes, uſcle; WM) far 
expenſive, hurtful to their fortunes, and to the intereſt and Ee m 


putation of the art! When, for inſtance, they teach the farm 
to throw aſide, in a great meaſure, his ſeeds and his manures "Po 
and to truſt entirely to culture, to ſow only a very ſmall tet 
of his beſt cultivated fields with wheat or barley, to conti jvc 
his culture till at a high expence, and after all to expect Nee 
profit equal or ſuperior to what would have ariſen from ſown for a 
the whole field! Yet I believe, the moſt romantic flights in 
the drill huſbandry have turned out in the end to the adm Ina c 
tage of agriculture, by teaching ſober farmers a leſſon whic whicl 
they would not have learned fo ſoon, even to apply this big other 
culture, along with manure, to ſuch roots and plants as it i tbe ct 
really adapted to, and where it brings a conſiderable pro cult 


Yet in proportion as men are fond of any particular theories Thek 
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tems of farming, their notions and their practice will be 
.nfined within this particular tract: Facts and appearances, 
hich ſupport this favourite theory, will be eagerly attended to; 
'bilenumberleſs other facts and appearances of nature, in this 
tenſive field of knowledge, will be in a great meaſure diſre- 
ded, and few trials or diſcoveries made from them. And 
deed it is to be regretted, that while the common farmers 
re attached blindly to the old ſyſtem of their fathers, many of 
> ſuperior ank and education ſhould attach themſelves too 
ondly to new theories and ſyſtems ; and but a few of both be 
found, ſo humble and ſo candid, as to ſubmit to learn, from 
he imple and flow, but the only fure guide to knowledge, 
yen an attentive and patient experience. 

As farming is entirely a practical art, conſiſting of a col. 
ection of experiments or diſcoveries made at different times 
and in very diſtant ages, the experiments in it are more tedi- 
us and precarious, and conſequently the concluſions drawn 
from them more uncertain, than in any other art: And this is 
mother cauſe of its ſlow progreſs and improvement. Every 
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hem _SMepcriment or trial in agriculture takes a ſeaſon at leaſt. Eve. 
uſele n farmer muſt wait ſo long to ſee the effect of his trial: Nay, 


he muſt often wait for ſeveral ſeaſons, to ſee the full effect of 
ſome manures, of a proper rotation of crops, and of many other 
important trials in the courſe of his buſineſs. This requires 
patience and perſeverence. It requires alſo a great accuracy 
ot judgment to know the effect of his experiments, to make 
proper deduCtions, and to draw juſt concluſions from them. 
for all concluſions in farming have a conſiderable uncertain- 
ty in them; becauſe the ſucceſs of every experiment depends, 
in a conſiderable degree, upon the ſeaſons, the weather, than 
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n which "ich nothing can be more uncertain ; and upon a varie y of 
his bio other cauſes and circumſtances, which have an influence on 
as it ide crop; ſuch as the ſeed, the quality of the ſoil, manure, 
e profi culture, the beneficial or hurtful influence of the former crop. 
ien Theſe different cauſes are always combined together; they act 
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t is m and wet, (and we had a courſe of ſuch ſeaſons two or 
in ee years ago) the fields, under the higheſt culture and ma- 
ne me, will ſuffer moſt from the lodging and rotting of the 
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eighty crop, and yield a produce inferior to fields under a 
ver or more ordinary culture. 
But the produce on the ſame field, manured and cultivated 


know the fame manner, varies ; not only from the general quality 
lifferen|F the ſeaſon, dry or wet, cold or warm, early or late; but 


uch more from what we call in Scotland the tid, the particu- 
fortunate ſeaſon when the ſeed is ſown and harrowed, the 
ound plowed, or any other important operation performed. 
nd perhaps the chief ſuperiority of the good to the bad far- 
er is, that the former times his operations in ſuch a manner 
to be able to catch theſe tids, and make the moſt of them. 
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the bel et this is often not in his power entirely, When the ſeed 
eatherihM ſpringing, it is then in its moſt tender ſtate, and probably 
if 2 Here affected by the weather, than aſterwards. The ſeeds of 
+ ſeafon e annual weeds, from which not a thouſand part of our 
t cu unds are ſufficiently cleaned, are in the ſame tender ſtate 


ith the grain: and whether the grain or the weeds will pre- 
l, depends chiefly on a fortunate or unfortunate tid at ſow- 
2, and for a month after. The ſhooting of the wheat, bar- 
7, and oats, and the flowering of beans, peas, and potatoes, 
ms to be another critical ſeaſon, by which the crop will be 
uch affected. Fifty other uncertainties or variations from 
uſes, beyond the knowledge and power of the farmer, might 
mentioned. 

The reſult of theſe obſervations, is not, that we ſhould turn 
ical in this important branch of knowledge. By no means: 
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nd ci only, that we ſhould be flow, cautious, and careful in our 
leſs thFociuſions.—That no general concluſions ſhould be made 
of n particular experiments in huſbandry, till theſe experi- 
our, a0F*"t3 have been repeated often and often in different circum- 


+ contraghWnces, and the effects attentively obſerved by an accurate and 
ſeaſon add mind.— Another thing follows from this obſervation 
wart joined 
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joined with the firſt, that it is not ſo eaſy a matter to der 
good farmer as is generally imagined. Ir is impoſſible to fan 
into the knowledge, much leſs into the practice of it, all x 
once, Let no young praCtitioner however, let no gentlemm 
be diſcouraged from the attempt- He may ſpend his mon 
perhaps more agreeably, but he can never ſpend it more into 
cently, and more uſefully to the public; and if he ſtrikes int 
a proper tract, I will venture to ſay, more profitably to hin 
ſelf. No ſolid knowledge of any kind can be acquired, 
valuable acquiſition made, without labour and difficulty. H; 
wants experience. Yet if he has attention, good ſenſe, an 
candour, he will ſoon acquire it. With theſe qualification 
he will gain more practical knowledge and experience in 
few years, than the ſtupid or prejudiced farmer will git 
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through the courſe of a long life. Let him not truſt his on joe 
theories and fancys, or thoſe of others. Let him try all thing B 
and hold faſt that which is good. Let him truſt rather tot E 0 
J ; : rlpect 
judgment of the wiſe and experienced farmer. In this v to 
of life, they are generally abundantly communicative of th A 

knowledge, and of the grounds of it. But how ſhall he kno 1 - 


the beſt and moſt experienced, when he is without experien 
himſelf ? Nothing is more eaſy. The tree is known by; 
fruit. The beſt farmer is always, he that raiſes the beſt a 
moſt profitable crops. 

Another great cauſe of the flow improvement of farming, 
the want of attention to local and peculiar circumſtanc 


All good huſbandry is local, or ſuited to the place where t 


ons 
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farmer lives, to the climate and ſoil which he enjoys, the as 
ceſs he has to manures of different kinds, the market or « there 
mand he has for the product of his grounds, and fifty oi. m. 
things which are peculiar to his ſituation, and ſeldom _ e 
in any other ſituation. The times of plowing and (ovigy . = 
the grain he raiſes, the culture he beſtows, and many ot athe 
parts of his management, muſt be regulated by theſe. ke, cul 


climate, whatever difference there may be upon the contiut "Fil 
, 
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4g not apprehend the difference ſo great in different places 
bout iſland as is commonly repreſented. Potatoes thrive 
\mirably in our cold climate, yet I have been aſſured it is 
poſſible to raiſe them by any management in the happy 
;mate of the ſouth of France. The climate of the fouth of 
ngland may be ſo far ſuperior in point of heat, as to bring 
es mu de plants and ſeeds to a perfection, which they cannot be 
ought to, in the northern parts of the iſland ; yet, in gene- 
1] would not incline to lay ſo much ſtreſs upon this ſingle 
vint, as ſome judicious and experienced farmers ſeem to do. 
dere is little ground to think, that the climate in the Eaſt 
d Weſt of Scotland is ſo different, as to dictate a different 
ine of ſowing, or a different kind of huſbandry, graſs and til - 
ee huſbandry, on the two ſides of the iſland. A courſe of 
his on 

tt and dry ſeaſons makes a far more material odds to farmers, 
ach in the Eaſt and Weſt, than any ſmall difference of their 
eſpeftive climates 3 and from any obſervations I have been 
ble to make, the ſeaſons, whether wet or dry, cold or warm, 
e very ſimilar in their general courſe all over the iſland. Let 
py one, who has kept a regiſter of the weather, compare the 
ons in Scotland, during the 1763, 1764, 1765, 1766, and 
767, with the notes of the ſame ſeaſons in the South of Eng- 
nd, found in Mr Young's experimental huſbandry, and he 
ll be convinced the difference is very inconſiderable. The 
ateſt difference I have ſeen in this point is, that ſome cli- 
wes are more cold and ſtormy, or rather ſome ſituations more 
gpoſed to ſtorms, than others. The wiſe farmer will adapt his 
el and other parts of management to this. In oats eſpecial. 
(here is a great variety of different kinds, and ſome of them 
uch more fitted to bear rough weather than others. 
Ide foil is another local circumſtance, which calls for a much 
ater variation of management from every judicious farmer 
the climate, and will oblige him to purſue a plan of ma- 
ue, culture, and crops, not only different from his neigh- 
in, but different from himſelf, I mean a variety of plans, 
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ſuited to the variety of ſoils in his farm. Yet how little . 
riation is commonly made in the application of manures 23 
culture, to the different ſoils of a farm! The only variatio 
attended to is, in the ſeed or grain; and even in this men 
fer themſelves to be guided more by a blind attachment 
eſtabliſhed rules and ſyſtems, than by fair trial and exper 
ment. It is an eſtabliſhed maxim, that beans will only gro 
on a ſtiff or clay foil. Such a ſoil, under good manure 2 
culture, I take upon the whole to be the beſt of all foils f 
them. Yet I have ſeen many clays where they will not groy 
all. Beſides, it is ſometimes, often indeed impoſlible to thro 
them into a clay foil ſo early, as,to ſecure a good crop. Ry 
T1CUs ſays, and I can ſay the ſame from experience, that got 
crops of beans may be raiſed on any ſoil in heart, except gran 
or ſand. [Vol. 1. p. 247.) Look into the garden, and ſee wh 
. crops even of the largeſt kind can be raiſed upon almoſt ere 
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ſoil. Many Scots and Engliſh farmers mantain, that barley, ai” * 
bear which they call big, will anſwer equally well on the fan ® p 
[ans 0 


ſcil, with the like culture and management, and that the l 


being an inferior grain, ought to be baniſhed from the gro 
of every good farmer. The concluſion would be juſt, were i i = 
ferent 


fact true; but our common farmers know, from trial, that i 


not. I myſelf have fondly attempted to raiſe barley for mau ge 
years, and could ſcarce ever attain to a mi.ld!ing crop; yet, NH. m 
the ſame ſoil and ſcaſon, with leſs manure, have raiſed N be 
great crops of bear; and there are ſoils near mine little dif fects o 
rent to appearance, where barley will grow in perfection. Ning, 
It has been ſaid, that the foil and climate of the Welt vu be 
Scotland is unfavourable for wheat. I believe this prejudi it as 
has prevented ten thouſand trials of it, I believe alſo, t it x 
our ſoil in general is not fo rich as the ſoil of the Eaſt. r wil 
we can produce old rentals, from which it appears, that mp"). 
chalders of wheat were annually paid to Monalteries, th n does 
or four hundred years ago. We can raiſe, at this preſent iq non tl 
very good crops of both winter and ſpring wheat. Yet f Vl. II. 
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der local circumſtance is a ſtanding diſcouragement to the 
\[ture of this beſt of all grains, there is no regular market 
i, and few milns being as yet erected in the Welt by 
ublic ſpirited gentlemen, the farmer lies much at the mercy 
«the baker in the ſale of it. 

How favourable are ſome ſoils, beyond others, for graſs 
eas? There are many clays, and alſo a few light dry ſandy 
ils, where ſcarce a ſtalk either of red or white clover will 

ow, with «ny poſſible manure or culture. 

But why do I wander into ſuch a detail? The point I meant to 
Iuſtrate and inculcate was, That all judicious and good farming 
uſt be local; That the good farmer is obliged to adapt his ſeed, 

ture, and the whole plan of his management to the variety of 
is ſoils, and to many other peculiar circumſtances in his fitu- 
jon, which have not been enlarged on ; That this variety or 
verſity of ſoils and ſituations is great and endleſs, and there- 
re, no general rules can be laid down in this art, at leaſt 
ery few, which will ſuit every particular cafe ; no general 
[ns of culture and management, which will anſwer you, or 
xe, or any other farmer in his practice: You. may divide his 
il into clay, and loam, and mots, and gravel, and ſand, and 
ferent mixtu: es of theſe, and give him good rules for the 
nagement of each of them; but his clay, and loam, and 
nd, may happen to be exceedingly different from yours: 
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z Jet, 
(od be never can know the nature and quality, or rather the 
le di eds of bis ſoil, by looking at it, by its colour, appearance, 


ling, by any chymical experiments upon it, or rules laid 
þwu beforehand, to diſtinguiſh it from other ſoils. He muſt 
i it as a farmer, in his own way, and ſee what it will do, 
tat it will bear, what grain, manure, and culture, will beſt a- 
e with it, and form his own plan of management accor- 
ingly. 

hut does not this cut down the utility of all books and inſtruc- 


mon this important branch of knowledge, and of the Scots 
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Fax MER among the reſt, and reduce the whole art to mere 

periment, what ſome will call mere qunckery? I am ſo far ſ 
thinking inſtruction uſeleſs to the practical farmer, that 
think he has more need of it than moſt other men, 4, 
there are few books, except ſuch as are wrote by mere th, 
oriſts whoſe farms are confined within the bounds of th- 
paper or their chamber; I ſay, there are few books, where f 
inſtrumen's and operations of huſbandry are deſcribed, pla 
rules laid down, and the experiments, the foundation of the 
rules, detailed, with any proper accuracy and candour, fig 
which the moſt judicious and experienced farmer may n 
draw ſome hint, ſome inſtruction, that will be uſeful to him 
his own practice. And I ſupport this affertion, and reconc 
it with what was formerly ſaid, by obſerving, that though 

all farms there is an endleſs diverſity in ſome circumſtance 
yet there is a great ſimilarity or ſameneſs in others; and whe 
ever a farmer finds, not from theory and fanciful gueſſes, h 
from actual trials, his own ſoil and ſituation fimilar, or ne: 
ly ſimilar to that of any other more judicious farmer, hem 
derive much benefit from his more enlarged knowledge ande 
perience. The perſonal experience of every actual farmer; 
and muſt be, very limited. How few the trials he can mal 
himſelf, compared with the infinite number of trials th 
have been made? And what an advantage to him mult it! 
to have bis own prejudices corrected, his knowledge ar 
experience enlarged, by that of others ſuperior to himſelt, 

attention, in judgement, in fortune, in the means and opp 
tunities of acquiring knowledge? Though he may be ſo van 

to think his own knowledge ſuperior to theirs, in ſome, pt 
haps in many points; yet it will be ſtrange indeed, if they: 
not able io give him inſtruction, in other parts of this ext 

ſive art, with which they are better acquainted than be 
ſtrange, if ſomething or other in their management and pl: 
may not be adopted by him, as an improvement of his ov 
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ir accommodated with ſome ſmall change to his fituation, or 
17 ſuggeſt ſome uſeſul hint, or put him upon ſome trials 
hat may lead to a diſcovery of ten times more conſequence to 
im, than any trifle of money, time, or thought, he may throw 
way, in the peruſal of their writings. But they may miſlead 
im. Yes, they may. Yet he has chiefly his own ignor ince 
nd raſhneſs to blame, if he follows any wrong ſcent. Why 
ll he not make due allowances for their prejudices and miſ- 
les? Reject what is fanciful : Neglect what is uſeleſs in it- 
ſelf, or uſ-leſs to him: Select what is likely, upon trial, to prove 
ſeful, profitable, and proper to his peculiar ſituation; and, like 
the bee that gathers ſomething from every flower, gather ſome 
new light, ſome inſtruction and experience, from every 
quarter. 

On the other hand, if any perſon ſhall fancy, that reading or 
converſation with intelligent farmers, will ever make himſelf 
a firmer, without practice; if he ſhall obſerve the rules given 
him, and adopt the plans of management that have been ſuc- 
celsfully tried, by the lump, and adhere to them, invariably, 
expecting the ſame ſucceſs, without regard to his own different 
tration, he will be miſerably diſappointed. But if he com- 
nares the clima te, foil, and ſituation of other farmers with his 
own, tries their plans with proper alterations and deductions, 
where the circumſtances are not ſimilar, and tries them at 
firlt with caution, and upon a ſmall ſcale, where the circum- 
ſtances appear moſt ſimilar, and the proſpect of ſucceſs moſt 
ſattering, and adheres only to (ſuch parts of them as will 
ſind the touchſtone of his own trial and practice: ſuch a 
farmer will find the experience and obſervations of others, of 
uſe to himſelf, in a thouſand inſtances, both in the way of 
ming and inſtruction. His own candid judgment and ex- 
perience is however the main guide, you ſee, he has to truſt 
to, without which, he can make no good uſe of the experi- 


ence of others, nay, in many cafes will be much hurt by it. 
| This 


———— 


at no pains to collect and record their own experience, or th 


ſuch farmers would take the trouble, chiefly for their om 


paper, divided into columns, in the following manner, 0 
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This leads me to mention one other thing, which has muy any 
retarded the improvement of farming, even that farmer A atri- 


reſult of it, with any ſort of accuracy; the conſequence d 
which is, that in a few years, it. is almoſt forgotten, even b 
themſelves, and much more by others. Suppoſe a farmer hy 
ſufficient ſagacity, to ſee his own, and his neighbour's blu 
ders, and attempts a better practice, in ſome inſtances, yet i 
ſucceſs or failure of his attempt he does not ſufficiently res 
member and build upon in future trials, ſo as to make it th 
foundation of a further and further improvement. If indee 
his ſucceſs has been remarkable, he continues the practice fo 
a few years; till a ſucceſhon of two or three unſortunat 
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ſeaſons, or ſome other croſs accident, makes him weary of it ie park 
and fall back into the rotine practice of the country. pon : 
me 0 


If farmers go on, like their cattle, in the beaten track of th 


country where they live, it is of no conſequence to themſelvg ſh the 
or others, whether they record their experiments or not. Fofi” 7 
they are only ſuch experiments as have been made agiin = 
| te bar 


and again, a hundred thouſand times, and the reſult of the 
is fully known. But there are many gentlemen, and a fe 
actual farmers , who have a proper portion of the ſpirit of di 
covery and enterpriſe, who do not confine themſelves to an) 
beaten track, either old or new, but ſee much room for in 
provement, and are not afraid to attempt it, wherever they ſe 
an opening that leads to it. It were much to be wiſhed, tha 


nd th 
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e 
ſakes, to keep ſome book, or regiſter by them, and mark ini num 


the quantities of grain, ſown and reaped, upon all the diff-ren 
incloſures in the farm; the times, and any other material cir 
cumſtances, reſpecting the tillage-hufbandry. This could b 
done with the leaſt trouble imaginable, upon half a ſheet « 
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a other more regular and perfe&t manner the farmer may 
ntrive at his leiſure» 
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Grain 
of ſeed 
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eat 2. 1. JB. A. 2. 1. Oct. 2. Aug 23. Sep. 5. o. 2. ncarl 
rley 3 Ap r. 9. PET ACTE, 
jberian 
. Mar. 


eans 


— plant. howed {digged 


65 K Ap. 1 | 


: Quan. j Ground Sown | Reap. Stack. * 


In the firſt column to the left hand might be inſerted the 
uantity of ſeed. In the ſecond column the initial letters of 
e park or incloſure, together with the extent of the ground 
pon which it is ſown in acres and roods. In the third the 
me of ſowing. In the fourth the time of reaping. In the 
& the time when it was carried into the barn or ſtack ; and 
is, compared with the former, ſhows how long it ſtood in 
e fields, according to the favourable or unfavourable caſt of 
e harveſt. The fixth column the number of threaves. 
nd the laft column the produce in bolls, with room to 
ark the proportion of this produce to the ſeed, or the acre, or 
thing elſe worthy of note. The farmer has no more to 
p but to fill up the columns of fowing, reaping, &c. the 
ne day the fact happens, and he has before him at one 
ev the moſt material circumſtances of his tillage huſbandry, 
emight, if be pleaſed, inſert two other columns, exhibiting 
e number of plowings given to the field, and the carts of 
fe or dung, &c. laid upon it. 
Another page of his book might exhibite the ſtate of his 
py and paſture encloſures, for which taree or four columns 
git be ſufficient. Another larger ſchedule might exhibite 
arery ſmall compaſs the winter tranſactions. 
The different mows or ſtacks iſt, 2d, zd, with the number 
liraeves contained in each, might be ranged below one a- 
ter, ike the wheat, barley, and two lines drawn from them 
: to 
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to the end of the page, in which every quantity thraſhed ſp 
them might be inſerted as ſoon as it was meaſured, and wh 
the ſtack was finiſhed, the total carried forward to a colugy 
on the right hand of the page. | 

I only ſuggeſt theſe things to the actual farmer, unexper, 
enced in book-keeping, to ſave him the time and trouble 1 
his time is often precious) of minuting his various and con. 
plex tranſactions every day in a journal as they happen, which 
I know ſome judicious farmers do, and ranging them after 
wards in a regular book. But by recording them at firſt i 
this regular manner, or according to any other more perſe{ 


ſcheme which might be eaſily contrived, he may compreheng has 
all that is neceſſary to be remembered by himſelf in two unt. 
three pages, and this at the expence of the twentieth part of atter 
the time and labour neceſſary for the other. with 

But beſides this, every farmer, who has got any education racy 
above the common, will find it uſeful to keep ſomething li out i 
a journal, conſiſting of a few jottings, if it were but once e unde 


ry week or fortnight when he is moſt at leiſure, particuaii ua, 
ſome account of the weather, not for every day in the eu, Accu 
which would be uſeleſs to the farmer whatever it might be t 
the philoſopher, but as it runs in courſes of weeks, fortnight with | 
months, &c. dry, rainy, ſtormy, froſty, warm, cold, variable 
&c. together with any thing remarkable in the courſe of th 
winds as connected with the weather, or any thing remarkadl 
in the riſing and falling of the barometer (if he has one 
whether the changes of weather from one ſet to another do 
not fall cut a day or two before or after the new oi the fu 


moon, which will be found generally the caſe. Orit the "S 
be connected with any other ſigns known to himſelf or Huis or 
neighbours in the part of the country where he lives. Th ay w 
effects of the weather upon the graſs or grain ought to! 
carefully obſerved and noted. * 
But much more ought the farmer to minute his princi 
OY 3 „ndl acc 
operations in tlie field, any thing worthy to be remem bete 


durin 


. 


ed un ung the courſe of the year in his management of his dif- 
d wi i ferent ſown fields, the manure and culture beſtowed upon 


them, the time this was done, the effects of i it, how far it has 
anſwered his own expeCtations, the moſt probable cauſes of his 
mccels, or want of ſucceſs, that, if they depend on himſelf, they 


coluny 


nexperi 

uble (zo may be repeated or avoided in the next trial, eſpecially in any 
id con WM new experiments he makes. The whole neceſſary operations 
„ which ſhould be minutely deſcribed, the expence of them calculated 


m after, 2nd fairly ſtated, and the ſucceſs or failure, the profit or loſs 


- firſt u on the whole, faithfully recorded.* 

perſeci The trouble that ſuch a regiſter will coſt any perſon who 
drehend has learned the uſe of his pen is next to nothing. The ad- 
two of rantages of it, at leaſt if his farm be at all an object worth his 


attention, are many and great beyond what he can imagine 
without the trial. It will give him an eaſe, order, and accu- 


| part oþ 


ucation racy in this buſineſs, which it is impoſſible he can have with. 
ing lite out it. It will in moſt things be an effectual check upon thoſe 
ice ene under him, or with whom he has any dealings, by rendering 


1cular 
he year 


ht be tt 
tnight 


him, not only equal, but ſuperior to them in their own buſineſs. 
Accultomed to habits of attention and accuracy, he will ac- 
quire in a few years a facility and accuteneſs of judging, even 
with his &ye, in the moſt material articles, which they will 
not acquire in their careleſs inaccurate way, through the 
whole courſe of their lives. And if any young farmer thinks 
he has little uſe for ſuch an acquilition, and expects at preſent 
in this walk, the Neſcia fallzre vita which Virgil pictures as 
i charaCtereſtic of it in his time, I ſhall only ſay, that be 
may happen to be diſappointed. 


Let me add, as the main purpoſe for which I recommended 
this praQtice, that it is the ſhorteſt and ſureſt way, perhaps the 


mly way, to arrive at that practical knowledge and experience 
in 
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* The writer of this has kept ſuch a journal, rather more full 
ud accurate than here deſcribed, for eleven or twelve years paſt, 
ad he has often regretted he did not begin it much ſooner, even 
u ſoon as he began farming. 
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in the art, which is of more conſequence to his ſucces 
than all other qualifications put together. How is it poſſi 
he can gain much knowledge or experience, if he has no. 
ſtinct views of the reſult of his own experiments or trials; 
he only makes gueſſes, often wide of the mark, and does ny 
aſcertain them by number, weight, and meaſure, and remembe 
them afterwards ? How is it poſſible he can know the differ, 
ent ſoils or qualities of his grounds, and the different grai 
and manures beſt adapted to them, if he does not aſcertain the 
quantity and value of the different crops growing ſucceſſye| 
on the fame field, by a fair compariſon ; and alſo the com 
parative expence of the different manures or culture he be 
ſtows upon them ?—2Yut I am aſhamed to inſiſt on fo plain 
point: The utility of the practice will be acknowledged by al 
And yet, through I know not what infatuation, if it is not th 
infatuation of indolence and carle ſſneſs, it will be followed | 
few. Let theſe few go on however to ſtate, every year, th 
principal facts and circumſtances of their farms before the e ten; 
own eyes, and they will find themſelves acquiring a facili uſtrio 
in this difficult and complex art beyond their hope, growir 
wiſer every year, both by the errors and ſucceſſes of (| 
former year, learning many lefſons, catching many hint 


ö 


t the far 
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which would have otherwiſe entirely eſcaped them, that e tack 
be of great uſe to them in their future practice: And N 6 
them if they pleaſe compare the reſult of their own experien il more 
and practice, with that of their friends in the ſame wall of o 
life, for they will probably think them un wort by of the puh ¶ te ſtocl 
view: A few ſuch regiſters, k.pt in a particular diſt; 1 is a 
where the ſeaſons, ſoil, and other circumſtan ces were nei ¶ j..... 
ſimilar, and compared together, would ſuggeſt ſome gen uns cauſ 
rules and maxims, and lay the foundation of a more judicii V.. Iv 


and ſucceſsful practice in that part of the country. 

The above is what has occurred to me, as to the molt 
neral cauſes of the ſmall and flow improvement of huſband 
The letter has ſwelled to twice the length I intended: 


haps you and your readers may wiſh the thoughts had 
conta 
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tained into a narrower compaſs ; yet there is no writing in- 


ceeq 

bl . gibiy on a general ſubject, without running into a detail, 
oa touching ſome of the moſt important particulars, to which 
ie general obſervations and reaſonings are applicable, and 


bat appears tedious and trite to one, may be uſeful and ab- 
glutely neceſſary to make the thing underſtood by another. 
There are many other more particular and local cauſes of the 
bw improvement of farming in Scotland; ſuch as, The high 
nts, in moſt places quite beyond all proportion to the preſent 
te of improvement in this country The ſhortneſs of our tacks. 
oth theſe, inſtead of being a ſpur, are a wretched clog upon the 
duſtry and ingenuity of the farmer. Why ſhould he labour be- 
nd what is abſolutely neceſſary, when he has ſcarce any hope of 
ping the fruit of it? The iſſue of our tacks, at a preciſe and 
vrtain, inſtead of an uncertain, term. The poverty of the great- 
part of our tenants, which incapacitates them for any vigo- 
and ſpirited efforts at the beginning of their leaſes. When 
de tenant has a ſmall ſtock, and is at the ſame time 
«duſtrious and intelligent, the maſter thould bear ſome pro- 
artion of the expence of any judicious improvements, and 
tthe fame time make the rent up in ſuch a manner as to 
uy him 6 or 8 per cent for the money he lays out, during 
te tack of which the tenant reaps the benefit, and the addi- 
mal value of the ground at the end of a nineteen years tack, 
l more than indemnify him for the ſunk capital—The large- 
& of our farms, almoſt all of them too large in proportion 
the ſtock and induſtry of the renant; the outfield ground eſpe. 
ally, is a dead weight upon him, and in moſt caſes he would 
better quit of one half of it. Theſe, and many other ob- 
ius cauſes, I have faid nothing of, becauſe they ate already 
W. IV. Vol. I. D treated 
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treated of with great juſtice and delicacy in the Introduchn Tr 1 
Eſſay to the Scors FaxMER “. [Vor I. p. 1. J ners 


l 


The writer of this letter, as far as he knows, is an entire fy; 
ger to the writer of the eſſay he refers to, and indeed to all t. 
managers of the Scots Farmer, except five minutes conyerſaig 
he had with the Publiſher.” He thinks himſelf therefore at liberty u 


[igious 
re; 
Mates in 


at peri! 
expreſs his opinion of that introductory paper, as a piece of con - 
poſition that does honour to the Sco rs Farms, by ſtanding . face 
the head of it, and does much honour to the genius and human c... r. 
of the writer of it. He wiſhes to ſee his pen employed oftoer elthier 
than he thinks it has yet been, during the courſe of this publication. tradit 


With reſpect to the hiſtorical part of that Introductory Eſſay, he be Men, tha 


leave to obſerve, that there is good ground to thiak there wa, enh 10 
period of improvement in Scotland, which, though a ſhort oe breed 
was ſuperior to any former or ſucceeding one, except the preſen{Mſrtation 
It was during the Uſurpation of O. CxomwE8LL, and continued i large i 


is, ſton 
lives o. 
in loch. 
ber marl 
prove 


ſome years after the Reſtoration. 

During the civil wars in England, it is more than probable th 
many Engliſh families retired from the ſcene of confuſion and blo, 
ſhed in their own country, and ſettled in the low country of Sc: 
land, which continued in tranquillity, except the ſingle and ſho 


ſhock given by Montroſe's army. But during the reign of : 0d, an 
Protector, an Engliſh army lay in Scotland, ſometimes to the num oblite 
of many thouſands, every common ſoldier of which received his in, im 
gular pay of 8d a day. This poured a flux of money into the cou le * 
try. Farming was then in a low ſtate in England, but in a ſt 1 

e low 


lower in Scotland; for however rapidly we follow them 
preſent, we were then more than a century behind the 
The Dutch and Flanders huſbandry was introduced into th 
gardens and parks, and their fields were under much hig 
er cultivation than ours. And is it to be thought, that our ſ 
mers would learn nothing from the Engliſh yeomen, which chie 
compoſed Co, EL L's army, and were men of the ſame ſober : 


religi 


d * 1 
It would gr atify many of your readers, if, befides Mr 


icksoR's directions which are excellent, ſome of the ma- 
nagers 


ligious caſt with themſelves? But the point does not reſt on con- 
re; it is ſupported by many facts. The old rentals of ſeveral 
wicsin the Weſt ſhow, that many farms were ſet higher during 
at period, than they were 30 or 35 years ago. The large vnes 
ited and paid by country gentlemen, and their tenants, during 
e ſucceeding reign, comparing the value of money then with its 
ſent value, would almoſt tempt one to think, that both were in a 
althier ſtate at that time, than ever they have been ſince. There 
tradition that can be depended on, however incredible it may 
n, that in three pariſhes in the Weſt there were many ploughs 
mh 1000 merks. They plowed at that time with 6 horſes, and 
| breed of work-horſes had been much improved by a great im- 
ation from Denmark by King James VI. There are parts 
large incloſures ſtanding at this day, made by Cromwell's ſol. 
's, ſtone-dikes near fix feet high over tracks of country; many 
iges of old incloſures in the common way; attemps made, to 
in lochs by long and deep canals, at a great expence; and many 
ter marks which»it would be tedious to mention, of a ſpirit of 
rovement, which, I have no doubt, began to ſtir during that 
10d, and even roſe to ſome height. But the ſucceeding ſcenes 
n obliterated the very memory of theſe things. The dreadfulex- 
ans, impriſonments, and other oppreſſive meaſures purſued by 
heed Kin power, equally contrary to ſound policy, as to juſtice and 
auity, not only impoveriſhed, but even deſolated large tracks 

the low country of Scotland, eſpecially the weſtern counties, 
mm the indignant gentlemen, and many of their wealthy tenants 
cependants, in crowds, into Ireland, England, Holland, and 

it exery foreign country, and extinguiſhed any ſparks of the 
of induſtry and improvement in the breaſts of thoſe who 

| left behind. A ſucceſſion of five or ſix years of dearth, ſoon 
be Rerolution, completed the ruin of this miſerable country: 


lt it was not till many years after the Union, that the face of 
ja to chapge, Fs, 
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nagers of the Scots Farmer would take the trouble to ,; 
us in a few pages, the reſult of Mr YouNG's experimeng 
on wheat and barley in the broad caſt way, as contained! 
different places of his experimental huſbandry; that is, to pin 
us in quarters and buſhels the produce and profit of tw; 
three of his beſt, as many of his middling, and of his wor 
crops, with the expence of manure and culture per acre, x 
the ſame of beans, peas, oats, potatoes, carrots, cloyer, x 
ſaintfoin; alſo the reſult of his experience with reſpect to i 
time and quantity of ſeeed. I mean, that you ſhould info 
us in a ſentence or two, what he judges from tryal to he 
moſt proper time of ſowing wheat, barley, beans, &c. &c. 2 
to be the moſt proper quantity of ſeed per acre. It would 
obliging, if any of your correſpondents would account fort 
fact, that barley is ſown very early in England, and very 
in Scotland. 

Feb. 8th, 1774+ TITYRD 
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0n Hay Harveſt, and the Hay beſt adapted for that 
purpoſe. - 
ADDRESS ED TO THE: 
ILB ARCHAN FARMER SOCIETY, 


NerGHBOURS, 


Wrote you about a year ago, upon. the difficulties, and 
management of a Bad Harveſt. .I did not, at that time, 
ink of the Hay Harveſt. As you, however, are entitled to e- 
ry hint which I can give, for your benefit, 1 hope you will 
cept of this, as a ſupplement to my former letter, and a 
w mark of my attention to your improvements, through 
lerer Channel it may teach you, I would be fond, of 
ing more generally uſeful to my country; but I am afraid 
going beyond my depth, I know your cult: oms, and am 
ry day forming ſchemes to improve them; Should at- 
mpt to write more at large, there ate many places 1 in Scot- 
id, fo far beyond» us. in culture, and management, as mighs 
ad them to negle& any cuſtom ot yours, or hint of mine. 

den I write to you, my Friends, of. Hay Harvell, it muſt 
ur to you, that we have two-ſcafons, which will pals nere 
that name. The ct is, the ſealon in which we cut and 
we our ſown graſs hays: he. ſecond is, that in which we 


nd make our meadgws or bog- hay, abont a month or 
re aſter the former. 
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We begin with the ſown graſs. And here, as it is not on 
an object of public curioſity to know the different cuſtons 
Scotland, but particularly neceffary, in order to under ＋ 
any, provincial writing, I ſhall take notice of the ſtate of dur 
huſbandry in the Weſt, with regard to ſown graſs. an c 

Many of you, my Neighbours, ſow only ray-graſs upon Mating 
grounds; ſome, with more foreſight, add a few pounds of vi coun 
clover. The firſt only is intended for your hay crop; 4 
ſecond is deſigned, after the ray-graſs runs out, to ſward jy 
grounds with a better graſs than what the ſoil perhaps voi hen 
produce of itſelf. For in your light grounds, you have gr 
dependence on your milk cows and young cattle. If you me ol 
poſſeſſed of a deep and rich ſoil, it is not uncommon for j 
to ſow from fix to perhaps ten pounds of red clover. Ex 
from this addition you do not expect much increaſe to j 
hay crop, unleſs the ſeaſon has been favourable. But whe 
the clover thrives, the after math is very great, ſometime 
think ſuperior to your firſt cutting. This however is ca 
wonly paſtured in the later end of the year, when the naty 
graſs fails: Or, which is much ſafer for black cattle, and 


qually beneficial for horſes, it is cut and carried green 


nue the 
"Ter. 


the byte or ſtable. If it cannot be all overtaken in this v - ee 

| : : >. , | | net] 
a certain portion of the field is made into hay for immed _ 
conſumpt, after the green feed is gone: for it can ſcarce P i 
dryed for keeping, unleſs it is mixed with the ſtraw of oat = - | 
barley 3 a cuſtom which you have not yet adopted. 


This, I imagine, may give a ſufficient general notion of i ance 


practice in the Weſt, with regard to ſown graſs. In of 4 ” 
places the management may be different, It is commo Ihe! 
England, and the Eaſt of Scotland, to ſow large fields of vi 
clover alone; perhaps chiefly as a preparative for future . _ 

lage. Indeed, ſome of our graſs fields in this neighbour aa 
have been broke up with great ſucceſs, in the very luxuriſ r dig 
of the after-math. But this practice has not as yet got N : . © 


common ule. N 
ly thar 


1 :1 


{ hare been indeed told long ago, that the ray-graſs had loſt 
ts reputation in England ; and therefore, if their farmers de- 
ien to lay down a field for continuing in graſs, they uſe the 
tural graſs-ſeeds rather than any other. Indeed, upon their 
an of huſbandry, this may be requiſite, to make a thick and 
ing cover to the ground. Their conſtant croping of their 
rounds for many years together, with the intervals of ſum- 
ner fallowing and hoeing, may deſtroy fo effectually the na- 


IN you 
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P 3 1 
rd rl graſs, as would leave very little cover on the ground, 
won ben the ray-graſs and clover wears out. It is not ſo with 


s. Though upon the introduction of clover and ray-graſs, 
me of our gentry ſpared no coſt, not even a ſummer taliow, 
p produce clean and large crops of hay; yet they have not 
een imitated, nor have they themſelves perſevered ; though 
thing pays a fallow better than graſs, or ſuch ſmall ſeeds. 
ur grounds are therefore in general laid down foul enough; 
hich allows the natural graſs to take place, ſooner ſome- 
imes than we wiſh for it. I am therefore inclined to con- 
inue the uſe of ray-graſs, with a mixture of red and white 
ner. Theſe do very well with us for a crop or two of hay 
nd | ſee no great need for our being at great pains, in col- 
ding the natural graſs-ſeeds, even for our grounds that are 
lic, till our better culture ſhall make it more needful than 
i at preſent. 

When a particular practice depends upon a variety of cir- 
pnitances, in any plan of huſbandry, it is improper to make 
rial encroachments on it, unleſs we mean to reform the 
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[ have however another, and a more important end in Views 
en] wiſh to continue the ray-graſs in uſe, preferable to red 
mer, or natural graſs : It is eaſier to make than any other 
g whatever- In all our Engliſh writers, 1 obſerve, they find 
far difculty in managing their hay, than any other crop ; 
talt they expreſs more anxiety for good weather at that 
un, than any other. This has oft amazed me, who, living 
in 
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in amn unfavourable climate, never found difficulty, nor ky ilu$: 
anxiety on that account. I have been therefore ready to in. 
pure their difficulties, either to bad management, or to a r nc 
great attachment to red-clover alone, or to natural graſs enrig. Md ci 
ed and ſoftened with dung; both which are more difficult u 
manage than if ir were ray graſs, or ray- graſs with a ſmall mix 
ture of the clovers. A courſe of twenty years experience, 
without the leaſt lofs or hazard, either of hay or ſeed, entity ey e 
me to ſay ſo much; and to recommend both the ray grab 
and the following method of managing it. ny pa 
But before 1 enter upon the management itſelf, in regard te th 

che influence that hearſay and prejudice have upon many ine it 
your rank of life, I eannot conclude this recommendation of ofor 
ray-graſs, without taking notice of one objection againſt it; end t 
which is, that it wears out the ſoil as much as any corn cry e me 
does. But, having heard the objeCtion near twenty years ago iſ ha) 
and with this addition to give it weight, viz. that it had been e fil 
long made againſt it in England itſelf ; I then inſtantly r-. the 
ſol ved to be at u point with it: Having therefore the year he. e hay 
fore cut off an acre of ground from a neighbouring field, for 
the purpoſe of trifling experiments, I now put it to this ul, 
TI ſowed both the field and it with ray-graſs and clover, upon 
2'Gmilar dreſſing: I cut the field but once, and paſtured it in! 
three years more: I cut the acre all the four years ſucceſſively 
And when on the fifth year, I broke up both for tillage, | 
found the oats equally Juxuriant : I even found my fourth 
crop-of hay, upon the ſingle acre, not much diminiſhed fron 
the former crops, as the natural graſs ſupplied the gradual de 
creaſe of the ray graſs and clover. And my only inconveni- 
erice was, that the ſuperior proportion of naturaf graſs incom- 


moded me a little in that management, which I mean to re- e hay, 
commend, From this trial I was ſufficiently certified, that, in ls, wa 
my light ſoil at leaſt, there was nothing worth my care in the | 
foregoing objection. One indeed has reaſon to ſuſpect, that n! 


faſhion, the moſt capricious of all tyrants, may get into our 
hut- 


— 27 J 
ubandty, as well as our dreſs. The honeſt farmer, therefore, 
; equal reaſon perhaps to guard himſelf againſt the fondneſs 
r novelty and change; as againſt the bigotted attachment to 
d cuſtom. 
As L obſerved formerly, that there are ſeaſons for hay har. 
|; ſo, to my leſs attentive neighbours, I here obſerve, that 
ere are two ſeaſons for cutting ray-graſs itſelf: which, if 
ey can help it, they ſhould never ſuffer to be confounded. 
here is firſt its virgin ſtate. For if they intend the field or 
y part of it for their own confumpt ; or even, if they do not 
ke the appearance of mixture in the ſeed, and incline not to 
je it, the hay ſhould be cut, when the field is generally in 
loſſom. T think it a loſs to myſelf to delay the mowing be- 
nd that period. For if the ſeed is once impregnated with 
je meal of the flower, it comes on ſo faſt in that ſeaſon, that 
e hay itſelf is apt to ſpend too much of its virtue in ripening 
d filling the ſeed : And the ſeed, which, had it remained 


tly n · N the ſtraw, was alone able to have ſupplied that waſte in 
ear be. e bay, is apt to be ſhaken off in the handling and uſing of it. 
Id. i prudent farmer, ſays Mr Torr, ſhould never ſuffer any of 
1d, fo 


is early cutting to go to market; both becauſe it ſhould 
je him a great deal of oats, and, at the {gme time, it will 
t in the market bring him a price proportioned to its in- 
inſick value, or to the value of the ſeed which he facrificed 
obtain it, T have conſtantly kept this virgin hay for my 
m uſe, and have learned, from experience, to eſteem it be- 
"nd my thrafhed hay. 

The ſecond period of cutting ray-graſs is, when i's ſeed is 
| ſo ripe as not to ſhake off the ſtraw, till it is thraſhed in 
held. For here the intention is to ſave the ſeed as well as 
hay. The rule which I firſt obſerved, for judging its ripe- 
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hat, u, was, biting the ſeed through with my teeth, in different 
in the rs of the field. But F was taught an eaſier and equally 
, that ain method of aſcertaining the ripeneſs, by an Eaſt Coun- 


Farmer that long reſided in the Weit: and to this inge- 
nieut 


no our 
hut 


For if the weather is good during that time, the ſeed will h 


- It is put in tramp-rucks. And, if there is not a minute 
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nious man, I owe muchof the little knowledge I have in Fork 
of huſbandry. When the field was dry, he took off his ha, 
and ſtruck the edge of its crown againſt the growing ray- grub 
and if five or fix ſeeds fell into the bottom of his hat, it 
then, he faid, ready for any three or four days continued wc 
This rule I have found from experince to be ſure enough 


generally, about a fourth or fifth part heavier, than what w 
get from England; which is the medium of ripeneſs tha 
chink ſafeſt upon the whole. If it is too thin and light, it yi 
not vegetate fo uniformly : If it is too full and hard, it cann 
without loſs be handled at all, And whatever others n 
think, my opinion is, that ſome little nicety in attending 
the above particulars, is of ſome conſequence ; for if I have n 
been oft miſtaken, many pounds have been Joſt on ſeve 
fields, within my obſervation, by ſuch as deſpiſed the attenti 
requiſite. 
As the management for ſaving ray-graſs hay is the ſam 
whether it be cut in its virgin ſtate, or when the ſeed is ripet 
ed; we ſhall follow the Reps utualin the laſt cafe, which v 
include the thraſhing operation. 
The firſt work is mowing and lap-cocking, both of whi 
are performed in one day; and, with reſpect to any part 
the field, nearly in one minute. 
The ſecond work is thraſhing and tramp - rucking, whi 
are alſo performed on the ſame day. And I will venture to 
that as the hay is in a ſtate of abſolute ſafety, from the ti 
it is put in lap cock, and for ſeveral weeks afterwards; { 
may alſo affirm it is in equal ſafety, for months, from the ti 


e ſtubble 
und, as 
u of lap. 
The lap- 


between the cutting and cocking, and there needs not an h luce 
be loſt between the thraſhing and rucking, I cannot ſee h about 2 


there can be any riſk of the hay ; unleſs a bad day is chc ml ſigu 
for theſe ſeveral operations, and the work itſelf contin” ſtand t. 
under the very rain, | preſſur 


1 


For the lap-cock operation, it is necefſary to provide every 
mir of ſcythes with three followers, boys or girls from four. 
en to eighteen or more years. Two of them are employed 
| cocking, and one of them is employed in raking between 


he cocks. : 
The manner of conducting the whole is as follows: After 


e mowers have got about ſix yards of ſwath, ſo as there 
un be no danger of hurt from the ends of their ſcythes, the 
ockers begin; firſt by gathering up in their arms as much 
{ the ſwath as will make a cock, following ſideways after 
he mowers as they gather it; then they ſhake it into a 
ap, as neatly as they can, upon the end of the ſwath where 
hey left off gathering · This they do chiefly with one hand, 
r if both are employed, it is done alternately, all along en- 
kyouring to make the ſtraws fall acroſs each other, that th 
jy bind the maſs together every way. 'This heap the cocker 
refſes down quickly, but gently with one hand, and imme- 
ktely graſps the whole to her boſom, turning both ſides a- 
ay from her at the ſame inſtant. This poſition being ſe- 
ed with one hand, the other is employed in folding over 
upper edge of the heap in the ſame manner: and this po- 
tion being alſo ſecured as above, the looſe hand is employed 
folding back a part of what hangs downward, which re- 
nes that lower fide to the narrowneſs of a tail; and this at 
Lis alſo folded under the cock, as it is laid uponthe ground; 
x the cocker ſteps backward, drawing that narrow tail along 
e ſtubble, and even binding it by a gentle prefſure on the 
und, as the cock is laid down: And this finiſhes the opera- 
n of lap-cocking 
The lap-cock has five folds, and when well made, it has the 
fearance of a round ball, flattened a little beneath. It map 
out a foot high, and eighteen inches broad. If it aſſumes 
wml figure, there is no great matter, as the end of it will al- 
y tand to the wind. But this ſhape is acquired by giving too- 
e preſſure in laying it down, which does not bind in the 
tail 
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tail enough; and therefore it may be eaſily corrected at pei 
ſure. The croſſing of the graſs ſtraws on the ſurface, gits 
the appearance of net-work, or rather of an old (aſhion e en 
warp-clew, before the babbins were invented for warpingj ked t 
only with a third part cut away, for a flat fide to ly upon, > 

If in ſhaking the hay at firſt upon the heap, both hands «if 
employed together, without ſufficient care to let the whole fi 
upon the center of the heap, then it makes two little hillocks; 
top, which, after they are formed into a cock, are apt, f 
want of ſufficient coheſion, to ſeparate, and let the rain int 
the heart of the cock. If the ſtraws of graſs fall not in a en 
direction, but rather in parallel lines, the ſame effect follow What re 
it is apt to open, or to let down its out ſides (eſpecially if e 2" 
folded up lightly) in the form of a tea-cup, turned down up ¶Nereſo 
a tea ſaucer. Theſe appeatances are ugly, and their effed 
bad; for the rain gets either into the cock, or into what! 
called the tea ſaucer, which by lying flat upon the ground 
ſoon blackened ; or if the drought continues, it is parched an 
diſcoloured, by having too much ſurface expoſed to the ſur 
Laſt of all, from ſome of the foregoing cauſes, ſometimes th 
ends of the upper ſtraws ſtart up, and lye flat upon the hex 
of the cock, like an old faſhioned ſtraw-hat; and the fil 
puff of wind blows them off. If this appearance diſcovers it 
ſelf immediately, the cocker whips it off, and carries it ont 
the next cock ; but if this is not done, it ſpoils the look of tt 
field, and ſome ſmall pazt of the hay. Let the cocker ther 
fore ſhake the hay well, and with one hand at a time, mo 
ing ſoftly half round the heap, and backwards to her phe 
during the ſhaking ; in order to make the ſtraws croſs ex 
other in all directions, as they fall: Then let her graſp ui 
fold it up lightly, and preſs it to its roundneſa, as it is laid i 
on the ground: And thus the woi k is done in taſte, and wi 
good eff-Qt- The operation, like every other manoeuvre, m 
ſeem tedious in the deſcription ; but, when learned, the en 
cution is inſtantaneous, 
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Aſter this account of the lap-cocking, nothing more needs 
be faid, but that the work be carried on after the mowers to 
» end of the ſwaths ; and if any thing is left there, let it be 
ted to the fide of the growing hay, where it will be taken 
\ next time. The raker, as he follows the cockers, ſome- 
es gathers a little heap before him; but this, when it be- 
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ns to be bulky, is taken off his hand by the neareſt cocker, 
Jocks: hd fo carried on to the next cock. So that if a clean place 18 
apt, u oſen to ſet down the cocks upon, and the raker is dextcous 
zin in cleaning the places, the field is left perfectly neat, without 


ching to hurt the eye. It is even pleaſant to ſee, with 


| a cre 
ollow Wat regularity and activity the work goes on, every one puſh- 
y if nol; 2nother. The mowers are loth to be overt-ken, and 


ereſore earneſtly puſh forward: Their followers, loth to be 
t behind, burry after them; ſometimes alſo running back- 
ads the whole length of the cutting, that they may enjoy 
minute's reſt, while the ſcythes are a ſharpening, Nor does 
e labour thus divided, ſeem to be in the leaſt diſproportion- 
j, unleſs the graſs be very thin. Then indeed the mowers 
1 cockers have it in their power, to run away with the 
ork, and leave the raker; but, for this reaſon, the ſtrongeſt 
d nimbleſt of the followers, is commonly put to the rake; 
they take it by turns, to lighten the heavy burden. 

When ray-graſs hay is put up in this faſhion, ir will endure 
long continued rain, without being hurt. - I have had it un- 
r fourteen days and nights rain, without the leaſt lols. If 
e farmer will take up a well made cock, half an hour after . 
teavy ſhower, he will be convinced, when he finds how 
pit and dry it is. The moment therefore that his field is 
t he is at eaſe for a time, being almoſt aſſured of finding 
good day for thraſhing it, before it can run any hazard. 

In the mean time, if the weather be favourable, and his 
id open to its influence, the farmer may take up his vir- 
in hay, in five or fix days from the cutting, and put it in 
jamp-rucks, of a hundred or a hundred and twenty ſtone. 
Vol. Ne V. Ff And 
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ho means to preſerve the good qualities of his medical herbs, 
cies them in the ſhade, and would eſteem them loſt if ex- 
,oſed.to the ſun but for a day. Is it then poſſible to expoſe 


Irn! 
1 


ere i 
Ae to a hot ſun, for two or three days, without evaporating 
ed bel Post of its good qualities ? It is ſcarcely to be thought. If on 


te other hand, the weather ſhould happen to break while the 
ais thus ſpread out, pray what becomes of the hay-maker, not 
o ſpeak of the hay? I need not deſcribe the miſerable wretch, 
r paint his ſitua:ĩon: He himſelf muſt feel it. If he intends 
o thraſh the hay, made in that faſhion for ſeed ; why, it is 
zone. Let him but weigh, and examine the rakings of a 
eld, and then he will know, what effects the dragging of his 
ay through a cloſs ſtubble muſt have upon it, I never could 
ite the loſs of ſeed in this way, at leſs than thirty ſhillings 
m acre: and if the farmer can count, that is at leaſt thirty 
pounds ſterling, upon a twenty acre field. I am aſhamed to 
ee this money thrown away, by ſuch as can both think and 
gute. Were this ſum ſtollen from them, would they not 
regret the loſs, and reſent the injury? The only apology that 
can make for them 1s but a poor one ; having never per- 
aps received money for graſs-ſeeds, they are not in uſe to 
ue that article, as they do other grain. I have even known 
te virgin hay itſelf ſuffer in the ſame manner. For though 
i not deſigned for thraſhing, yet is it often cut ſo late, as 
p have much of its ſeed ripened, and ſhaken out by the a- 
me management. Had it been preſerved upon the ſtraw, 
$ own good quality might have compenſated that waſte, 
tich the hay made of itſelf, in producing and filling it. 
The laſt objection which I have againſt this method of mak- 
g ray-graſs hay, is its attendance and expence, Indeed no- 
bing can be more fatal to the farmer, than his being at 
buble expence in retaining a pernicious, or even a danger- 
ed u cuſtom 3 when he might have adopted a cheaper, ſafer, 
d better. If farmers however will ſuffer their ray-graſs ſeed 
fall upon the field, whether by negligence or deſign, I 
could 
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eould wiſh they were prepared to adopt the improvemen, 
celsbrated by Mr You NG, upon the Marquis of Rockingian; iſ. i 
farm; which is, to give the field a top dreſſing from the anon fo 
bill. above the ſhaken ſeed. This might aſſiſt it to vegetae, Wccuſto 
and both thicken the graſs, and improve the ground for ; 
ſucceeding crop. But until we are more in uſe of Prepzrin 
ſuch dreſſings for our grounds, it will be our advantage u - coc 
take care ot our ſeed for the market. han, 
The ober method of winning ray-graſs hay, is bundling 

it up in ſheaves, and ſtooking it, as we do corn. This ne 
thod is only uſed when we deſign it for ſeed. I muſt inden can ſe 
own, that the ſtooking of ray-graſs will preſerve it a long tin 
from the injuries of the weather. But as it cannot ſo fore inc 
prepare the hay as the lap- cock, it muſt run a greater riſk d 
meeting with ſuch injuries, during the long time it is on ly ſee 
As wag obſerved to you in my laſt, the oats, which are ſmill eiter 
in the ir ſtraw, and full of graſs, are the moſt difficult to win Wan in 
So I now obſerve, that the matter is not much mended, when fired i: 
the whole ſheaf is graſs, even though it be ray-graſs. Ac 
cordingly, I have ſeen ray-graſs fto6ks, ſtanding on ſome fiel ed th 
to the weſt of us, long after the corns about them were reap 
ed; and I have ſeen them ſo mnch blackened in their colour 
that I could ſcarce tell what was on the field, till I drew ver 
near, and knew the ground by the ſtubble. Nor do I men four 
tion this diſagreeable appearance, as a ſingularity ; It has m 
ny umes occurred to me, and as oft pained me. I am at 
loſs to account for the long continuance of this practice, i 
a neighbourzood that has as long preſented objects of 
better oecononiy. I have indeed been told by ſome, that the johbout 
can fell their hay as dear as I can mine; and when I urge 
this point, they ſay, perhaps truly, that there are ſome inn 
keepers not ſo fond of the hay which horſes are over fond of 
I hope there are few ſuch, if any at all; for 1 ſhould be ſorry 
if the ſloth of one ſer of men received protection from the 
infidelity of another. Sure it cannot be the caſe in 
| grea 
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nen eat towns, where gentlemen, who love their horſes, will 
am buſe the beſt hay for them, as well as the belt accommoda- 
jon for themſelves. Others indeed candidly own, that being 
-cuſtomed to the practice of binding and ſtooking, in which, 
ith proper attention, they have hitherto been ſucceſsful ; 
jey cannot give themſelves the trouble of introducing the 
p cock method among their ſervants ; eſpecially, as they ap- 
ebend it to be no cheaper than their own. To ſuch I would 
ply obſerve, that if two mowers at 18. 6d. each, and three 
xkers at 6d. each, will finiſh two acres a day, at 48. 6d. 
can ſcarce conceive a cheaper method of working as much 
ound; eſpecially if both hay and ſeed are ſecured by it. I 
are indeed no perſonal experience of the method of binding, 
| ſtooking after the ſcythe : But, from what I have gene- 
lly ſeen of this practice in other hands, it appears to me, that 
eater hazard is run, and more labour beſtowed upon it, 
an in the lap-cock way. I do indeed remember, to have en- 
red into the expence of reaping corns by the ſcythe in 
gland, above ten years ago; with intention to have intro-. 
ced the practice here, if 1 found it advantageous : and by 
| the information I could receive from our travelling chap- 
en, who I found had been ſtruck with the novelty, and 
deren enquired into the expence, I never could make it leſs 
an four ſhillings the Scotch acre, or the five roods Engliſh ; 
as mch is near double the charge of lap-cocking. At preſent, 
en I ſuppoſe two ſcythes, and two Scots acres wrought, 
an yet bring it no lower, conſidering the number of follow. 
and the nature and expence of their work. Such of my 
jehbours as have given occaſion for this minuteneſs, can ſurely 
upon due reflection, what is the real expence of binding 
looking ray-graſs: And if they find it greater than what 
re ſtated the lap-cocking, they will both be ſo candid as 
omn it; and fo prudent as to deſert a loſing plan, and even 
toneſt as to gi ve one example more of a better oeconomy. 
The 
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The only objeCtions worth notice, that have occurred ton 
againſt the lap-cocking, are two. | 

The Firſt is, That it expoſes a great deal of ſurface to f ing 
ſun z which in clear weather ſome think may diſcoloy ; 
This however cannot be compared to the ſcorching which 
gets, by being ſpread out, and turned up on all its ſides All,! 
his beams. For here the whole effort ſeems to be, to burn ores 
every ſtraw. Nor do I think it comparable to the long ti 
in which it may ſuffer the ſun's influence, while in the fv 
For, if it is conſidered, that, in fine weather, hay for ſeed i 
dom lies in the lap- cock above four or five days, and thats 
ſun beams do not penetrate beyond the outſide, while all with 
remains perfectly green; one might venture toſay, withouteny 
rience, that the hay cannot be hurt. This indeed isthetruth, 
the firſt trial will confirm it. No method preſerves the colo 
better then the lap-cock; for when it is mixed by the thr 
ing and ſhaking, the niceſt eye cannot diſcern upon it 1 
leaft mark of ſun burning. 

The /econd objection is, that the lap-cock is not fit for 
ſorts of hay. Well, and what if it ſhould not? ought it! 
therefore to be uſed where it will anſwer ? In this view ſur 
it was, that I recommended ray-graſs with a proper mixture 
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clover, as what we might infallibly depend on, with the be fol 
cock management. But not to ſuffer you to cheat youiteii Ait, A c 
out of a good practice, from imagined difficulties ; allow tribute: 
to add, that if you heſitate on account of too great a pt adh 
tion of red clover, or of natural graſs 3 you have no mot ſeed, n 
do, but to ſuffer it to lie in the ſwath, where it is ſafe, for at thraſh 
or two: and with this ſhort interruption, the lap-cocking the man 
go on as before. This | have often done with good ſuc p-ruck: 
Laſt of all, I can aſſure the public, that I have ſeen the ſoſ Me it the 
graſs perfectly made by lap-cocks, even in thickets and ind alſo 
places; and that only by making them of a ſmaller 29 Mich make 


ſuffering them to lye a ſufficient time. I have even employ; 
them for winning thort peaſe, with excellent effect. 


Ly 1 


ve therefore frequently wiſhed, to have carried the uſe of 
dem into the common meadows. - But my own meadows 
ing made up, in ſome places of ruſhes and ſpritts, which 
re too ſtubborn for that work ; and in other places of ſuch 
ort ſoft graſs, as would not be made to ſtick together in a 
al, I was obliged to give up the ſcheme for myſelf. I ſtill 
ever, would recommend the trial, to ſuch of my neighbours 
can better practiſe it. 

lt is now time we were thraſhing out our ray-graſs ſeed, 


ton 


p ti 
e ſock 


ed (oF you are not already wearied with what is paſt. But having 
hat ien at full pains to fix the capital point, the remainder may 
| wit ſhertened. 
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After the ray-graſs cocks, intended for thraſhing, have been 
poſed four or five days in good weather; or if bad weather 
s fallen, and delayed the work, then, on the firſt / good and 
omiſing day that caſts up, I prepare for thraſhing in the 
Id. : 

Thoſe who have convenience within doors, and perhaps 
ne for thraſhing without, carry their hay to the barn; and 
re thraſh it at leiſure. But if I can find a good day, at any 
e within three weeks of the lap-cocking, I prefer the field, 
the following reaſons. 

it, A clear good day greatly aſſiſts the thraſhing work, and 
tributes alſo to mend every part of the hay that needs dry- 
 2dly, I chuſe to keep all my barn room for ſpreading out 
ſeed, nothing being ſo much in danger from heating ag 
thraſhed hay ſeed. 3dly, It is an eſſential part of my plan, 
the management of all ſorts of hay, to keep it ſometime in 
p-rucks without, before I carry to the ſtack-yard. There 
ve it the ſweat, that is both ſo neceſſary to its future ſafe. - 
and alſo contributes to give it that ſweetneſs and tenderneſs 
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* ich makes all cattle ſo fond of it, and to thrive ſo well up- 
emp. 
&. 
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Theſe particulars may receive fome further illuſtration, i Wiſh the 
the courſe of what follows. * 

For the thraſhing work we provide (or borrow) four or I Aft. 
ten feet planks, upon which it is performed: under theſe ; 
laid the largeſt winnow cloth that can be had; and if the vin 
favours, we lay them commonly a-croſs a furrow, in order u 
contain a greater quantity of ſeed before removing them, Up ente. 
on the windward end is laid another winnow cloth, or tw 
coarſe bed ſheets, upon which the lap-cocks are thrown, x 
they are brought in to ſupply the thraſhing floor. On the lee 


ward end is laid a third cloth, upon which the ſeed is ſhakn 


e day, 
If the 


2jud 
out of the thraſhed hay, after the flails have driven it downthe pain 
wind, to that end of the thraſhing floor. For about four acts think 


of hay ground we provide two thraſhers, with two or thre 
flails lying by them, in caſe of their breaking thoſe in uſe. | 
would not be convenient for eight or ten people to wait the mend 
ing of a flail. We have one woman on the wind end, t 
ſupply the floor with unthraſhed cocks, another ſtrong one u 
the lee end, to ſhake the hay, and throw it well back behin 
her, till the tramp-ruckers can begin. We have alſo four mo 
beys and girls, that are employed to carry in the cocks, and! 
rake the ficld. Each of theſe are furniſhed with a horſe ſhe 
a courſe table cloth, or any thing proper to carry the hay, a 
prevent the ſeed from loſing by the way. When it is not li 
ripe, there is not ſo much need of theſe clothes. While tt 
carriage is from the moſt diſtant parts of that-portion of ti 
field allotted ſor the floor (for the field is divided into three pc 
tions) all the four are employed in ſupplying the floor, 

the diſtance begins to diminiſh, one of them takes a rake, 
clean what is cleared of the cocks : and thereaſter another g 
to the raking, as the diſtance is ſlill leſſening. And the n 
ter may be ſo managed, by an attentive maſter, that the wh 
of the firſt portion may be finiſhed at once, by the time 
breakfaſting. Then all hands are hurried, in filling vpt 
ſeed into ſacks, which is carried home by the houſe fervan 
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they go to their breakfaſt ; and ſpread upon the barn floor 
ithout delay. 

fre BY After breakfaſt, if there was not leiſure before it, the cloths 
ſe is id planks are removed to the moſt convenient place, ip the 
wind cond portion of the field. There the fame operations are 
er u ried on, till it alſo is cleared. And the ſame are likewiſe 
Up MiWrcated after dinner, till all is thraſhed that was allotted for 
11 e day. : 

n, uM If the farmer has not ſeen it neceſſary at breakfaſt-time, to 
e ler ¶ Noride hands for the tramp-rucking ; before dinner he muſt 
aba: judge, how far his own people ſhall be able to accompliſh 
vn the againſt the evening. He may therefore in that interval, if 
act thinks fit, call in the aſſiſtance of a neighbour or two; to 
threfW.;n the rucking for his evening ſecurity. At the ſame 
ſe. M, it is ſurprifing what work will be done in an hour at 
ment tt, by a number of hands properly encouraged; and wilely / 
nd, WE: ibuted, when you depend upon them for it. Every far- 
1 knows how ſmall a trifle will gratify, and nothing more 
behind: 4 to be ſaid upon that head. My method of diſtributing 
Ir moe hands is this: While the men fill up and carry home 
and ſeed, the women and boys are ſent back to the firſt made 
e (een; where they begin in two parties to lay the foundation 
ay, a8 two tramp-rucks, in the lee fide, for the convenience of 
not "ing up the hay. When theſe rucks grow to a height, and 
ule "WE" to be difficult for the young labourers, the men come 
| of th! take them off their bands, in order to complcat them 
rec fee the young ones go on to begin another pair. Thus a 
* number of hands, that otherwiſe might confuſe and in- 
* apt each other, do wonderfully well when properly diltii- 

h and animated. 
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In this manner, a four acre field employs the firſt day, (4 


mowers, and fix cockers; at the expence of TH ae 
And it employs the ſecond day two thraſhers 
at one ſhilling, ſix young people at ſixpence me 
each; amounting to about 0; 5:4 
If we ſhould allow for extra-work in rucking, or 
increaſe of wages, about o: fis 
nd 1 
The amount for the whole, is only L.: 16: rcath 


I ſhould think it could ſcarce coſt more, unleſs the crop intent: 
very weighty, when an advanced price will not be grudge(iiÞci 
T even think the ſecurity, which the farmer may enjoy, inth 
courſe of management, worth a great deal more to him t geth. 
the money itfelf, 

The ſeed and chaff carried into the barn, is ſpread u Not for 


the floor the firſt night. Next morning the ſtraw is riade ie val 
out of it; and it is laid out again; the farmer throwing it i 


' ridges, as the maltſter does his bear from the ſteep. At em 
ing, he runs the barn ſhovel through every ridge, to chay 
the places of both ridges and furrows :. and this he continu 
to do alternately every twelve or twenty four hours, as he{ 
occaſion ; till he chuſes to chaff and clean his ſeed. If he oil have b 
lues his chaff, he needs not be in a hurry to ſeparate it froffiteir far; 
the ſeed, as both alike require to be fully dried for keepinfiſell: will 
After he puts them through his fanners, if he is very nice wiiWculty in 
his ſeed, he may let the ſeed down in a ſoft wind, between 
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mme 
doors; where, by the aſſiſtance of both his ſight and ſeelii Nr in a: 
be can ſeparate the fat graſs, and thin ray-graſs, to what g it pro 
tent he pleaſes. He muſt employ his ſmall ſie ves, to take IM vhere 
the goofe and point graſs: the ſeed of which may be citing a 
thrown to the chaff; or made to ſerve for a feed of oats, will" 1 plea 
the labour of the horſes is but light. bare foun 
Many of you, my Friends, are fond of ſaving (as you call **mpe 
the field thraſhing and tramp-rucking. You therefore c Ws hay, n 
your ſeed hay to the barn, to be thraſhed there at leiſure. 1M rucks 
| ; alte for ge 


WE 


1ceadygiten my opinion, and reaſons againſt this conduct: and 
only add now, that ſuch of you, as think houſing and thraſbing 
cithin a ſaving to you, would only confider, that what you 
ry to the barn comes again, and begins to ſweat; in which- 
ae it is very difficult to thraſh it well. If it is reſerved for 
leiſure, that is a wet time, it can only increaſe the difficulty, 
nd inflame the charge. If the continued goodneſs of the 
reather makes you forget your barn work ; or if you put it off 
ntentionally, till the ſweat be over; you have a chance of 
eing encumbered with it, at an improper time. And to 
own all, perhaps you run the hazard, with ſuch a bulk of hay 
opether, and in ſuch cloſe confinement, of over-heating it to a 
egree of rottenneſs. Look then before you, my Friends, and be 
ot fond of ſaving one day that will coſt you fix, and perhaps 
he ralue of forty. There is no oeconomy in that conduct. 
To all the prudent my advice is, to thraſh their ray-graſs 
uy in the field, if they can: and that (tho there was no other 
reaſon for it) for the ſake of its ſtanding ſome time abroad in 
ntinuMramp-rucks. There, as I obſerved, it ſhould have its ſweat, if 
ne would afterwards be ſecure with it. When I recollect, what 
have both read and heard from England, about the pains. of 
heir farmers to have their hay properly ſweated, (for nothing 
will ſell in their markets,) and when I conſider their dif- 
ſculty in governing that proceſs in the ſtack, I cannot but 
"mmend the field tramp-ruck, beyond all other ſecurities, 
Forin a ruck of about 100, or 120 ſtone, I am certain of heat- 
Ing it properly; and if I findit to be overdoing itſelf, I can check 
take R vbere it ſtands, without anxiety, or trouble and that only by 
e eiii ung any part of it with a common lever, and caſting what 
es, wi" | pleaſe into it. Indeed, in nine of ten inſtances, I ſcarce + 
me found more requilite, to bring the hay of rucks into pro- 
u cal 'emper, than barely to*do, what every farmer, who keeps 
ore e bay, muſt at laſt do; and that is only, to carry it from 
e. 1b fucks in the field, to his barn-yard; and there to ſtack it 
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and the ſpreading of it on the ſtack, is ſufficient to cgol it, [{ 
more is ever needful, it muſt have ariſen from a blameajþ 
Precipitancy in rucking or ſtacking, Were hay in any dang 
in the lap-cock, there would be ſome excuſe fot haſtening 
the rucking : Were hay in any danger in the tramp-ruch 
there would be ſome excuſe for burrying it into the ſtack, 
But the ſecurity in boch thele ſtates is ſuch, as ſhould lead ng 
man into any blameable raſhneſs, but ſuch as cannot enjy 
their own quiet. 

Small rucks, intended for keeping hay any time abroad, | 
abhor, and muſt condemn. Nothing keeps hay worſe. They 
either fink down into a flatneſs, or are toſſcd over with the 
wind; ſo that I have ſeen them to the weſtward, lying more 
like a muck heap, than a hay quoil; and that full two months 
after the hay had been made. They are often the reſult d 
making hay in the ſun-ſhine. Huddled together in {mall quoils 
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at Even rain comes on, and wets them thoroughly; and thereſhuoils. 
they lye, waiting till heaven work a miracle for their recovery, oi 
Wie ſhould now take a ſhort turn with the farmer to his mer) pull 
dow grounds. After what has been ſaid upon the tramp-ruck his m. 
I need not follow him into his barn-yard. He has managed bing. 
rucks ill, if they do not ſuperſede all future care, even of hiſt there 
ſtack itſelf, except to put thatch and ropes upon it. If any thinꝗ boſe of 
however was needed here, enough has been faid in our forme coulc 
letter, to direct the ſtack yard management. bo for 
veks ſt 

Of the Meadows. re unn 

; er hui 

One rule, which I invariably obſerve upon my ſpritty bo ne to 
is, to cut it two or three weeks, before my neighbours cu v. cocl 
theirs. Inſtead of waiting from week to week, till it thicken nion 


more at bottom, or lengthens out an inch or two more at top, 
truſt ſuch additions to the after: math. I am particularly fon 
of having all hard and courſe hay cut in its greateſt and ter 


dereſt ſtate. Indeed my whole effort afterwards is, to preſer 
th 
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pat greenneſs and tenderneſs, by retaining almoſt all its juices, 
or this purpoſe» I ſuffer it to lye in the ſwath to dry, two or 
hre days: and I find by experience, that it will, in that ſtate, 
cep better under the wetteſt weather, than in any ſmall quoils_ 
ben, pulling out as many of the ſtrongelt ſprits and ruſhes, 
ate neceſſary for ropes, and even for thatching itſelf, I turn 
ner the ſwath, as whole and unbroken as I can: where it a- 
ain lies ſometime, till I can put it in good Gzeable hand 
oils, I never ſpread eut, or turn it more; unleſs a ſtorm 
[2s diſcompoſed, and wet my quoils. I manage it therefore 
hiefly by turn quoiling; in which operation, twoor three little 
keoils are put together, into one of a larger fize. And by 
eveating the ſame operation, it gets at laſt into tramp- rucks: 
and there it ſtands to ſweat, for two or three weeks, till it can 
e fafely carried and ſtacked. - | 

Hay never, in my opinion, runs much riſk, but in ſmall 
oils, And this, when it happens, is corrected, only by 
hrowing down a little of their tops, or, if the ground is wet, 
y pulling out a little from the edge of their bottoms : and 
tis may be ſpread out, an hour or two before the turn-quoil- 
ng. But even this ſmall riſk does not pleaſe me. 
t therefore, I would wiſh to introduce the lap- cock among 
hoſe of my neighbours, whoſe meadow hay will admit of it. 
: could be done, as was hinted before, by delaying the cock- 
g for a day or two after cutting the hay, and by making the 
vcks ſmaller than was directed for ray-graſs. But if farmers 
re unwilling to go to ſchool in their old age, or if they are 
er hurried with changeable weather, ſo that they have not 
me to put their hay together, either in good hand quoils or 
p-cocks, they might try another freſh cuſtom, of greater ex- 
«dition than the lap · cock, and of better ſecurity than the hand 
wil It has this advantage to recommend it, beyond any 
ing quite new and ſtrange, as the ſervants may have prac- 
led it among other uſeful frolicks. For it is no other than 


ling up the ſwath, as children do a ſnow ball: which may 
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abſolutely decifive. 


0 Renfrew-ſhire, | 
March th, 1774. 
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I had occaſion to have it in that form. 
 trates it to hurt it; ſo that unleſs it lies till the natur iy 
ovyer-heats it, I imagine, it cannot otherwiſe be hurt; n 
would I much ſuſpect the heating itſelf. But having onh 
made a few balls by way of trial, which generally went up i 
to the tramp-rucks, with the reſt of the lap-cocksaround then 
my proof of them was not, as I remember, above eight or »|Miſ" 
days ftanding ; from which I myſelf can pronounce nothin 
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pe done, to any bulk that che preſent ſtate of the hay vil 
mit of, from two to three feet diameter. I have often trieq 
- with ray-graſs by way of experiment: and have found i 
keep the hay perfectly well that was rolled up dry, ſo long a 


I am, 


Yours to ſerve you, 


My good Frien 
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ARTICLE XXXI. 


uſe, if there had been previous plowings in March, or the 
1d of February, the ſeed ſhould then have been ſown ; except · 
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T2 HE barley crops not ſown in March, muft be in the”. 1 | 

"20 1 round by the middle of this month without fail, orf ? | I 

t * wor crop may be expected. The land I ſuppoſe to lay as 0 | 

p row n up in the autumn before; ſo that whenever ſown, it is 42 | 

| ntheſpring earth. This ſuppoſition is abſolutely neceſſary 3 be- 4 1 

| 


vg, however, turnip land, which broke up at firſt too rough 
o ſow, which will ſometimes happen. The farmers, in ſome 
arts of the kingdom, will put off their ſowing till the laſt week 
n this month, and the firſt or ſecond of May, for the ſake of 
xining time for giving three ſpring earths ; but they loſe: 5 
note by far from late ſowing, than they gain by making their 5 
nd fine, If clover is, as it always ought to be, a principal | 
object, and they had not the land fine enough before, delays 
nuſt be made; but ſtill they can ſcarcely be owing to any 
ling but bad huſbandry : for a farmer ſhould always have 
ach events in view, and give the tillage before winter, on 
nds not cropped with plants that ſtand till the ſpring. The | 
itmoſt exertion of good huſbandry ſhould be made to reconcile 2 
ring circumſtances when they cannot be totally prevent: 
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This is the proper ſeaſon for ſowing the "white boiling pea» 
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. Theſe obſervations on barley are equally ren to eh. 


ie land ſhould be light, either W gravelly, or a lighe - 3 
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from, in good tilth, and the ſeed harrowed in, chain three 
buſhels to an acre. It is a very profitable crop on ſuch foils, 
killing the weeds intirely, if the peaſe are luxuriant, and much 
ameliorating the land; but on clays and heavy wet loams, the 
culture is by no means adviſeable, unleſs they are well drain. 
ed, in good heart, and excellently pulveriſed. 
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Buck wheat. 


The lands deſigned for buck-wheat, in May, ſhould be wel hx: t 
tilled this month, plowed twiee, and harrowed three or ſou Miſfranſp! 
times. q It is not neceſſary for that grain, but for the graſa If yo 


you ſhould always ſow with it, and for that moſt impottu end v 
object of making all the ſeed weeds grow, in order to un Needs 


them down by the following plowing. This April prepare oper 


tion marks the land for buck-wheat : I ſhall therefore, take this clown 
opportunity to adviſe the farmers in general to try this e et be; 
more. Nineteen pariſhes out of twenty through the kingden , if 
know it only by name. It has numerous excellencies, per nds, x 
haps as many to good farmers, as any other grain or pulſe inuſ: ſr an) 
It is of an enriching nature, having the quality of preparing For 

for wheat, or any other crop: this is a certain fact, and can nd I fi 
be diſputed, one buſhel ſows an acre of land well, which uh" well 
but a fourth of the expence of ſeed barley. You ſhould not ſo ed w 


it, till about the middle of May: this is very important; font of 
it gives you that valuable time in the ſpring, enough to kill! nd, 
all the ſeed weeds in the ground, and brings you under n. 
diſagreeable neceſſity, from bad weather in March and April boſe rid 
to ſow ſo late, as to hazard the crop; frequently the caſe viii of ſ 
barley and oats. It is as valuable as barley z where known ede eich 
ſells at the ſame price, and, for fatting hogs and poultry, mud by anc 
exceeds it. It is, further, the beſt of all crops for ſowing} ® har 
graſs- ſeeds with; giving them the ſame ſhelter as barley df under, 


oats, but not robbing them at all, to dri 
lantation 
Drilled 
Lil, 


Sainfoint 
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Lucerne. 


wa BY This plant is one of the moſt famous that is cultivated in 
ngland: it has, particularly of late years, been more the ob- 
+ of converſation than moſt others, and opinions about it 
ave varied as much. I ſhall not enter into a deduction of a 
eneral nature; but only point out the beſt methods of treating 
1 in each of the three grand diviſions, which modern writers 
wwe thrown the culture into, viz. broad-caſt, drilled, and 


ranſplanted. - 

If you ſow broad-eaſt, it ſhould be with buck-wheat, upon 
and very rich and good, but not wet, and as clean from 
reeds as the moſt perfect culture can have made it. The 


tun 
pars oper quantity of ſeed is twenty pounds to an acre. It ſhould 
e this clown on the flat, and covered by three harrowings. Therecan- 


jot be a doubt, but lucerne will anſwer to great profit in this 


crop 
gc if the land is extremely rich, and of a deep ſtaple ; but on 
pe. nds, poor gravels, lime-ſtones, or chalk ſoils, I queſtion whe- 


der any great ſucceſs will attend it. 

For drilling this month, which is the prime ſeaſon, the 
and I ſuppoſe to have been thrown on to the ridge in October, 
ad well water-furrowed, and to have been plowed and har- 
wed well in March, and the firſt week of this month. The 
aſt of theſe plowings ſhould have thrown it on to five- 


in uſe. 
aring 
annot 
ich it 
ot ſow 
t; 


to kill et ridges, after which they ſhould be harrowed wich drill 
der rows. About the middle, or latter end of the month, 
April boſe ridges ſhould be manured, at the rate of twenty loads an 
E wich" of ſome very rich compoſt, that is fine, and will not im- 


ee either the harrows or the drill. This ſhould be turned 
by another plowing, and, at the ſame time, arched up ; 
ben harrowed again, and drilled with three rows, one foot 
under. About five pounds of ſeed will be ſufficient. There 
no drill culture of lucerne that exceeds this. The tranſ- 
lantation will be treated of under another month. | 


Drilled lucerne is an extreme valuable crop on rich or well- 
ll. H h mauured 
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manured lands, and with good management. A ſpirited ſa 
mer ſhould therefore detet mine to cultivate a good quantity a ker 
it, that he may at leaſt have a ſufficiency for all thoſe putpoſa 
to which it is particularly adapted: theſe are, feeding boa bene 
with it green in the ſtable, mown every day; keeping mi 
cows and young cattle, and work oxen; alſo for feeding (wir in v 
but, for feeding horſes, its uſe is ſo very great, that no farny 
ſhould be without a proper quantity for keeping all his team 
on. One thorough good acre of lucerne will keep four v 
five horſes, from the firſt of May to the end of October: a & 


* 


gree of profit, which no other graſs will equal. I can» This 
therefore avoid particularly recommending to all huſbandn«M;.: i. 
drilling a few acres of ſo excellent a graſs, that will be fur: n » 
pay him ſo amply for his trouble; nor ſhould he neglect gui eit fl. 
manuring, or conſtant and dilligent attention to keeping M bores 
crop perfectly clean from weeds. - mo! 
Sainfoine. 3 
There are ſeveral parts of this kingdom, in which the H eps o 
mers could not poſſibly pay half their preſent rents vit Pre 
the uſe of this graſs. On dry limeſtone and chalky foils the 
on any very dry ſound land, no matter how poor, it will thi | - 


to extraordinary profit. April is the proper month to for 


in: the land ſhould be perfectly clean, and free from weed wall 
and the ſeeds of weeds ; and this is the only circumſtance d the 
quired. It matters not how poor it is: ſow it with barley j lee 
buck-wheat ; the land in as fine tiith- as poſſible, and the fe one « 
covered only by one harrowing, if the harrows are heavy, e wh 
by two if they are light, and let it be when the land is peſell 2 
dry. Upon the ſoils proper for this graſs, no man can { L N 
too much of it: for no other uſe of the land will pay near - 


well. It will on very poor foils, not worth more than fo 
one ſhilling to two ſhillings and ſixpence per acre, yield 
ton and half of hay, or a ton at the leaſt, at one mowing 


acre, and afford a conſiderable after-graſs beſides: Now, the 


lece o. 
de read 
p th 
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ed fx hay is 0 — that ſuch products can never want a 
tig of. bet; nor ſuch land, thus improved, fail of becoming a vaſt 
pala ure of profit to whoever has ſpirit enough to purſue fuch 
Peneficial conduct. The products and profit of ſuch land in 
1g milf age, or in a ſheep walk, are quite contemptible to them when 
ſwine wn with ſainfoine. The proper quantityof ſeed is from four 
fame te buſhels per acre: at flouriſhes ſo well broad caſt, that to 
team no inducement to attempt it in the drill method. 


Sheep. 


eme This is the month that tries the farmer more than any 
ndnWter in the year. In the whole range of huſbandry, there 
ſure i no point that puzzels the farmer more, than providing for 
Q g eir flocks through April, and the firſt week of May. It 
ing lifWroves the good huſbandman as much as any other article in 

je moſt extended farm. The common management is to 

pend on turnips and hay; and, when the former are done, 

turn them into a piece of rye ſown on purpoſe, or into the 
the ops of wheat, to feed them off; and theſe retources not be- 
with i; proportioned to the want, they let them run over moſt 
oils, H dhe clover and paſtures of a farm; by which mcans the 
eps of hay, and food tor large cattle, are greaily damaged. 
Jad as ſuch a ſyſtem of management undoubtedly is, yet it 


* ally forms the huſbandry of three fourths of the kingdom, 
nee d the bad conſequences are felt ſo ſtrongly, that the number 
m_ ſheep on all ſuch farms, is governed by the food in April, 
he fs one of them are ſtocked properly with ſheep throughout 
_ - whole year, for want of more food at this ſeaſon: but 

1 ere are other farmers, who have felt ſuch inconveniencies 
1 ſtrongly, that they have taken a few ſteps to remedy them: 
ky ey keep their turnips as long as poſſible, ſo as to make their 
nc" cots an object of ſheep feed; and they every year ſow a 
n fo jiece of clover and ray-graſs on land in pretty good heart, to 
yel e ready in the ſpring to take their flocks from turnips, and 
ring! 


p them till the general turning to graſſes arrives, which 
is 


C 


3 


is about the tenth or twelfth of May. This conduct, I m ſen 
obſerve, is an improvement on the other; for it gets rid ¶ ng ſh 
three great evils : depending on rye, which is a moſt end 2 


feed, and never pays expences ; ſeeding the wheat, which i accc 
pernicious to the crop; and turning too ſoon into the genes ſ- 
paſtures.' But at the ſame time that it effects this advantage Would, 
it is open to ſome objections, which require a further improxe ay be 
ment. The keeping the turnips long in the ſpring is veñ of c 
bad huſbandry : it damages greatly the barley crop, body {h1 
inrobbing the land, and in preventing its being fown ini Anot 
proper time; nor is the food of great conſequence Wertcul 
for you muſt have many acres of turnip tops to kee ill at | 
any ſtock of ſheep: and as to the roots they grow r ane 
ſticky and hard after the tops are at all advanced, that their em 
lue is much declined : then in reſpect to ray graſs, the co cular 
mixed with it, at this ſeaſon, is ſeldom above three inci. ch, 
high; and a vaſt breadth of ground, to a given ſtock, muſt ons, 
aſſigned to keep the ſheep from the middle of April till ů em! 
twelfth of May, | grow 
It is ſurpriſing the number of acres of that young gronWilicch, 
neceſſary to keep an hundred ſheep and lambs : fo that ther horſe 
farmers, although they manage to ſpring feed more ſheep tba clov 
the worſt of their brethren, yet effect it at a greater expenchculiat 
and at Jaſt not in any degree comparable to what they mig 
do. | 
A turnip ſhould never be ſeen on the ground after March 1; ;; 
for the month of April the farmer ſhould have a field « m ja 
cabbages ready, which, yielding a vaſt produce on a ſm es at 
breadth of ground, reduces the evil greatly of a late ſpring fo1 ib gr; 
ing, and if he manages as he ought, totally excludes it, hee 
planting cabbages every year on the ſame lands. The la 8 
Scotch cabbage will abide the ſevereſt froſts, and will not bur i 
it will Jaſt through April. The turnip cabbage will laſt ve « 
the middle of May; and, though it runs for ſeed, yet the b og 


will not be hard or ſticky. The green boor-cole may be f whcab] 
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FI ſeveral times; it is impenetrable to froſt, and will make 
ng ſhoots in the very depth of winter. If I was to recom- 
end a cabbage culture, I ſhould prefer the Scotch for April, 
account of its vaſtly ſuperior produce; and the two latter 
ans for the firſt fortnight in May. A few acres of land 
auld, in this method, ſupport a very great ſtock of ſheep; as 
zy be judged from an aſſertion of a very experienced cultiva- 
x of cabbages, that one acre of the great Scotch will winter 
fry ſheep- | 

Another crop for feeding ſheep in ſpring, which is of 
ticular merit, is burnet: an acre of it, managed properly, 
1] at this ſeaſon yield three times the food of an acre of clo- 
and ray-graſs. It ſhould be five or fix inches high in 
ovember 3 and left ſo through the winter. Burnet has the 
ngular quality of maintaining its green leaves, to their full 
outh, quite through the ſevereſt winter: ſo that, under deep 
,ows, you find an amazing luxuriance of vegetation. From 
ovember to February, the crop will gain two or three inches 
growth, and then be ready for ſheep. It will be better in 
groniWMl:cch, and if kept, ready in April, not only for ſheep, but 


till th 


at ther horſes, cows, or any other ſtock. This is a product, which 
ep tha clover, or ray-graſs in the world will equal; and it is the 
xpenceW:culiar uſe of burnet, to which it ſhould ever be applied. 

y mig 


Cows. 
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lt is no object to a good farmer to get his cows out of the 
m- ard this month, eſpecially if he has a proviſion of cab- 
ges and ſtraw as he ought: he muſt be very amply provided 
id graſſes, indeed, to do it to a good purpoſe, as his flock 
ſheep muſt be the firſt object for his ſpring ſeed. Beſides, 
| rang great quantities of manure, in the farm-yard, is 
important an object, that he ſhould keep it in fight as 
ng as poſhble: turning out any cattle before there is a 
rough good bite for them, is but trifling, and it is very un- 
Mtable 3 for a field, ſo begun, will not laſt proportionably 
with 
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with another of a proper growth. The milk cows ſhou; 
have their bellies full of cabbages throughout this month, wit 
ſtraw before them, and always kept both in the yard ag 
houſe well littered. The lean ſtock of dry cows ſhould like, 
wiſe now have an allowance of cabbages. 


Horſes. 


Keep your horſes cloſs to the ſtable throughout this month: 
do not think of turning them out yet, and have plenty of li 
ter, that they may continue to raiſe much dung. This is h 
buſy a time, that you ſhould have a cloſs eye to the work you 
teams perform : remember one day now is worth two bye 
and bye; follow the directions laid down laſt month, in 
making them do ten hours work every day. 


Oxen. Ide ri 


The ox teams, at this ſeaſon being kept to pretty (han: don 
work, ſhould be well fed. Give them good hay, and a daily al-ſith h; 
lowance of cabbages. If they are large beaſts, they ſhould ha ee kn 
fifty pounds of cabbages each, every day. This is a riſe, 
mong many others, that will be found to ſhew the gteu mo 
conſequence of having plenty of cabbages, oung « 


Hogs. one { 


The Rock of fatting ſwine ſhould now be all gone, but th 
ſows, pigs, and lean hogs, require good attendance : there i 
nothing yet for them in the fields: they muſt be kept there April 
fore cloſe to the farm-yards, where the thraſhers (who ſhoulghiF®"" ca 
be kept at work quite through this month) will partly ſuppl 
them with food 3 and your wzſh ciſterns, and winter ſtores 
rots, parſnips, potatoes, &c. will keep all in good heart. 


Potatoes. de many 


The latter end of this month, the land planted with potat 
ſhoul 


+ 


ould all be hand-hoed over the whole ſurface, to cut up 
1; clean, and looſen the earth. This management is known 
aly in the neighbourhood of London ; but it ſhould be ex- 
ended over the whole kingdom, for the excellency of it is 
adiſpurable. The expence of hoeing, where there is a clear 
ace to cut, is trifling to that of a crop, and, conſequently, 
de ſucceeding cleaning which the potatoes receive after they 
up, is performed at a much leſs expence, on account of 
iis operation, and, at the ſame time, in a more effectual man- 
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& your Carrots. 

'0 bye 

th, un lt the carrot ſeed was ſown very early, the crop will be 


eady for the firſt hand-hoeing, the latter end of this month 
The rule is, to give it as ſoon as the young carrots can be diſ- 
nguiſhed from the ſurrounding weeds ; and it ſhould never 
e done in wet weather. The men maſt uſe three inch-hoes, 
ith handles about two feet long; and they muſt move on 
ne knee, in they way gardners hoe onions, &c. If the crop 
s pretty full of weeds, they muſt not attempt it ſtanding with 
pmmon hoes ;z for it is very nice work to diſtinguiſh the 
ung carrots. This hoeing, if the crop is full of weeds, can- 
vt be done under thirty ſhillings an acre, where the daily pay 
; one ſhilling and two perice a day. 


but th | Cabbages. 
there! 
tbetel April is the grand ſeaſon for planting the crop of autumn. 


mn cabbages: it is a work extremely eaſy to perform, and 
Kt at all expenſive ; but it is neceſſary to manage it in a ju- 
icous manner, ſo that it Aru be done to the beſt advantage. 
jt before planting, the land is to be plowed from the ridges 
i the laſt earth, arching them up: this earth ſhould turn in 
de manure ; then the ridges are to be harrowed, and one row 
plants ſet along each: this is for four, or five feet ridges z 
x, it you plant on three feet ones, inſtead of arching up, you 

only 
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only 1 7erſe, and plant one row along the top, in the f 
manner as on the others. ? 
Women or boys ſhould lead the way with the plants, 3 

drop them, as nearly as they can, where they are to be p 
ed: then the men follow with dibbles, and ſet them J 
work goes off quickly, and is not expenſire. Upon an 4 
rage, it may be done in ſingle rows, four feet a. ſunde 
from four ſhillings to five ſhillings an acre. Keep the k 
at it as long as they can ſee ; for, if the weather is very dry, 
will be an advantage to the plants, to have dews and cocked 
of the night ſuceeeding the planting. | | 
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Water:furrowing. 


This is a work that ſhould be well performed on the ne 
ſown lands, as ſoon as the tillage is finiſh:d. Very ni 
ſavings in the omiſſion of this work, will be attended wit 
certain and great lofſes, | | 


Turnip Fallow. 


The fields intended for turnips ſhould receive one ploy 


ing in this month, which ſhould remain a little while, and the * 
have harrowings enough to make all the ſeeds of weeds gi the 
that the tillage, in the ſucceeding month, may deſtroy thenWſo{ning 
theſe plowings ſhould be on the flat. eration 
; und an 

| Hedging. vently p 

This month muſt conclude the buſineſs of fences. It h⁹ . © 
huſbandry to cut any hedges after April, nor do you give "Ying 
plathes a good chance afterwards: they will not be ſo ſure & mant 
growing. Obſerve alſo, now to bring home all the fagy get the 
wood, ariſing from the hedges : it ſhould be left no longer lereas, it 
| t whatey 

Clear Graſs-fields. vently a 

The beginning of this month you ſhould attend partic ET 


t is 


give | 
0 {ure 


e fapy 


longer 
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q to the clearing your graſs-lands from all rubbiſh that may 
FT the young graſs; ſuch as the cores of ant hills, the ſt:cks 
ad buſhes that are left after hedging, and whatever elſe may 
uppen to be found that will obſtruct the ſcythe. Mole caſts 
Mould be ſpread about with a ſpade; and, being nothing but 
ine looſe moulds, will do good to the graſs: the keeping the 
meadows and paſtures in a neat huſband- like manner, tequites 
good attention of this ſort. 


Rolling 0 


After the grafs is cleared, in the manner mentioned in the 
aſt article, it ſhould be rolled to level ut for the ſcythe: the 
aller muſt be juſt of weight enough to level worm-caſts, and 
uſb ſmall molds; that is, a ſize larger than a common barley 
ler. Some gentlemen are extren ely fond of uſing very 
ge and heavy rollers, thinking they ate beneficial in pro- 
tion to their weight; but this idea has been much diſ- 
ned of late. Another practice, founded on direct contrary 
rinciples, has begun to take place, that of ſcarifying graſs 
th a plough, conſiſting only of coulters or harrow teeth. 
he advocates for this practice aſſert, that the burthen of hay 
a the beauty of gral-) as a lawn is much encreaſed by 
oſening the ſurface, for he roots to have the power of a freſh 
eration ; that the fault of moſt paſtures is the being quite 
und and hard; rolling increales this tenacity, and is, conſee 
vently pernicious. Experiments are mentioned which prove, 
x grals-lands are infinitly improved by this operation of 
tying ; and, further, that its uſe is extremely great to pre- 
& manuring graſs lands; for that much difficiity is found 
get the manure below the ſurface for the roots to feed on 3 
lereas, if it be ſcarified well, the ground is opened ſo much, 
a whatever you ſpread on it gets at once to the roots; con- 
ently a ſmall quantity, ſo applied, goes as tar as a much 
der, 121d on in the old way. It muſt be confeſſed, that all 
You. IL Ne V. 11 the 
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the reaſoning appears very juſt, and perfectly conſonant Withth, 
ideas we have of good huſbandry in moſt other parts of 4, cot! 
management of ſoils. It however is highly worthy of a fair trig, hero! 
that the truth on every ſoil may be known ; for it is a vaſt « Mut i 
pence that ſome perſons put themſelves to in rollers, amouy. 
ing ſo high as fifty pounds a piece. 


ARTICLE XXXI. 


Of the culture of Plants, wheresf the flalks and leaves ar: i 
principal parts 


[DicxsoNn's AGRICULTURE, Vol. II.) 


T is wiſely ordered in nature, that the plants which er Rye. 
without any culture, are proper for maintaining the M 

tle moſt uſeful to us. Hence it became an univerſal pu gainſt 
tice, to allow a certain proportion of land in every farm t 
reſt for ſood in the ſummer ſeaſon to the cattle that labour ad bi 
it, and this was changed from one place of the farm to a. zzinſt 
ther, as the ſituation of the land required, ot was moſt for ore 
conveniency of the farmer. erbap: 
This, not many years ago, was the ſtate of all the ee of 
countries in Scotland. The graſs upon the farms, 2e na 
wellvbe ſuppoſed was very bad, for no land was allowed ss be 
reſt while it was fit for carrying a crop of corn. Even n it 
poſing that ſome ſmall fields were laid off in tolerable o ben c 
yet it required a greater number of years to bring a bab! 
ſward upon theſe, than the farmer found it convenient MF But t 
low. me of 
Matters continued to be carried on in this manner, iſ: uſt 
the demand for butcher-meat began to encreaſe. This ier tc 
trocuced incloſing; for excepting a deer park, or a few in V = 
cles 
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cloſures about a great man's houſe, there are very few in 
otland; that have not been made in the memory of ſome 
rfons ſtill living. Then likewiſe, the farmer obſerved, 
dat it would be a great benefit to him, to raiſe good graſs 
ithout waiting the time neceſſary to produce this, in the 
dinary way of allowing land to reſt, 

The demand for butcher-meat encreaſed, and from this 
d other circumſtances, encreaſed likewiſe the demand for 
xy. Ta ſupply theſe demands, the ſowing of graſs ſeeds 
-came neceſſary. The kinds introduced into Scotland, are 
nſe following 3 rye-graſs, clover, lucern, and St. foins 


Lhe culture of theſe ſhall be ſeparately treated of. 
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Of Ryegraſs, or Ray-graſs. 


b gr fe · graſs is the moſt common of all the artificial graſſes cul- 
he c rated in Scotland, and notwithſtanding what ſome have ſaid 
* geinſt it, is not the leaſt valuable. Like the common graſs 
n rows naturally in our fields, it is a fibrous rooted plant, 


ad binds the ſoil on which it grows. This has ſtirred up 
gainſt it many enemies who aſſert, that it is a very great 
aporeritier of land. This graſs has got this bad character, 
erbaps more from the practice of the farmer, than the na- 
ure of the graſs ; and were any of the other graſſes treated in 
ze manner that this kind is often treated, they would per- 


cds be found as great, if not greater impoveriſhers of land 
cn n it is. Rye-graſs is often allowed to perfect its ſeed ; 
: otceſ ten clover is allowed to do this, it is found very hurtful, 
a g bebly more ſo than the rye-graſs. 

t 0% But though rye-graſs, in ſome reſpects, may be inferior to 


me of the other graſſes cultivated in our fields, yet in juſtice 
nult de obſerved, that it has ſome advantages that are pe- 
bis er to itſelf, and theſe advantages too very conſiderable ; 
ri 70s upon ſoils, on which none of the other artificial 
lou pr-f:s ſucceed ; and it is uſeful to deſtroy weeds, particu- 
larly 


er, U 
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larly the quickening graſs, by which our lands in Seqtlyy 


are io much infeſted. 

doils that are ſhallow or ſpungy, or have a great mixy; 
of mols, cannot be prepared by any kind of culture fo 5 
cuiry good crops of clover, but theſe foils may be prepared iz 
ſuch a manner, as to make rye-graſs thrive very well. 

V hen1y--gr-{s is ſown, it ſoon covers the ſurface with aſwyy 
This prevents all the roots from vegetating, whoſe (tems are ng 
ſtrong enough to pierce through it, among which are thy 
roots of the quickening graſs ; and thus being prevented fron 
vegetating, they ſoon rot in the ground. | 

This kind of graſs is often ſown, mixed with other grit 
ſceds; and this is, no doubt, a very proper way when the hol 
allows; but ſoils, a» has already been obſerved, that are ſha 
low, wet, ſpungy, or have a mixture of mois, are unfit fi 
clover of every kind; and therefore on theſe it becomes ne 
cefſary to ſow the ray-graſs without any mixture. 

The ordinary way of ſowing ray-graſs- ſeed, is along vi umn 
crop of oats or barley. When ſown along with barley, iti ſturi 
neceſſary to roll the field, that ſo the ſap may be the better” 
preſerved at the dry ſeaſon of the barley- ſced; if it ig nx th th 
rolled, it is neceſſary to harrow it well; for the better tu v 
land is harrowed, it becomes the firmer, When land is Eden 
open, the drought, which is very common at the ſcaſon of th lowed, 
barley feed, eaſily penetrates it, and thereby prevents any feed, the { 
which ly near the ſurface, from vegetating. This precaution e 
is not ſo neceſſry when the rye-grafs ſeed is ſown along vi not 
bats. The 1:nd on which boats are ſown, is, generally ſpea-iﬀ furl: 
ing, from its culture, firmer than the barley land. Beſides Ind, t 
the ſeaton of ſowing the cats, is earlier than the ſcaſon df ab by 
ſowing the barley and therefore the land, at the time of en 
ſowing, is always ſufficiently moiſt, ſo that the grals-ſeed aral!) 

are able to ſtrike root beſore the drought ſets in. 0 1t a 


This kind of graſs ſeldom hurts the crop of corn. When pre 
e oil c 
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e ſoil is open and looſe, it is of advantage: it firms the 
|, and thereby prevents the corn from lodging. 


inn Though the common way is to fow the ryc-grals ſeed with. 
„n, yet when the land is poor, it is a better way to ſow 
ed in WY by itſelf ; and {till a better way to ſummer-fallow, and ſow 


» ſeed in the autumn. In this caſe, if the land is well 
lowed, though not very rich, it will produce a tolerable 
op. But as the land by the fallowing is made open and 
ſe, and as the plowing and ſowing are near to the rainy 


i frog on, it becomes neceſſary to prevent all cattle fron paſtu- 

ng upon it, or even toucning it during the winter, except 
r oral che time of hard froſt : For the cattle in paſturing, it che 
be lis not firm, are not only in danger ot puſſiug up the 


bung plants, but allo of doing great damage with their 
et. 

Though the land ſown in the ſpring with this ſeeed, has 
dnger time to ſettle before winter, than what is ſown in the 
tumn, yet the farmer ſhouid be careful not to allow much 
ſuring upon it, eſpecially in wet weather, except the au- 
mn has been remarkably dry. The corn growing along 
ith the rye-graſo keeps out the drought, and in ſome mea- 
re too keeps the ſoil open, by the ſhaking of the ſtalks, 
hen the ſeed is ſown by itſelf in the ſpring, cattle may be 
lowed, with greater ſafety, to paſture upon it in the winter ; 
the ſummer drought penetrates deeper, than when corn 
ows along with the graſs; the roots of the rye-graſs, ha- 
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17 vil nothing to interrupt their progreſs, ſpread more along 
peil ſurface, and the blade giving very little reſiſtance to the 
geld nd, the foil is leſs ſhaken, But though the lowing rye- 


alon Hb by itlelt in the ipring has this advantage, yet there is 


I mconveniency iu this, that mult be attended to. Weeds 
rally rife along wich the rye-graſs ſown in this manner; 


me 0 
8ſecch 


When 
the 


kd, prevent the graſs from covering the ſurface, and keep 
foil open by their motion. This makes it neceſſary to 
choote 


d, 1t allowed to Itand, they come to pertection, fow their 
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chooſe very clean land for the rye · graſs, when it is to be ſo 
in this manner, or to cut down the weeds when they cn 
up, which indeed may be done at a very ſmall expence. ou, 2 

Rye - graſs feed is ſometimes ſown for hay, and ſometiny 
for paſture graſs. When for hay, there are commonly ſo 
upon the acre from 2 to 4 firlots, wheat · meaſure; when HM reeab 
land is much infeſted with weeds, the more ſeed is Tequire 
whether it is deſigned for hay or paſture. 

Rye-graſs rifes very early in the ſpring, and, if the oil; 
dry and warm, affords a good paſture all the winter. [tj 
very hardy, ſtands the froſt, and, if continued in paſture, d 
no: wear out in many years. The proper way of uſing; 
is, to eat it down in the ſpring and beginning of ſummer, ay 
after that to let it reſt till the autumn. When it is allowed! 
get up in the ſummer, it runs to the ſeed, and becomes di 
agreeable to the cattle. But if it is eat down early, this i 
convenience is prevented, and by this management to 
good crop may be expected in the autumn. This way 
manageing rye-grafs may be the more trecly recomineud 
as it can be done by the farmer without any difficulty. 

The rye- graſs makes very good hay, when properly n 
naged. There is fuch a demand for the feed of this gra 
that the farmer is often tempted to let it ſtand till the fe 
is perfected, and then to thraſh it. When this 1s done, 
cannot be expected that the hay can be good, The lap i 
cends from the ſtalk to the ſeed : Before the ſeed is forme 
the ſtalk is full of ſap: As the ſeed ripens, the ſtalk lol 
its ſap; and when the ſeed is perſected, the ſtalk becomes 
thered and dry, and contains very little nouriſhment. It I 
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gard therefore is to be paid to the goodneſs of the hay, in i this 

culture of this graſs, it ſhould be cut before the ſeed is iner c 
When the ſtem has attained its full height, and the ſeed ci s hay 
pleatly formed, *tis probable that the plant then contains il roy, 
greater plenty of juice, and that, if cut in this ſituation, f anger 


hay is beſt and the crop greateſt, All the ancient vr of; 


| 
+ + 


_ riſing according to the depreſſions or elevations of the count 
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ARTICLE XXXII. zins 
| ink 
The advantages of Shallow Plowing ; by Mr GronGs CIA it c 
e fol 


From Eſſays and Obſervations, Phyſical and Leterary, 


1 T is ſome years ſince I firſt learned from gentlemen 
obſervation, that the farmers in Norfolk, and the neigh 
bouring counties, plowed very ſhallow, and, notwithſtant 
ing, raiſed good crops, and were eſteemed good huſba 
men. 
Some are convinced from what they hear or read; nothin 
will make impreſſion upon others but ocular demonſiratia 
and, for my part, I am of the laſt claſs, an unbeliever, f 
could not ſee the weight of the arguments advanced in ſup 
port of the practice, till I had an opportunity of travelli 
through that part of the kingdom, and obſerving - the n 
nagement of the gentlemen and farmers, which of late h 
raiſed the county of Norfolk in particular, from a ſtate 
poverty to that of plenty and great affluence, 
That the import of the following obſervations may h; 
the deſired effect, it will be neceſſary to give a ſhort accou 
of the natures of the ſoils where the practice is followed, 
It was in Lincolnſhire where it firſt drew my attention 
and induced me to meaſure how deep they went with t 
plough ; which I found, after many accurate trials, ſeldo 
exceeded two and a half, and never, that I remember, thr 
inches. 

The high lands of this country conſiſt commonly of a lig 
ſandy ſoil, that ſeems to be formed by the air and rains brea 
ing and crumbling down a baſtard lime-ſtone, that lies 
moſt places only a few inches under the graſs, dipping an 


untry 
hich ti 
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it in general wks to the eaſt. Little or no water res 
zus here on the ſurface; for the ſtone being open, 
Gnks as it falls from the heavens, and never appears again 
it comes to the level of the marſhes, or fen-country, where 
foil may be ſaid to have no bottom, at leaſt it is deeper 
1n can be reached by any method of culture. 


The high grounds are for the moſt part common, or em- 
oped in paſture for ſheep. The low or fen countries have 


wand then alſo very extenſive commons; but the reſt of 
e country is well divided and incloſed, the ſoil rich, and 
oducing, when in tillage, weighty crops of hemp, flax, 
nip, barley, graſs ſeeds, wheat, oats, and, when laid down, 
e bet? paſture for cattle of all kinds. 

What may properly be called the high grounds of Norfolk, 
e generally covered with a very thin light ſoil; the low 
ids are of the ſame quality, but the ſoil deep, occaſioned 
waſhing or blowing from the higher parts. 

The brooks and rivers run in extenſive marſhes, made by 
ſprings breaking out on their ſides; for, as the whole 
untry ſeems to lie upon one lump or maſs of grey chalk, 
hich they call marle, the ſuperficial water ſinks quickly, and, 
mas obſerved before in Lincolnſhire, does not appear again 
it reaches the level of the marſhes ; and it may be taken 
almoſt an univerſal rule, thit, under any extent of 
untry where the water ſinks in this way, the greateſt part 

be rata will be found calcarious or lime-ſtone. 

Derbyſhice produces many inſtances of this. 

The number of chalk or marle pits, every where opened 

in Norfolk, give great opportunities of ſecing the nature 

the ſtrata that lie neareſt the ſurface. 

ſhe ſtaple is generally of the light ſoil above mentioned, 

12 brown oker coloured ſand, mixed with pieces of flint, 

dead in its nature, and feems to contain not the leaſt 

nciple of vegetation, but is, in my opinion, a certain ſign 

& the chalk is at no great diſtance; and it is common to 

. V. Vol. II. K k obſerve 
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obſerve deep holes in the chalk, which is otherways Very h 
lid, filied with this ſand. They have alſo clay-lands; 2 
when any conſiderable quantity of chalk is mixed with 


they give it the name of clay marle, and eſteem it the hy 
for the improvement of light land. | 

What they call cragg, is no other than banks of ſea ſhel 
though they are now and then found at a conſider] 
diſtance from the preſent ſhore it is a very valuable many 
and highly eſteemed. 

It would ſpend too much of the Society's time to menii 
the nature of the ſoils in the neighbouring counties, when 
the ſame practice is followed, and where they have alſo ye 
ſtiff clays, all plowed in the ſame way, never going abor 
three inches deep, and ſeldom above two and a half, whater 
be the ſoil or intended crop, 


The reaſons that the farmers and gentlemen give, are, lord 

That land turned up with a ſhallow furrow will prodo cafe! 
an equal or better crop than when plowed deep, even th lings, 
the ſoil ſhould allow them to go down any length; for tha pe 
by plowing deep, they would turn down, and hide ff 
the influence of the weather, the ſurface and beſt part of the 
ſoil, inriched with the roots of of plants, &c. our n 

That by repeated experiments, they found, that ten cn 7 
load of dung or marle will go as far in improving an acte0 7 
land, when only plowed three inches, as twenty would doe 
the ſame manure, if they plowed fix inches; and ſo in pr. T 
portion; and that, by the ſame rule, manure may be carne 4 
to advantage double or triple the diſtance. 

That as the work is lighter, fewer cattle and ſervants a 
neceſſary to carry on their huſbandry. 

That land plowed ſhallow is much eaſter cleaned of weed [t 
as their roots are with leſs trouble expoſed to the ſun irt b 
wind, and the ſeeds of annuals brought nearer the (uri theſe 
and by that means encouraged to vegetate, which is nec fhilli 

But 1 


before they can be rooted out and deſtroyed. 
She 


* 1 


zhould their marle or manure go down, it is eaſier brought 
ppthan when ſunk in a deeper furrow, where the air and wea- 
der can have little or no influence. 

If ground is ſtoney, it will be cleared with leſs or more 
ouble in proportion to the deepneſs the plough runs. 


it the K 


ea ſhel That ſhallow plowing will bring always the earlieſt crops, 
 dera Which are found, at leaſt in all cold countries, to be the beſt. 
manur That the farmers in Norfolk are in a better channel of im- 


xrovement than their forefathers, none will doubt who knows 
mentionW0” much the rents and wealth of that country are increaſed. 
But ſome may alledge, that, if they plowed deeper, the 
improvement would be greater. I doubt greatly of this, when 
| compare the ſoil and rent paid by them, with the ſoil and 
rent paid in other parts of England; for in Norfolk there 
ze large tracks of land, for which the farmer pays to the land- 
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re, lord twenty ſhillings per ftatute acre ; and when this is the 
produgWc:ſe by agreement and common cuſtom, the tithe is five ſhil- 
en the lings, and the poor rates three ſhillings, or three ſhillings and 


for tu ax. pence, all paid by the tenant. The ſtatute-acre being as four 


e {ood to five of ours, a fourth part of the above ſums muſt be added 
+ of Mo the account; which will then ſtand thus, when reduced to 
qur meaſure, 
en can 
_ To the maſter L. 1 0 © 
1 000 To the church TS '2; © 
To poor rates #0; -4 
To allowance for the difference of the ſtatute 
Engliſh acre for ours 0 7 © 
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lt is true, that ſeveral of the old leaſes, granted when they 
fiſt began to improve, ſtill continue in force, and that by 
theſe the farmers are only obliged to pay from ſcven to eight 
ſhillings per acre, and the tithes and poor rates in proportion : 


But it is as certain, when any of theſe leaſes fall, the grounds 
| are 
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are never let under double the old rent, and moſt frequeny em 
the rate above mentioned. it. 
Their wheat and oats are good, their barley is efteens 


| Tha 
the beſt, and their crops of turnips are heavier than in 2 wgre 
other part of England, Some roots arriving, by the Id tre 


mon culture of the county, namely the hand hoe, at 2 fn reight 
greatly ſurpaſſing any thing we yet know of, though ri: tru 
in the horſe - hoeing way, nfuen 

I bumbly apprehend, arguments from what we obſerve 
land lying in a natural ſtate, may be even brought to ſupp 
the practice: But this paper being drawn aut already to u 


great a length, I ſhall only here remark, does 
That where lime ſtone or chalk comes near the ſurface have 
there the effects of it are ſeen upon all roots, plants, o wy 


trees, but when it lies only a few inches under the ſurface 
perhaps not above eight or nine inches under the gra(s, an 
in a horizontal poſition, from which there is no waſhing 
then it appears not to do the leaſt good to what is above! 
but lies dead till expoſed by ſome accident to the more in 
mediate influence of the weather. 

The flat moors in Yorkſhire produce many ſtriking er 
amples of this; for, where on a level, they are covered with 
nothing but heath; but on the ſides of declivities, where tht 
lime ſtone beds break out to the day, there the ſwaird i 
green, and covered with the beſt kinds of graſs, the 
that runs over and waſhes the lime ſtone, impregnating : 
below, till it meets with an opportunity of ſinking ; then thi 
heath again takes place, till a new bed breaks out; and it 
moſt*remarkable, that all kinds of cattle will feed fat in tut 
thirds of the time upon what is called a lime ſtane bottom 
that they will do upon any other unlimed land; the famy 
eftect may be produced by bringing a ſufficient coat of lime 
upon the ſurface of the heath or graſs. 

When we enrich old graſs by dunging, the dung does n 
go down any conſiderable length, but will be found, for man 

: yeat 
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ears after, remaining on the ſurface, at leaſt, the earthy part 

f it _ 

That if trees are planted too deep at firſt, they make no 

copreſs till the roots riſe, and run alongſt the ſurface, Even 

11 trees do not puſh their roots downwards ; and though the 

reight of the trees depreſs that part of them which join 

e trunks, yet theſe, when at ſuch a diſtance as not to be 
nfſuenced by the incumbent weight of the tree; riſe to the 

"mY experiments are now trying, to determine, whether 
he ame praCtice of ſhallow plowing will anſwer here as 
does in Norfolk, and other places of the world, For tho 
have had no opportunities of ſeeing their method, yet there 
reaſon to believe it anſwers in many of the ſouthern cli- 
ates, where, from the accounts given of the nature and 
umber of cattle they employ in working a plough, it is im- 
ſible to ſuppoſe they go deep; and if it is found to anſwer 
| theſe countries, where the heats are frequently too great, 
ught it not to be attended with great ſucceſs here, where 
e fun has much leſs influence, and where our crops are 
quently loſt for want of warmth to bring them to maturity? 
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ARTICLE XXXIL 


jervations upon the ſoregeing Paper concerning Shallow 


ting | 
Plruing ; by Lokb Kaus. 
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From Eſſays and Obſervations, Phyſical and Leterary, 
a 

OWEVER much ſhallow plowing may have pre- 
railed in particular ſpots, or even in a whole county, 
e will be apt to ſuſpeCt that it is owing to neceſſity or in- 
lence, eſpecially as the oppoſite practice is every where 
ped in theory. At the fame time, every man of ſcienee 

| | muſt 
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muſt be acquainted with many favourite topicks, that thy 
a long eſtabliſhment, have been overturned by the 200 
tisfactory experiments. And among the numerous main 
in art, as well as in ſcience, that at preſent paſs Current ity 
probable that they would not all of them ſtand the th, 
accurate and bold enquiries. For that reaſon, 1 gladly g 
my tribute of praiſe to the author of this paper, for his 10 
domsof inquiry; though 1 am not convinced, either by his » 
thorities or reaſonings, that, in general, ſhallow plowing, j 
beſt; that is, where the plough is kept within three inch). d 
of the ſurface. Dr 
A practice eſtabliſhed upon ſenſible principles, ought 1 
be much regarded; not where it is derived from Ignoran 
chance, or prejudice, Huſbandry is yet in its infancy, and d 
bulk of its practice hitherto is, I am afraid, derived from l cle 
or other of the ſources now mentioned. Practice, thereſy 
ought not to have great weight in huſbandry : and, wereit 
baye weight, it would lieagainſt ſhallow plowing ; for in HMI . 
tain, at leaſt, I preſume, that deeper plowing prevails. A ned 
if we were blindly to follow authority wichout reaſoning, Mat ſor 
ſhould certainly embrace deep plowing, which, as it Whos, e 
attended with additional expence and trouble, could not rea bun th. 
10 have become general, but from the experience of gieu uepen 


profit. | re al wa 

At the ſame time, there are particular circumſtances Wiices th 
which ſhallow plowing is beſt; and if theſe circuniſtWonwa: 
occur in the examples given, the practice is ſo far good, will; prop 
out having the leafl weight in the general point. The i demon 
example of ſhallow plowing, is in the fens of Lincolnſhg:: i; pre 
where the ground is tender and moiſt. In a foil of that knWcoizonta 
the roots of plants, to avoid a ſuperfluity of moiſture, c But as, 
not be kept too near the ſurface; and to this end ſbalfgrables p 
plowing certainly contributes. nches, th 

The next example is Norfolk, the ſurface of which i; from 


ſcribed to be a thin light ſoil, covering an my ln the / 
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nd, dead in its nature, and unfit for vegetation, Shallow 
lowing here is a matter of neceſſity, and not of choice; for 
ge cannot with too much care avoid ſuch a bottom, The 
ird inſtance, indeed, of plowing ſhallow in ſtiff clay, 
ould deſerve the greateſt regard, were it vouched to be the 
-ſult of rational experiments, after many comparative trials; 
at, for aught we know, it may be the reſult of imitation 
ny. In the neighbourhood, ſhallow plowing is proper; and 
he example is perhaps blindly followed, without attending to 
e difference of circumſtances, 
Dropping then authority and practice, from which ſo lit. 
e ſatisfaction can be obtained, the only reſource left us is, 
) recur to principles and rational conſiderations; which, at 
de ſame time, I am afraic, will not carry us far; as ſeveral 
icles are neceſſary to be eſtabliſhed by experiments before 
concluſive argument can be formed. One capital article 
at what depth from the furface roots produce their ſtrong- 
| effects ? Concerning this article, there is nothing aſcer- 
ined with any degree of accuracy, further than in general, 
hat ſome roots pierce deeper than others, and that many 
dots, even of corns, produce vigorous effects much lower 
han three inches. Were arguments @ priori to be truſted, 
dependent of experiments, one would believe, that roots 
re always in the moſt advantageous ſituation where nature 
aces them 3 and that, accordingly, a plant thrives beſt with 
bwnward roots, where nature gives them that direction. If 
1s propoſition hold, to which we may truſt till the contrary 
e demonſtrated by experiments, it follows, that ſkallow plow- 
z is proper for thoſe plants only which extend their roots 
jorizontally. 805 
But as, beſides lateral or horizontal roots, the bulk of ve- 
tables puſh many roots downward much deeper than three 
aches, the benefit of deep plowing for theſe plants will ap- 
jar from the following conſiderations : 
ln the A place, it gives room for the roots to extend them- 
ſelves 


/ 
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ſelves according to the direction of nature, which, it i * 
ſumed, will contribute to the vigor of the plant. This ,, 
gument goes upon the ſuppoſition, that the ſoil, as & : 
pierced by the plough, is proper for vegetation, either nz 
rally, or made fo by culture; and it muſt be kept in ver 
that every inch of the ſtaple comes in ſucceſſion to be ad 
ſurface, and gets the benefit of the ſun and froſt. 
Fourthly, In this country, I doubt whether, by ſhall 
plowing, winter- grain can be ſufficiently covered to preven ed! 
ſoil ; becauſe I imagine, that a plant receives the greateſt pg. 
portion of its nouriſhment from the roots neareſt the ſurface, Meda 
But at I have little doubt that ſome nouriſhment proceey 
from the deepeſt roots, I conjecture, that all ohe 
circumſtances being equal, the fertility of the ſoil bears 
roportion to the deepneſs of the ſtaple. 
Thirdly, I lay great weight upon the following conſide. 
ations : I am greatly inclined to a theory that of late years i 
creeping into reputation, viz. That moiſture is the pabuln 


gh! 
riche 
t, wi 
ality 
ant, 


of plants: That the earth ferves no other purpoſe but to be cher 
a receptacle for moiſture; and that the richeſt ſoil is tu ich, 
which furniſhes a due proportion of moiſture to its plants. Wie: toil 
Now, let us compare a ſhallow and a deep ftaple with reſped om. 


to moiſture. Where the ſtaple is ſhallow, the roots, which, ar 
cannot pierce the bard ground below, muſt ſpread along its ing th 
ſurface. In that poſition, they are drenched in water up not 
every ſevere ſhower. ; and this moiſture lies ſo near the ſurface, iſo! effe 
that it is immediately ſucked up in time of drought, and u- e 
niſhes by evaporation. Thus it is, that the exceſſes i Lbe / 


drought and of moiſture alternately are the conſequences of bad 
a ſhallow ſtaple. A deep ſtaple poſſeſſes the oppoſite adran - three 
tages. The moiſture lodges below the bulk of the roots, and bx inc 
becomes a reſervoir, which ſupplies moiſture to the roots 2. 1 b 
bove, even during a pretty long drought. ll ten | 

Secondly By deep plowing, the ſtaple is doubled or tripled: three 
I do nor fay that this doubles or triples the fertility of the 4 


* 
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e piercing froſt. The ſeed ought not to be laid at the bot. 
of the ſtaple; becauſe the hard ground below 1s very 
proper to receive the tender roots. And if it be laid any 
y near the center of the ſtaple, the earth above will not be 
ficient to give it a good covering. 

Fifthly, We know by experience, that couch - graſs, thiſtles, 
d many other hardy weeds, root themſelves in the ground 
uch deeper than three inches. Theſe are not to be eradi- 
ted but by deep plowing ;; and deep plowing, once begun, 


revent 
ſt pro uſt be continued; tor the under ſtaple left deſerted is ſoon 
irface, ed with weeds, which will deſtroy what is town above 


em. 


The reaſons given by thoſe who pract ſe ſhallow plowing, 
ich not much with me. The jr is, that the ſurſace ſoil, 
riched with dung and roots of plants, which 1s by tar the 
|, will, by deep plowing, be buried, and a ſoil worte in 
ality be brought to the ſurtace. This inconvemence, I 
ant, will follow, the firſt time the ground is plowed deep 
t then this is bur a temporary inconvenience, aud will ſoon 
niſh, to give place to a ſolid improvement. The rich (ur. 
e oil will not ſuffer by being laid at the bottom. But the 
tom-ſoil brought to the turface will ſoon be enriched b 

g, and by the influence of the fun and froſt. The ſtaple 
ing thus enriched throughout, the turning over the ſoil 
| not thereafter have any bad effect; nay, it will have a 


effect, by employing ſoil that bas in ſome meaſure been 
g relied, 


ſſes ai be /econd reaſon concerns manure : It being urged, that 
nces of bod of dung will go as far in improving an acre, have 
adran · three inches of ſtaple, as twenty will do where the ſtaple 
8, nl” inches. I acknowledge, that it will improve three 


des; but I deny, that the acre will be equally. improved 
a:en as with twenty load, till it be proved againſt me, 


ripled it three inches of ſtaple are as good as fix, which is the 
of chef" gueſtion that is in diſpute. 
. II. Ne v. LI I 
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I admit the third and ſixth reaſons to be good, 28 fu: 
they go. A ſhallow ſtaple is frugal, not only in the fir 
mation, by ſaving labour in clearing it of ſtones, but ab 
faving labour in plowing. But it remains to be determins 
whether that circumſtance be ſufficient to overballance j 
advantages of a deep ſtaple. 

As to the fourth reaſon: I deny that weeds can be jy 
cleared by ſhallow plowing. On the contrary, as above hi 
ted, I do not find it practicable to clear the ground of wee 
without deep plowing. 

As to the %: Manure that falls to the bottom, is 1 
doubt eaſieſt brought up where the ſtaple is ſhallow. þ 
that very ſuppoſition, if it hold in fact, muſt neceſſarily i 
troduce deep plowing. For manure that hath ſubſided 
the bottom of the ſtaple cannot be brought up without goi 
under it, and entering upon the hard ground below; a 
this operation two or three times renewed mult produce dr 
plowing. | 

The reaſon laſt urged is: That ſhallow plowing brings 
early crop. One thing I know, that the weakeſt crop 1s 
ways the earlieſt. If ſhallow plowing bring both an en 
and plentiful crop, this muſt be acknowledged a great} 
perty. But I muft take the liberty to doubt of the fact, t 
it be aſcertained by regular experiments. With reſpect 


winter-crops, the probability lies the other way, When ſet L 
is laid deep, ſuppoſing always that it is not buried, it his i 
warm bed, and is the better protected from froſt. 'This ou * 
to contribute to an early harveſt as well as to a plentiful o 00 
Another conſideration concurs: Wheat is a tall crop, a t bis 
apt to wind- wave where the roots are not laid deep in dis p 
ground; and this muſt retard its growth. Barley, I acknowle08l cul, 
is the better for being laid near the ſurface, where dews Thee 


the heat of the air may eaſily penetrate. Its growth is all 
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bat ſeaſon of the year which is the leaft infeſted with 
nds, | 

Upon the whole, though I lean to deep plowing, I am 
1 from being rivetted in my opinion. We can truſt little 
experience, and the foregoing reaſonings are too ſlight to 
ford ſolid conviction, Here then is a fair field opened for 
tional experiments; to promote which, the Society will 
ſeem it their greateſt honour : And they certainly will be 
ell pleaſed to find experiments upon this head promiſed by 
ne of their own members in the paper which has given occaſi- 
n to the preſent obſervations, Experiments cannot fail to 
ucczed under the direction of a man whoſe accuracy is not 
inferior to his knowledge. 
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ARTICLE XSVIV. 


Hervations upon our Extratts from the FARMER's KALEN- 
varR—Obſervations on the uſe of Lime—A miſtake of Ms 
YounG's—Extra@ from a Kallendar kept by a Farmer in 
the month of January. 


[In a Letter to the publiſher.) 


A LTHOUG HI have always held the name of a critic 


in contempt, yet when the public, in matters of ſuch im- 
portance as eſſays on Agriculture, is preſented with error 
gazed over with rhetorical decorations, it becomes every lover 
at his country to trace out and endeayour to explode it. For 
this purpoſe I ſend you this letter, and fincerely wiſh you 
vould anticipate any remarks of this kind for the future. 

Ide extract from the Fax Men's KAaLzNDAR in your firſt num- 
ber, p. 15. ſeems to be a prelude to a complete abridgment of 
that 


—— — —— 
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'T wy 3 
that ſenſible performance, tho'I beg leave to add 


plete for anv country, nor adapted eſpecially to the — Mr 
parts of this Iſl4nd There are many of the moſt bad 1 af 
obſervations of the beſt Engliſh authors, which, were wy Jes © 
implicitelv to follow, «» ould lead us into mazes produQin cknos 
of the worſt conſequences. Therefore I wiſh you would pin v 
your readers compends of the moſt uſeſul papers on huſha, d thr 
diy formerly publiſhed, illuttrated with your own remark; {the | 
adapted to the climate and preſent times, rather than long Th 
winde extra@s. If you fill your next twelve numbers vu. ; 
the FAkMtr's KAL+NDA«s verbatim, I. as well as another d N 
your readers here, would chooſe to give them up altogether, * 
* o litt 
+ We are ſorry any of our correſpondents ſhould take cxcey. hen 1 
tion at our adopting the Farmer's KALLENDAR into our colle(tion, bus h 
We were firſt adviſed to it by 4 correſpondent, to whoſe judgneniſo yea! 
ſome deſerence is due. And we are happy to find, that our co Md to 
duct, in this particular, is greatly approved af by ſeverals, and chend tt 
demned by none, ſo far as we have acceſs to know, but this gentl. 
man and his friend. We introduced it with a proper caution, _ntere 
(Vol. ii. page 15.) and have been, and ſhall be careful, to adopt oi 
ſuch parts of it as may be uſctulto the Scons FARMER, leaving ot The 
all thoſe which have little chapce to be of ule to him, and are cal 
culated either for the more improved ſtate of farming in England, 1030 
or for provincial crops, ſuch as madder, liquorice, hops, &c. bat 
general, we muſt beg leave to obſerve, that no rules, or inftrudi-W loſt b 


ons, however pointed, can, in farming, be implicitely followed, A 
variety of circumſtances, which it is impoſſible the writer can hare 
in view, make that impoſſible or improper. Much muſt be leſt u 
diſcretion : And if this Kallendar is peruſed with diſcretion and 
judgement, (and we truſt, we publiſh for the uſe of reaſonable 
men) we flatter ourſel\es, not from our own opinion alone, but 
from the approbation of others, it may be of great ſervice, r0t a 
a directory only, but as a pattern, upon which every farmer m- 
be led to form a Kallendar for his own uſe. 


Mr 
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Mr R. G. in his letter p. 29, difagrees eſſentially with the 
ft farmers, in his directions relative to liming, where he ad- 
es two years fallow before laying it on; for they univerſally 
knowledge, that the more that limed land is plowed, the 
aner it is reduced to a caput mortuum, and the lime admit- 


en, 
then 
'7enow 
re we 


luchee 


2 d through the too porous mould, to a depth beyond the reach 
ULDaNs 

h. 
* {the plough. | 
lon The ingenious Mr YOUNG, has made the following miſ- 
— es in the excerpt taken p. 53. from his Farmers Letters 
ther o 


: charges ſimple intereſt only on the L. 71 ſunk on the im- 
rorement of the wet paſture; whereas 10 per cent is rather 
little. He then calculates the 20 acres at 12 ſhillings; 
hen in reality he has only o ſhillings by his own <ttimate. 


ether. 
Mr 


exceps It 
lecion, bus he ſtates 20 acres at 12 ſhillings per acre at L. 20 in 
dgnen o years ; when it is only 6s. or L. 120. But allowing the 


nd to be worth 188. after improvement, the calculauon will 
nd thus: 


ur con. 
nd cot- 
gentle, 
caution, 
pt och 
ing out 


Intereſt of L. 71, at 10 per cent, for 20 years L. 1420 0 
20 acre improved to 88. in value, tor 20 years 160 o 9 


The difference is only L. 18 0 o 
are ci. 


1024 per acre per annum. And beſides there ſhould be 
btracted the value of half an acre, that muſt be allowed to 
loſt by the ditches, 


nland, 
dc. [ 
\ftrudi- 
ed, A 
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left to 
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t We apprehend, of the two dangers here mentioned, the laſt 
the only one to be dreaded : For that limed land is reduced to a 
jut mor tuum, only by a ſucceſhve courle of croping; and that the 
und, being kept ſtirred by plowing, is in a fitter ſituation to re- 
e, and be incorporated with the lime, and thereby made ſooner 
kdy for yielding the benefits of the lime: But the ſooner it is 


(down to reſt with a crop of graſs, the longer will the benefits 


Mr ue lime be felt. 
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If you pleaſe, you may make uſe of the following abi 
ment of my January Kallendar ; and, if n ſhall g 
you as much every month. 
EKeep ſheep partly on turnip; allewing them to provide ſ 

themſelves in good weather. Litter all ſorts of eattle ye 
eſpecially penned ſheep, and fatting beaſts. Feeed ſwine i 
the refufe of the dairy, kitchen and garden, which ſho 
now be trenched; alſo on boiled-parſnip, carrots, potatrs 
and bran ; and the juice of the horſes boiled · meat, and ke 
them clean. If freſh weather, plow lea; if froſt, cart a 
nure, and make compoſts, Thraſh your corns jul 
faſt, as to ſerve your cattle with food and litter. Make ditch 
and drains; plaſh hedges; catch moles ; lay open ant lil 
and look well to the forward lambs. Uncover the roots 
trees; dung new-planted ; and fell all kinds, except refine 
ones. Cut all dead branches off fruit-trees ; tranſp 
young ones; trench ground, and feed pigeons. Water. 
lands; cut hedge-rows : lop forreft-trees ; gather (tons 
plant quicks. As the calves of this ſeaſon are generally gu 
and the milk very ſcarce, they may be fed on the juice oft 
barley, which many farmers boil to their horſes and cows, 
on the juice of boiled- hay, mixed with a little flax-ſeed, 
hemp-ſeed, bran, and + part milk. On either of theſe i 
have been fed in great — 


allowe 
pring 1 
lung; 

grass, w 
oachin 


I ſhall conclude, with begging you * give your Ren 
ſome abſtracts of the acts of parliament which partici 


reipe Agriculture. Your conſtant reader, - = 
ur 
PHIL AGROMW He. 


ry, ar 
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ARTICLE WAV. 


Query concerning cropping @ field. 
[ From RUDDIMAN's WEEKLY MaGazINE)] 


HE uſe and deſign of every periodical production is 
to convey inſtruction and amuſement z therefore eſ- 
ys and queſtions relative to trade, manufaQtures or agri- 
ature, are highly uſeful and proper: In the Taft of theſe 
ranches I have hitherto been employed, and I have been 
advced to give you the trouble of this, to beg the advice 
f ſome of your ſenſible correſpondents, with regard to 
he cropping of a field, about which I have ſome doubt : 
x order thereto I muſt neceſſarily inform in what manner 
t has been managed for theſe laſt three years.—The ſoil is 
light ſharp loam, of a ſouth expoſure, and wettiſh, owing to 
me ſprings or ſpouts, which, as it is a hanging bank, had 
vured the under part of the field ſo much, that it was never 
nown to produce any thing, except in a very dry ſeaſon: 
he way in which the ridges lay contributed a good deal to 
ake it ſtill more ſo. In ſummer 1771, it was thoroughly 
allowed, levelled, and ſtraighted up into narrow ridges; in 
pring 1772, it was ſown with barley and clover, without any 
Jung; the barley, which was ſown thin on purpoſe for the 
ras, was tolerably good: care was taken to keep cattle from 
vaching it in winter; and in ſpring laſt the clover had a 
noſt vigorous and promiſing appearance, but was greatly 
urt by the exceſſive drought of the ſummer. 

The crop, however, was thick, and middling good, was cut 
ly, and mixed with ſtraw for winter fodder, The ſeaſon- 
ble rains in the end of ſummer raiſed a better ſecond than 
uſt crop, and which was plowed in with a ſtout fur. 


Ie 
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It may be neceſſary to mention that, notwithſtanding the fi. 
lowing, levelling, and ſtraighting into narrow ridges, the field * 
far from being thorougly dry; this obliged me, upon the 69 
crop of clover being cut, to make it effectually ſo, by running 
a great many rumbling ſewers through the ſprings or ſpouy 
and the water diſcharged from theſe was carried off by a m 
drain; by this means it was perfectly free from wet; and the 
fallowing having ſweetened the parts formerly ſoured, it ha 
lain all winter in the moſt dry and healthful ſituation No f 
Sir, what I want to be reſolved in is, Whether this field, * 
ted as already deſcribed, ought to be ſown with barley of ow 
for the following crop? If with oats, Whether it would js 
adviſeable to ſow them on the winter fur, or in what mx. 
ner ? If with barley, the method of preparing for that crop} 
Clover is again intended to be ſown, and for the ſame Purpoſe 
of plowing in. Farmers out of the reach of great towns, ar 
ſo ſituated that dung cannot be purchaſed, will (if they ate i 
duſtrious) endeavour to ſubſtitute ſomething in its place; 
and what ſo obvious and eaſily attained (lime, marle, &c in 
their proper places excepted)-as this method of procuring x. 

getable manure, of which there is great variety, and which,! 
am confident, would have an excellent effect, if uſed up 
ſoils accuſtomed to town or farm-yard dung ? 

As the ſeaſon for ſowing oats is at hand, by inſerting this in 
your firſt number you will oblige ſeveral of your readers in 
this neighbourhood, who have adviſed differently, but who 
are all willing to take this method of being reſolved as to the 
propereſt manner of procedure in this caſe. 


Yours, &c. 


Fife-ſbire, March 10. 4 Practical Farne 
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COTS FARMER, 


APR1L 1774. 


ARTICLE XXXVI. 
FARMERS KALEEN DAR. 


= A 
uld be 
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BOUT the 12th of this month the Farmer may calcu- 
late, that he will have a ſufficient bite of graſſes to leave 
F foddering entirely, and before that he ſhould not think 
it; for if cattle are turned into graſs not ſufficiently ad- 


place; 
Ke. in Fnced in growth, they will require ſuch a number of acres, 
ng re. it jour mowing ground will be greatly curtailed. As ſoon 


your yards are cleared, the dung in them muſt be turned 
er, and mixed carefully with the ſtuff beneath, whether it 
chalk, marle, turf, ditch earth, or whatever ſort ; tor this - 
poſe, you muſt ſet many hands to work on it, fo 
to get it done as expeditiouſly as you can, becaule it 
uld lie a little after turning, before it is carried on to the 
d. It thereby undergoes a freſh fermentation, and be- 
mes more rich and rotten, The method in which the 
n ſhould do this work is, to begin and throw the dung 
 againlt a wall, er into ſome vacant ſpace, ſo as to have 
command of a trench to work in; they ſhould always 
ep this trench three or four feet wide: Then they draw 
vn with dung cromes the dung, and breaking it to pieces 
th forks, throw it up on the part already mixed in a ſpread. 
$ manner, ſo as ta cover all the chalk or earth. In this 
aner they proceed with the dung, to the breadth of about 
0. VI. Vol. II. Mm eighteen 
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eighteen inches, or two feet, till they come to the tuff th la 
der it; all which they pull down with pick axes ot mattoch ” 
and, when it is in the trench, break it further to pieces, { #1 
to have it fine, that is, no pieces larger than a man's with... 
If water hangs in any places in their trench, they ſhould has 
a water bowl ready to throw it on to the part they have mite 
If this work is well executed, you will have a large bill i _ 
exceileht manure ready to lay on to the cabbage "IP 
land, to be turned in by the laſt earth. all 
Reſpecting the quantity: Therein lies the proof of your by - ; 
ing a good farmer ; perhaps the moſt important convinciy op 
proof that a farm can offer. If you have managed well, 21 * | 
will have from fifteen to twenty loads for every head of prez Fut 
cattle, and about ten loads for every hogg, not reckoning he 0 
piggs 3 not above a third of the whole marle or earth. Er: * 
truſſed load of ſtraw, trampled into dung, will make you ii Soul 
cart ones of dung, excluſive of any mixture. The loads i 1 
mention ate large cart ones of forty buſhels, "wy 
But the earth which has layen under the dung all winte experi 
and received all the urine of the cattle, muſt by no nen be wi 
be reckoned as inferior to the dung itſelf. It is become a id t 
' manure without mixing with dung, richer, than the bet « pieces 
marles: And I am well perſuaded, that this retention of th fectly 
urine in it, is of ſuch conſequence, that the whole cd if 
poſt, when well mixed together, will be better than if ci be fou 
or earth had been brought into the yard, at leaſt for moſt ſol vr th 
But that the favourable circumſtances of the conduct nu the co 


exceeds the expence of it, for all ſoils, cannot for a momen 
be doubted. 

But a very great recommendation of this farm yard ſyſten 
is, the cheapneſs of thus manuring land : The farmer wi 
find, that he can in no other method manure, at near 
ſmall an expence; all purchaſed manures come much high 
many of them five times more — in proportion 
their value. 
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n many ſituations there are no manures of any fort to be 
archaſed : in which the farmers, if they do not adopt fuch 
plan as I have mentioned, mult give their land a poor 
Lance; for it mult be an admirable ſoil, or a moſt excellent 


urſe of crops, to render manure unneceſſary. 


Cattle in Graſs. 
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When you turn out your cattle, whether cows, fatting 
tum 


beaſts, or young ſock, it is highly requiſi e to conſider the 
ft method of feeding the graſs ; There are two opinions on 
his point directly contrary to each other: 1ſt, It is aſſerted 
by one ſet of graſiers, that let your graſs to be fed conſiſt of 
ver ſo many acres, that the cattle ſhould have it all at once: 
If it is divided into eight or ten fields, the gates of all to be 
ſet open for the ſtock to feed where they like. 2dly, The 
other ſet advance, that large fields of 50, 80, or 100 acres 
ſhould be divided, that the farmer may change his ſtock from 
one to the other, and give the graſs freſh and freſh. And each of 
theſe parties afſert, that they know themſelves to be right from 
experience, But that is impoſſible; one muſt und..ubtedly 
be wrong. Let us couſider the point from reaton: It is one 
that will never be decided fairly trom experiment; for two 
pieces of grals, each ot 80 or 100 acres, contiguous and per- 
fectly alike, are not to ye met with in the king's dominions ; 
and if they were, two lets of ſtock, exactly fimilar, would not 
be found. The diviſions into fields by hedges and ditches, 
for the purpoſes of draining and ſhelter, is not the inquiry, 
the compariſon nor being fair; as ſuch diviſions may be fed 
omen at once, by ſetting all the gates open, as well as one field, 
The inquiry is, Whether the cattle will ſpoil the grafs more 
in one way than in the other. And whether the graſs will 
zo as far in one as the other, by fatting or teeding the 
beaſts as well? The argument of giving the graſs freſh and 
freſh appears to be a vague one ; for it ſuppoſes that the cattle 
vill not eat it the ſame, if they hays the whole range at once; 
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which is certainly a miſtake ; They will not be ſeen in the ch 
evening where they were feeding in the morning ; but 
their food in the manner moſt agreeable to themſelves. Andy 
may in general obſerve, that the ſagacious animals, when le 
to their own conduct, manage fuch points much better thy 
we can for them. As to the treading and ſpoiling the 
graſs, it is an equal objection to both methods; for I do n 
ſee any difference; the legs of the beaſts are not tied in ſa 
cloſes any more than in large ones. 

In cafe all the ſmaller pieces have not water, the objechm 
to feeding them ſeparate are much greater. 

Further, in the ſtocking graſs-lands, the farmer ſhould x. 
tend well to the proportion between his ſtock and the quanz 
ty of his ſeed. Let him remember when he ſtocks his ground 
that he ſhould be pretty nice in this proportion; for if hes 
verſtocks, his loſs will be certain and great; and if he don 
not throw in as many cattle as he ought, then he will ſuffer 
his profit, | 

There are two principal diviſions in fattening, to buyi 

your beaſts in October or November, and put them to fim 
till the end of February : then to begin their fatting on tw 
nips, and continue it through March; from thence to the ni 
dle of May on the large Scoth cabbage, and then to turnt 
graſs, and kill in Auguſt or September The other ſchene 
is, buy in ſmaller beaſts the middle of May lean, andi 
them fat from the graſs in the October and November follos 
ing. Where winter-food 1s raiſed with ſpirit, and the ta 
mer takes a proper care to provide great plenty of littert 
turn into dung, the firft method is much the moſt profitadl 
but where either of theſe requiſites are wanting, the latter 


preferable. 
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Buck-wheat. 
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the proper ſeaſon to ſow this grain. So late a time has offe 
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1 the opportunity of perfect tillage to deſtroy weeds, and of 
.urſe the land is fine, and in good order. Plow once more, 
nd harrow in the ſeed on one earth. It is a moſt profitable 
dap, and eſpecially on all (except very heavy ſoils,) land 
at either requires late ſowing, or that you are diſappoinzed 

the deſign of ſowing ſoon enough to barley. Late ſown 
rops of the latter grain are ſeldom good enough to pay ex- 
ces; in ſuch caſes, it is of very great utility to ſubſtitute 
ack-wheat; for I do not think the ſoil exiſts, on which a 
op of buck-wheat fown in May, will not exceed in value a 
rop of barley ſown in May; and yet in many tracks of coun. 


it is a common cuſtom to ſow barley ſo late as that ſealon. 
Lucerne. 


This is a very good ſeaſon to ſow lucerne in; this grafs be- 
ga perrenial, and, when well cultivated, yielding an immenſe 
oft, too much attention cannot be given to lay the ſeed in 
de ground with all poſhble advantages; that is, the land 
hould be perfectly free from weeds, very rich, and as fine as 
ny onion-bed: now all theſe requiſites a man may not be 
ble to procure in April. In ſuch a caſe, let him not ſow in 
pril, but wait till May; and this whether you drill or ſow 
Yroad-caſt ; If the latter, let it, by all means, be with buck- 
heat, which is far preferable to ſowing it alone. 


Sainfe one. 


Sow this graſs alſo with buck wheat: You need not fear ſuc- 
ls if your ſoil be proper; for hay in countries where natural 
ncadows and paſtures are ſcarce, ſainfoine is ſo valuable, 
at this culture ſhould be attended to more than it is. It 
$2 common notion that this graſs will thrive only on lime 
one lands, or chalky foils; on thoſe that are quite dry, and 
we at the ſame time a ſtratum of rock or chalk, to prevent 


de roots penetrating into a wet clay, as it is well known 
thoſe 
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' thoſe ſoils have no ſuch bottom. This circumſtance en 
cludes very extenſive tracks in many parts of the kingden, 
where ſainfoine would be a moſt valuable acquiſition, hy 
it is much to be regretted, that we ſhould not experimental 
know the truth of theſe aſſertions. It is a misfortune, thy 
ſome experiments are not publiſhed to prove, that this pr; 
will not thrive on gravels, loams, &c. &c. particularly tho 
that are dry. General ideas, the reſult of ages of praftic 
are admirable guides to tell us, what will do; but they ax 
miſerable conductors in informing us what will not do. The 
common farmers never blunder in the general practice 
the former ; but almoſt always in the latter, 


Carrots, 


If the carrot crop was not hand-hoed laft month, it ſhoul 
be done this; the men ſhould execute it with four inch hoes 
moving along on their knees as directed in April; and tho 
crops which were then hoed for the firſt time, will requi 
an harrowing early in this month, and a ſecond hand hoein 
about the laſt week. The harrowing will not damage th 
young carrots, nor pull up one in twenty; but it will d 
place the weeds ſet again by rain, and check the growth 
thoſe that are got up ſince. The other hand hocing ſho 
be performed with nine inch hoes: The men to ſtand as 
turnip hoeing, and they ſhould ſett out the plants to the di 
ſtance of fifteen or eighteen inches from each other. G. 
deners do not let them ſtand further than eight or nine inche 
aſunder. But, when the roots are deſigned to be of a lay 
ſize, that is much too little: The crop will, in very good bring | 
well manured land, meaſure more buſhels at a larger eben 
tance, Thele obſervations are equally applicable to parſriſ ram 

; | Potatit 
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Potatoes. ' 


dome time during May, the potatoe crop will require a com- 
1-1t hand hoeing, which ſhould be done with good attention, 
dat not a weed may be left, and the ſurface of the land be left 
| cut and in fine order. Crops in rows ſhould receive, 
des this hand hoeing, the firſt horſe hoeing which ſhould 
e given with a common ſwing plough, drawn by two horſes 
ne before another, and turn a furrow from the rows, throws 
ig up a ſmall ridge in the middle of each interval, May is 
month that requires theſe operations to be well and attentively 
formed; for the weeds grow at a great rate, and without ſuch 
in attention will deſtroy, or, at leaſt, will greatly damage 


he crop. 
Cabbager. 


The crop of cabbages planted in April, will require a hand 
being this month. It ſhould be given only to the tops of 
de ridges, about eight or nine inches around the plants: 
The weeds ſhould be cut up clean, and looſe moulds drawn 

the ſtems of the plants. In about ten days after, the 
it horſe hoeing ſhould be given, turning a furrow from the 
lants, and throwing up a ridge of earth in the middle of 
ich interval, This operation will be of great uſe : it lets the 
ninto the ridges on which the plants ſtand, and conſequent- 
7 ſweetens and ameliorates the ſoil, and it kills the weeds 
bat grow on the ſides of the ridges, much cheaper than it 

1 be done by the hand hoe: It likewiſe pulverizes the 
arth taken away, and expoſes it for ſome time to the ſun, to 
bring it into fine order for returning to the plants in June, 
hen they will ſtrike into it, and thrive the more for ſuch 
treatment, 

The land deſigned to be planted in June, ſhould this month 
ive an earth to throw it on to whatever ſized ridges you 


end to plant on. This muſt not be omitted, 2 
t 
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| 
rhe beginning of the next month will be taken up in el 
on the manure. hen 


Wheat Fallew. 


If the farmer fallows for wheat, which is however but z 
un profitable practice according to the modern ideas of hu 
bandry, the land ſhould receive an earth this month to tun 
in the weeds that have aroſe on it ſince the laſt The mara rade 
of making the fallows very fine in April, to deſtroy the veel oed. 
by a plowing in May, or the beginning of June, is, in genen 
ral, an excellent one; for how are they to be killed if th 
do not vegetate ? If the fallows are left rough in the commy 
manner, the ſeeds of weeds are ſhut up in the clods ; Tb von! 
are broken by the time the wheat-ſeed is ſown 3 mult not th{ſonſec 
conſequences be their growing among the wheat? But inter 
has been urged, that on rich clays this practice will not Me in 
proper on account of ſuch ſpring tillage as I have deſeribeſ obe 
cutting in numerous pieces the root-weeds, every bit of vid bor i 
grows; conſequently, vou would do as much miſchief in onWMcoiere 
inſtance as good in another ; but being turned up very tou alen, 
in large clods, the fun bakes them, and completely kills ſhould 


roots. It is ever abfurd to reaſon againft real experience bee, ſc 
therefore, if a farmer tries the fpring tillage, and finds, con 


trary to expectation, that it fi:ls his lands with pernicio 
weeds inſtead of killing them he certainly ſhould deſiſt, B 


way 
horſe- 


I know from the experience of many perſons, that ſuch mi 1 ſu 
nagement as I have mentioned, has totally deſtroyed all ſcedW12th of 
weeds, and proved no impediment to the deſtruction of tb, i 
ones, by ſucceſſive tillage through the burning parts of ti ure 
fummer ; not by leaving the roots in poſſeſſion of large cloe ſeep, 
but turning them up to the ſun in earth fo looſe with tillage then yr 
that the harrows draw them out, and leave them ſo expoſet lo keep 
that death is the conſequence. This is the caſe with H fat t 
graſſes which are among the worſt. Docks, indeed, can 4m 


Can 1 


00 ay deſtroyed, but by letting them grow, and then digging 
hem up with ſpades, and carrying them clear away from the 
nd. 


Hor ſe-hoed Corn. 


Wheat, barley, oats, peaſe, beans, &c. that are drilled on 
ridges, with intervals left for horſe-hoeing, muſt be well at- 
ended to through this month: The rows ſhould be well hand- 
hoed, and weeded at the ſame time, by the men ſtooping 
lown to pluck out ſuch with their fingers, as they cannot get 
may with their hoes, without damage to the crop. One 
horſe-hoeing ſhould alſo be given this month, with the com- 
mon ſwing-plough, turning a furrow from the plants, which 
onſequently will throw up a ſmall ridge in the middle of each 
interval : This kills all the weeds, and pulverizes the earth of 
he intervals, ready to throw it back by ſucceeding - operations 
tothe corn. In this horſe-hoeing, the plow ſhould go within 
four inches of the rows: If any corn is buried it muſt be un- 
offered by rakes. In horſe-hocing peaſe, great care muſt be 
taken, the trailling branches are not trodden or broken; which 
ſhould be prevented by banking up the rows, firſt with a hand- 


hoe, ſo as to make them incline inwards from the intervals. 
Sheep. 


| ſuppoſe your ſpring-food to have laſted til! the roth or 
12th of May: Then they are to be turned into their ſummers 
aſs, in which you muſt obſerve to manage according to the 
nature of your ſtock. If your flock conſiſts of lean-ſtock 
ſheep, whoſe only profit is lamb and wool, except folding, 
then your buſineſs throughout the year, on whatever food, is 
to keep them in good and healthy order, but to take care not 
it uv fat them, for then you will plainly bave too ſmall a flock, 
and your profit accordingly ſuffer : Theſe flocks are proper for 
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farms on poor ſoils, which require a large fold, and belong. 
ing to which are extenſive commons, waſtes or ſheep- walls 
ſuch tracts will only keep the ſheep, but never fatten one. 
Another management in incloſed countries is to buy 
ewes in Auguſt or September, to turn them on to the 
fallows, or the pooreſt graſs on a farm till Chriſtma, ge 
and then to begin to give them ſome turnips or cabbage, ical 
keeping them in good heart through the lambing, an ade 
afterwards: as well as poſſible, that the lambs may be draw 
fat by the butcher, ſoon enough to get the ewes fat, and gone 
by September or October. This is a very profitable praQice 
and pays the ſarmer extremely well; but it admits of very lir 
tle ſolding, only through the winter on dry graſs-land, and i, 
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propos 
the ſpring a little. Whether it might be ventured on in ſum. Nader 
mer with fatting ſheep, is a queſtion not abſolutely decided cores | 
preſent. This purchaſing of ewes, to ſell them and ther. l 
lambs fat in the ſummer, extends from ſheep a year old, 9 
old ones, called in ſome parts ol crones. 
A third ſyſtem of conducting ſheep, is, to buy in three 
year old wethers in the beginning of this month; to ke This 
them rather bare till about three weeks after the hay is cleaWn! th 
cd; during all which time they are folded: Then to ęσ² pur 
them good keeping by degrees, and from it put them to tu ena ſh 
nips or cabbages, to fat. Contrive ſo, as not to ſell till Marche fol 
and keep many of them till the firſt week in May; during the 
all which ſeaſon, they ſell better than at any time in the yeaWſs quic 
This is a moit excellent ſheep management; and will p end, 


the farmer as well as any other; and, if his land is good, be nes. 
ter than moſt. He may at the ſame time, carry on the e en 
ſyſtem, which are fold fat in autumn from graſs ; by which { 
means he may convert his whole farm, if he pleaſes, proſitabi = 


to the keeping and ſatting of ſheep. t ſhou 

Whatever the ſtock is, this is the time for turning then t one 
from winter to ſummer food; and you ſhould take care tha tab 
you have a ſufficiency of clover or natural graſſes for all joe 


ſoc 
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dock. In the diſtribution of it, you ſhould attend particularly 
o the diſtinction between thoſe forts of cattle that do well 
n clover, and ſuch as require natural paſtures. Sheep, hogs, 
dung cattle, horſes and cows that are ſuckled, are fed to 
note profit on clover, than in paſtures. But fatting beaſts, 
age working oxen, and cows that are milked, require na- 
aral graſs. It is true, butter and cheeſe are in many places 
ade from clover: But then we do not know whether the 
ices are not lower. If your clover is good, it will carry 
ie, ſix, ſeven, or eight ſheep an acre, or one horſe; and on 
"me lands even more, Good graſs will carry a cow to an 


d gone 
aQice, 


ery li cre; but it muſt be above the common run. However, in 

and ineroportioning the ſtock to the graſs, take care to be rather 

n ſun. Nader than over; becauſe it is an eaſy matter to mow a few 

ded Agnes for bay, in caſe you have too much; but cattle cannot 
their ie {01d half fat to advantage, 


Id, fo | 
Folding Sheep. 


This month begins the folding ſeaſon throughout England; 
nd the practice is of ſuch importance, that it ſhould be ſteadi. 
V purſued, in all places that abound with ſtock ſheep. All 
ln ſheep, and perhaps all fatting ones, ſhould be folded; but 


March e fold ſhould be much larger than for the lean ſtock; and 
during er they will do as much good to the land. that is go over it 
yer quick; for the benefit from fat beaſts of all forts to the 
ill p nd, both in dung and urine, much exceeds that from lean 


mes. In your folding you ſhou!d obſerve one point, which 
þ 10 manure the lands thoroughly. Many farmers give a 
ery light dreſſing : One night in a place, and the 
vid three ſquare yards per ſheep; inſtead of which 
| ſhould be two nights, and only two ſquare yards, or 
dat one yard, In a word, the lan ſhould be left quite black, 
t arable; and with a pretty good covering, if graſs. The 
Neper arable lands to fold this month, are the cabbage and 


turnip 
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turnip fallows: Thoſe crops will be ſown and planted in 
June, conſequently will reap the benefit of the manure direcii 
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Hops. 
When the farm yards are cleared of cattle, the hogs ſhoul! 


be ſorted, and all thoſe of a proper age for feeding on cloter not, 
ſhould be drawn and turned into it: This is a part of fam. Ne to 
ing that has of late been much expatiated on; but is ng untrie 
common huſbandry in a fifth part of the kingdom. It wel e molt 
deſerves to be conſidered, which is eaſy to do, as we hare d 

late had pretty clear accounts of it. 

In the old management of ſwine they were kept at home The | 
about the farm houſe or a cloſe of graſs all ſummer, with tin, nen 
of regular feeding on waſh, grains, or corn, but the error oi 4m 
ſuch a conduct, was making no diſtinction between ſo dort 
with pigs, or weaned pigs and large hogs. In the new me ness: 
thod all the waſh, &c. is reſerved for the former, conſequentlyMiihere t 
a much larger ſtock can be kept, and the hogs half and threecping t 
fourths grown, are turned into the clover about the middle ¶ M the 

this month; and it is directed that the gates of the fields f pod 
lockt on them, and keept there till Michaelmaſs: but ſcr thi 43 BY 
conduct the fences mult be all in excellent repair, and a pon no thr 

in the field for the hogs to drink at. This food agrees wore. con 
derfully with them: 'They grow very faſt, and are taken out ne ne 


the clover in admirable order for fatting. This practice mulff::peſt | 
certainly be attended with very beneficial effects: Enabling 
the farmer to keep larger breeding ſtocks of hogs, is alone e 
much conſequence, and cannot fail of greatly improving bis pu 
fit; the large ſwine will pay fer the clover as well as any othe 
2pplication of it, and the conſequence of the whole ſyſtem u 
raiſing large quantities of excellent manure, cannot be tolMlpure {0 
ſtrongly inſiſted on. 
As the dairy will this month afford great plenty of but 
ter-milk and cheeſe-whcy, you ſhould referve all that is nd 

wantec 
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intel for the preſent ſtock of ſows and pigs in brick ciſterns, 
-ontrived, that it may run without loſs directly from the dairy 
o them : This will be worth many pounds per annum in a 
m of any ſize : Where ſuch contrivancies are not uſed, the 
| muſt all be uſed as faſt as it is made, and whether wanted 
not, which is a vaſtly greater loſs than many perſons, not 
4 to the improved practice, will eafily imagine. In thoſe 
untries where the ſyſtem of hogs is perfect, they form much 
moſt conſiderable part of the Dairy's profit. 


Horſes. 


The beginning of this month the farmer ſhould leave off 
meat for his horſes. Either turn them out to clover, or 
1them in the ſtable on lucerne z and if he has not lucerne, 
clover. This is one of the moſt important articles in his 
incſs ; He ſhould therefore conſider it well, that he may 
here to that praCtice, which moſt reduces the expence of 
ping the team, which in general is ſo great, as to eat up 
che profit of a farm. 
Food given in the ſtable goes much further than in the 
d; and alſo enables the farmer to raiſe large quantities of 
ng throughout the fummer. Theſe are both objects of 
t conſequence ; and if he appropriates a ſmall field of lu- 
e near the ſtable to this uſe, he will find it by far the 
peſt way of keeping his horſes. An acre perfectly well 
naged in the drill way, and rich good land, and amply 
nured, wall maintain four horſes, from the latter end of A- 
to the end of October: But, if a farmer would manage 
the moſt judicious manner, he ſhould allot an acre to every - 
ec horſes ; by which means he will be ſure to have plenty 
pare ſor any other uſe. 
This ſyſtem of conducting the team cannot be tos ſtrongly 
dmmended : Thoſe famers who provide graſs or clover to 
i their horſes into, know well the great quantity of land 
that 


a 
that muſt be aſſigned them, and the high expences in gene 
of keeping horſes: They ſhould determine to embrace 
methods of lowering ſuch great expences, and none offers ny 


clearly, and with a greater certainty, than the cultivatio 
Lucerne for ſummer food. b 


xen. 


Ox teams are maintained in winter at a much leſs erden 
than horſes z but in ſummer they are nearer an equality, 
ſame reaſoning is therefore applicable to both. It is as adi 
able to ſoil oxen on lucerne as horſes, they will thrive exten 
Iy well on it, and at a much Jeſs expence than paſturing the 
in the common manner, : 


Cows. 


In this month, the cows ſhould be kept in good food, i 
the dairy or the calves may return the farmer a due prod 
Clover and rye-graſs that has been fed off early with ſhe 
will ſuit them well; but if the clover ſhould, as it is comm 
ly imagined to do, give the butter a taſte, the variation 
price ſhould then be calculated on compariſon with the d 
venience the farmer finds in feeding with that graſs. 
cerne does excellently ſor cows, and gives the butter n 
taſte : It will, mown and given in racks or cribs, go mi 
further than any food, and at the ſame time yield an oppo 
nity of raiſing much dung: a point that ought never as 2 ve 
forgotten, If this method is purſued, it will be moſt ad 


able to Jet the cows go in a ſmall paſture of an acre or to 
with a pond in it, and be baited on lucerne in the tui 
houſe, or in cribs in a yard adjoining, three times a- day, Wil y- 
good cart taken that the feeding places are kept well lit e will 
In this manner the dairy or calves will not fail of proving — 

. The 


tremely profitable, It is not at all neceſſary to aſſert, ia 
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5 will yield as large a produce in this manner as when 
ed into natural graſs up to their horns: that is by no 
| ins the enquiry ; but there cannot be a doubt of theis 
4 * ding a much greater profit, which is the only point of 
ſequence» In natural-graſs they will eat, ſpoil, and tram- 
2 great breadih z in exceeding good graſs, perhaps an acre 
lead at lealt z but if your lucerne is good, one acre will 


e news, that the product of the cows has nothing to do in 
inquiry : It is the clear profit alone that ſhouia be com 
red, 

1 the feeding of horſes, oxen, or cows, with lucerne, let 
obſerve, that it ſhould be regulariy mown, every day, or 
ry two days at molt; and the beſt way ot carrying it to 
(table, will be in a 1mall ſkeletoa-cart drawn. oy one 
ſe, and made for the purpoſe. In the cutting it, the plan- 
on ſhould be marked into thirty or fitteen diviſions, one to 
mown every day or every two days, and the cattle fo pro- 
toned, that they may eat it regularly, This will fave 
ble, and make the proportion between the cattle and their 
| to be diſcovered with the greater accuracy: Lhe lucerne, 
ell managed, will be ready to cut every thirty days, 
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aſs. The Dairy. 

iter ni | 

go ow begins the hurry of the dairy-maid's buſineſs: this is 
1 oppoſ of the moſt tickliſh parts ot the farmer's buſineſs, unleſs 


ever s a very diligent and induſtrious wife, who ſees minute- 


oft 20 ber dairy, or a moſt honeſt, dilligent and careful houſe- 
re or Her to do it for him, he will aſſuredly loſe money by his 
the Y trutted to common ſervants it will never pay charges- 
.day, Wi 4airy-maid muſt be up every morning by four o'clock, 


de will be backward in her buſineſs. At ſixithe cows 
de milked, and there muſt be miikers enough to finiſh by 
. The ſame rule muſt be obſerved in the evening. 

; Cleanlineſs. 


ell lit 
Proving 
It; tha 


{three or tour cows amply. Such a ſtate of the caſe at ' 


Cn 


Cleanlineſs is the great point in a dairy : the utenſils ( 
all be ſcalded every day; the pails and whatever elk: 
, ſmall enough, boiled in the copper daily, and vaſt quantii 
cold water ſhould be conſtantly poured down on the flog 
hot weather, a cock of water running conſtantly through ee e 
falling on the floor, and daſhing a good deal about, „ante 
have excellent effects in cooling the air. There is ſcarcth 
ny part of a farm that wants contrivance more than a 4 
if the number of cows be very great; well-contrived coll 
hiences would fave half the expence of labour, and py 
farmer amply for erecting them himſelf. 


Pare and Burn. iverſa 

Paring and burning the turff is, in ſome places, begun] 
ſoon as March; but it ought never to be done till April, och is 
it is better ſtill the beginning of May, at leaſt the bumiſ och is 
but the paring may be executed throughout March and Mork 
In the burning, many hands ſhould be ſet at work at er bu 
that a dry time may be caught for it, in caſe the ſea „ich 
general proves wet. The aſhes ſhould only be ſpread bi. lupe 
the plough, and turned in immediately: if they are log reaf 
poſed to the air, they will loſe much of their virtue. 1 uot | 


peculiar circumſtance attending the breaking up of ness 
lands, whether old turff or ſainfoine lays, in this mann: par: 
the bringing them in order for turnips with only one ple le or 
and it is a general and very juſt obſervation, both in the HM 
and Weſt of England where this huſbandry is moſt cond, the 
that turnips ſcarcely ever are known to fail on bunt: ; in 


the fly, on ſuch, is totally unknown. Now, any farmer Wi, and 
be ſenſible of the vaſt importance of thus bringing e fall 
land, by only one plowing to a turnip crop: a7 from 
finity of tillage is thus ſaved, as well as a great exp the e: 
and the turnips are always ſo great a crop, that they WW) ns 
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ces of the operation with moſt ample profit. In 


gord, this huſbandry deſerves the warmeſt praiſe. 
tits WY But of late years an opinion againſt it has prevailed much 
flog ome counties. Several of the nobility and gentry, of very 
ge eſtates, have interdicted the practice, not allowing their 


ants to pare and burn under any pretence whatever. The 
ſon aſſigned for this eonduct is, an apprehenſion that the 
a ech of the (oil decreaſes from it; that you burn the land, 
1 reduce half an inch to half a line; a great evil, when the 
dis perhaps only three or four inches deep on a lime ſtone 
But this reaſoning many very ſenlible and experienced 
mers know to be falſe. They, on the contrary, urge the 
irerſal circumſtance of no land ever being paired till it has 
wired a turf, which, with natural graſſes, will be about 
ency years; and with ſainfoine the duration of the crop, 
dich is from fifteen to twenty years: That it is not the ſoil 
ich is burnt, but the bulbs of the plants, the roots, and 
.work of graſs roots; the earth, which is intermixed, is 
er burnt; it is calcined but never reduced to aſhes, all 
which ariſes from bulbs and roots; hence the fact, that 
ſtaple of the foil never ſuffers from paring or burning. If 
s reaſoning be not true, whence the known fact, thag 
s, uot four inches thick, and which have remained at the ſame 
ckneſs as long as the oldeſt man can remember, have yet 
en pared and burnt regularly every crop of ſainfoine; that 
bre or ſix times in a century; and as the fame huſbandry 
nown by record to have been practiſed for ages on the ſame 
1, the ſtaple muſt have loſt three inches every hundred 
ws; in other words, it muſt have been totally gone long 
„ and nothing but rock remained: all which is evi- 
ay falſe, the foil at this day being as thick as ever, We 
j7 from hence conclude, what ſuch farmers aſſert to be true, 
t the earth ſuffers no diminution, thoſe roots and bulbs 
being reduced to aſhes, which in * up by thg 
hugh alone would rot quite away. 
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Becs. 


Watch well your apfary, for you muſt now expect the be, 
to ſwarm. This moſt uſeful inſect, is not ſo much atten 
to by many farmers as it ought: not a farm houſe ſhould | 
without bee-hives ; for the trouble they give is very trifi, 
and by farmers ſmall profits ſhould not be negleQed: 
union of them is not trifling. 


H 

Hemp. ra 

de re 

This is the beſt ſeaſon to ſow hemp in. I ſuppoſe the hi. do 
have had its firſt tillage in October, left on the ſharp ridge, f 4: 
well water furrowed in the ſpring, to have been ſtirred τꝗ n 


or thrice, and well manured. The feed ſhould be har 
in, from two to four buſhels per acre. This plant requir 
the very ſtrongeſt richeſt land that can be fixed on; for, 
poor ſoils, it yields no profitable return. 1 do not think} 
is a crop that is in general adviſeable; a good farmer v 
make money by applying with as much fpirit to more cn 
mon articles, as he muſt to this, if he cultivates it at 2! 


Flax. 


This is another culture that requires extreme rich land u 
great manuring. It anſwers pretty well with due attention 
but I may remark on this crop what | did on hemp, that d 
ſame favourable circumſtances of foil, manure, and weedir 
would repay the farmer much better in other crops, ſuch 2 ci 
bages, potatoes, carrots, &c. &c. with this general and g 
ſuperiority : hemp and flax are very great exhauſters, wh: 
the crops I propoſe, are undoubtedly beneficial to the ſoil, 
vaſtly improving to a whole farm, in the quantity of & 
they enable you to raiſe, Flax may be ſown in Apr; | 
if you bare not your land in excellent tilth, it is better 
ferred till May. 
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ARTICLE XXXVI. 


the culture of Clover. 
From Di Cxs0N's AGRICULTURE Vol. II. ] 


H E clover, though it is uſed for the fame purpoſes as the 
ray-graſs, is however a plant of a very different nature. 
de roots of the ray · graſs ſpread themſelves near the ſurface, 
e clover has a tap root, and penetrates the foil perpendicu- 
"i downwards. The roots of the ray-grals, by their number 
ad ſmallneſs, bind the ſoil together, and render it firmer ; the 
pots of the clover being large, in growing, open the foil, and 
nder it more free. The roots of the ray-graſs, though ſmall, 
e ſo ſtrong, as to pierce the hardeſt foil ; whereas the roots 
{the clover, like all tap roots, though large, can picrce no 
ji, but what is free and open. Theſe qualities of clover, 
rect us to the foil molt proper for it, and that is one that 
deep, free from quickening graſs, dry and open. 
A ſhallow foil may do for ray graſs, as the roots of this 
:nt do not go deep: But a deep ſoil is neceſſary for clover, 
; its roots deſcend perpendicularly, and when they meet 
b till, or any kind of barren earth, by it they are reſiited; 
nd the plant, not receiving its proper nouriſhment, languiſh- 
snd dies. 
Land infeſted with quickening graſs, may be ſown very 
tely with rye graſs ſeed, becauſe ray-graſs binds the ſurface, 
ad ſoon forms a ſward upon it, by which the quickening 
as being prevented from vegetating, is deſtroyed ; but 
orer, on the contrary, opening the ſoil, not only allows, but 
kcourages this weed to extend its roots and propagate : So 
kt land infeſted with it, is improper for clover. If the far. 
ſows land in this fituation with clover, unleſs he allows 
e till the natural ſward deſtroys the quickening graſs, 
he 
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he may expect to find it in much worſe order when he brel 


it up again. 

Land, though ſtiff and in bad culture, yet, if it is nur 
of a good quality, it will carry a good crep of ray graſs; 5 
this plant is à good forrager, and ſearches every part of the 
for its tood; but clever is a more tender plant, and Canna þ 
| Ealily ſearch for its food. It puſhes down one principal root, a, 
if the foil is (tiff, this root is not allowed to grow large, and ty 
horizontal roots that grow up from it are unable to extend then, 
ſelves, The ſoil therefore upon which clover is to be ſown, nu 
either be free in its nature, or made ſo by proper culture, 

Land is always drieſt in the ſurface ; unleſs it is of a wn 
ſpungy nature, the rain that falls ſinks downwards, till it i 
reſiſted by a bed of till, clay, or ſome other hard ſubſtance 
that does not eaſily admit it, and there it lodges: Hence i 
happens ſometimes, that land is very wet below, when tolers 
bly dry above. On land of this kind, ray-grafs may thin 
very well, as it extends its roots near the ſurface, where tht 
foil is in proper order: But clover does not ſucceed, a i ever 
puſhes its roots far downward, and hence is chilled by the wi; vo 
ter that lodges below. 'Thefe things would happen, ſuppoling pe o 
that the clover and ray-graſs require the ſame proportion d 
water in their food, but it is probable, that the ray-grals . 
quires the greateſt proportion, and is therefore the better d 
that degree of wetneſs in the ſoil, that hurts and perhaps & 
ſtroys clover. 

There are ſeveral different kinds of clover uſed in Scotland, 
diſtinguiſhed by the colour of their flowers; and called the 
red, the white, and the yellow. The flowers of the white and 
red are of the fame form, but the flowers of the yellow i 
ſemble the flowers of the hop, and, on that account probably, 
is ſometimes called hop clover. The red is the largeſt plant 
has the ſtrongeſt ſtaiks and broadeſt leaves; and the white i 
the ſmalleſt. The yellow ſometimes grows tall, but the ſtalk 
ſmall ; this laſt is far from being ſo common as the other two 

Thar 
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There are kinds of clover, growing naturally in our fields, 
dat have a great reſemblance to thele ; whether or no they 
e the ſame ſpecies is uncertain, though aſſerted by ſome 
ters on Agricuture. The natural red clover, has a very 
erent leaf from the one that is ſown. It is darker in the 
Jour, much rougher in the ſkin, and ſharper in the point. 
t appears too to be a perennial plant, and to ſpring every 
xr from the root; whereas it is well known that the other 
« not ſo, and that it cannot, by any kind of culture, be kept 
live above 3 or 4 years, and even not fo long, if it is allowed 
bring its ſeed to perfection. Theſe things ſeem to ſhow, 
Hat theſe plants are not of the ſame kind There is another 
ding that ſeems to confirm this, and which too is of impor- 
ace to be attended to, in comparing plants with one ano» 
her: The one kind is greedily eaten by cattle, while the o- 
her is ſeldom touched by them, except when compelled to it 
7 hunger, This is the cale with the kind that grows natu- 
ally, and as an evidence of the truth, it is often allowed to 


d, ui ver on paſtures where the cattle have acceſs to it, which 
he w. would not be allowed to do if the cattle were fond of it. 
pong The other two kinds that are cultivated have a nearer teſem- 
tion 


lance to thoſe that grow naturally, and when ſown in ſoils 
roper for them, are perennial plants, and probably would con. 
nue, were they not diſcouraged by the growth of other plants 
ill more adapted to the ſoil and climate, and not ſo much 
urt by paſturing. 
Various are the ſeaſons for ſowing clover, and as various 
he ways of ſowing it. Almoſt all the Engliſh authors that 
feat of this ſubject, recommend the autumn as the proper 
lon. Some trials of this have been made in Scotland, but 
de greateſt part of them, ſo far as I have been informed, have 
Iroved unſucceſsful. The reaſons given for preſerving the 
umn to the ſpring, are, that the land in the ſpring is cold 
nd wet 3 that if much rain follows, the ſeeds are liable to rot ; 
at, if drought follows, they will not vegetate. Theſs things 
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are very plauſible; and yet clover ſown properly in the (pri 
ſeldom fails to come up if the ſeed is good, Someting 

indeed, when it is fown along with corn, the crop fails by y, 
corn lodging; but very ſeldom from the badneſs of the {, 
fon. And indeed it is natural to expect, that clover. fe 
will come up very well, provided the farmer is attentive u 
take the time when the ſeaſon is good, and his land in a gy 
per ſituation. While the land is very cold and vet, i 
ought not indeed to be fown, but it is in this ſituation on 
in the beginning of the ſpring ; and continued rains to ſo 
the whole lands with water, after the ſpring is advanced, as 
not to be expected; otherways we need not prepare for oy 
ing ſeed of any kind. 

When clover-ſeed is ſown late in the ſpring, fometimes in 
deed the drought is fo great, as to prevent it from coming i 
immediately: but there is no danger from this. 'The fi 
plentiful ſhower brings it away, and there is no danger cfi 
being deſtroyed, though drought ſhould ſucceed this ſhower 
if corn is ſown along with itz for the corn growing up 
the field keeps out the drought, and preſerves the fap. Tf 
effect is different when the ſeed is ſown in the autuny 


by itfelf. In the autumn it is to be ſuppoſed that th 
Jand is dry, and being heated by the ſun, wheneve 


plentiful ſhower comes, every feed that has its proper pr 
portion of air, vegetaies, but after this ſhower, pollivly 
drought ſets in, which is not uncommon z this drought a 
ſects the ſurface, and penetrates deeper than the roots « 
the young ſeedling have been able to reach; theſe youn 
plants therefore, thus deprived of their nouriſhment, 
in danger of being deftroyed, 

But in a matter of this kind, it is vain to argue: Expen 
ence muſt be our guide. If it is found from experience, tha 
clover ſown in the autumn ſucceds better in England, tt 


what is ſown in the ſpring ; then, without inſiſting upon ti * 
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noſe of this, one May ſafely afſert, that that ſeaſon is the beſt 


« that climate. ; | 
1 there are different ſeaſons for ſowing clover propoſed, 


there are different methods of ſowing likewiſe, propoſed. 
ie ordinary way both in Scotland and England, is to ſow 
vith wheat, or with oats or barley in the ſpring. The 
wing with flax, it is faid, is a very good way. Flag is not 
, apt to lodge as corn, and the weeding and pulling is of 
me benefit to the clover, This method of ſowing clover 
tb other ſeed is greatly condemned by ſome authors, who 
il the farmers ſtupid and obſtinate, for continuing it when 
\ acceeds fo ill. They go fo far as to aſſert, that it is im- 
ble for land to nouriſh two crops at the ſame time. That 
de ſowing the clover by itſelf may be the better way, is very 
ohable, but it is not the proper method to engage the far- 
er to follow it, to tell him that it is not poſſible for him to 
ne 2 crop in the other way, and to call him ignorant and 
nate, becauſe he till perſiſts. For, ſenſible that he has 
ken had a good crop of clover, though ſown with a crop of 
un, he will not allow himſelf to be perſuaded to alter his 
tice by any reaſoning of the man who poſitively aſſerts 
dings contrary to his experience, 

But though the farmer has frequently a good crop of clo- 
, though ſown with oats or barley, yet it is certain, that 
de corn often hurts the clover, and that the clover ſometimes 
urs the corn. If theſe injuries could be exaQtly calculated, 
t yould probably appear that they exceed all the value of the 
op of corn, with which the graſs. ſeeds are ſown. Were 
ein every caſe more certain of a crop after clover is ſown 
j itſelf, 1 could not heſitate a moment to recommend it as 
de moſt proper way. It has certainly ſome peculiar advan- 
ages. We are more certain of having a proper ſcaſon 
* lowing. When the clover is ſown along with corn, we 
e in ſome meaſure confined, for the clover muſt be ſown_ 
din a certain time aſter the corn is ſown. This confine- 


ment 
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ment is very great, particularly when the clover · ſeed i hm 
with barley; for, from the beginning of the plowing, to th 
laſt of the harrowing of a large barley-field, fo much tins 
elapſes, that land, which may be in very good order for for. 
ing the clover at the beginning of the plowing, may be i 
bad order before the harrowing is finiſhed. Beſides, the * 
ture of the ſeaſon for the barley · ſeed requires, that the lu 
be ſown and harrowed as ſoon as poſſible after it is ploy, 
ed; and hence if the field is large, it may be ſome dan 
after the barley begins to be ſown upon it before it is end. 
ed; and if the ſowing of the clover is delayed till the 
whole is finiſhed, as is commonly done, one part of the fel 
muſt be in a ſituation ſomewhat different from another. By 
| - when theclover-ſeed is ſown by itſelf, the field may be plovei Node i 
in a proper condition for plawing, and then may lye yi. 
ing for a proper ſeaſon ſor being ſown. 

There is another obvious advantage that attends the ſoy 
ing of clover by itſelf, and that is, the land, carrying no cr 
of corn, muſt be in a better condition for nouriſhing the c 
ver in the ſecond year; and we may alſo ſuppoſe, that i 
will be in a better conditition when brought again into ti 
lage. The weeds that come up along with the clover, wou 
indeed do much harm if allowed to ſtand and ſow thei 
ſeed ; but if they are cut down, as can be eaſily done fon 
time early in ſummer, this will be prevented, and both the 
crop and the land be in a better ſituation, than if they ha 
been allowed to ſtand till harveſt, as is done when the cloth in 
is ſown along with corn, | 

But though the ſowing clover by itſelf has theſe advantages 
yet I am not certain, but the ſowing it along with a crop 
corn, may in ſome ſituations be preferable. It is an objec 
tion to the ſowing clover in the ſpring, that if it is late in tht 
ſeaſon and drought follows, it will not come up; or it by 
ſhower it ſhould begin to vegetate, it may be caught in tt 
"uation by the drought, and deſtroyed, When clover | 

os 
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jm by itſelf upon land that is clean, there is ſome danger | 
his; but when it is ſown with corn, there is no danger. 
ready obſerved, that whenever a plentiful ſhower comes; 
- ſeed ſprings, and the growing corn prevents the drought 
m penetrating, and preſerves the ſap; whereas, if there was 
crop on the ground, the drought might penettate again 
ſoon as to ſtop the vegetation after it 1s begun. 

| do not chuſe therefore, to give the preference to any of 
e ways of ſowing this ſeed above the other, but leave it to 
ejudgement of the farmer: for whatever may be my opinion, 
[ am certain it will be more uſeful, to give ſome directions 
cut ſowing it in the ordinary way, than to endeavour to ex- 
ode it, and eſtabliſh the other. For nothing can be ſaid fo 
mincing, 3s to cure the farmers of what theſe authors 
| covetouſneſs, of ſowing their graſs ſceds along with a 
vp of corn: a covetouſneſs not to be condemned, if the 
is ſceds are not greatly hurt by it. | 
As the lodging of corn deſtroys all plants that are be- 
* it is neceſſary when clover is to be ſown, to ſow the. 
n in ſuch a manner as to prevent this. It has already been 
ferred, that when there are few plants, the corn is not fo 


that it 
nto ti! 


Would 
; dei {2 lodge as when there are many, though the number of 
e ſome WF ſnould be equal. When the plants are few, there is 


th tre air below, and this hardens the ſurface; and is like- 
ze) ha le uſeful to the young plants of graſs. But when land is 
clore ch infeſted with weeds, the ſowing thin does not ſerve 


s purpoſe ; for though there may be few plants of corn, yet 
ntapes f vacancy 15 filled up with weeds, and the air is as effectually 
crop oF": out, as if the plants of corn ſtood ever ſo thick. To 


objer Rue therefore the advantage of thin ſowing, the land muſt 
in th made very clean . The farmer can always know, whe- 
i by er no his land is in this ſituation. However, it is pro- 
in th No, VI. Vol. II. P P | per 


lover! 
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per that he look a little forward, and plan his ſcheme of a 
nagement in ſuch a manner, that when his land is nay 
much infeſted with weeds, the clover may be ſown ſoon after i 
fallow, or even with the crop that is ſown upon it. This ds 
moſt effectual means to prevent the clover from being hun ediat 
the corn, and this is what ought chiefly to be attended u 
for when a crop of clover is deſtroyed, the ſcheme of n 
nagement which the farmer propoſed to carry on, perhaps 
a number of years, is thereby overrurned. 

But as the clover is in danger of being hurt by the en 
ſo the corn is likewiſe in danger of being hurt by the con 
Sometimes, in a wet ſeaſon, the clover gets a top of i| 
corn, and deſtroys the crop. This ſeldom happens when t 
clover is ſown with barley or wheat, for it is much h 
in the ſeaſon when ſown with barley, than when ſown wi 
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oats, and therefore is not fo far advanced at harveſt ; andt 
wheat is ſo far advanced before the clover ſeed is 6 
and grows ſo tall, that the clover can never get abon 
As a means then to prevent the clover from hurting the 
it may be ſown early in the ſeaſon upon wheat, or late in Mon. 
ſeaſon with barley. I mentioned a kind of barley calf d th 
thanet, which, from the ſtrength of its roots and ſtalk, is 42's 
ſo apt to lodge as the common barley; this is the molt p the det 
per barley for the clover to be fown with. to adn 

But as all kinds of barley are more apt to lodge than ozty barrow 
the ſeaſon of ſowing oats is more proper for ſowing clover, th Cloy 
the ſeaſon of ſowing barley, the farmer ſhould ſo the ot 
with the oats, when equally convenient. Though the a ſerved, 
of corn is more certain, when the clover is ſown with Hb bar 
barley ; yet the crop of clover is more certain when it ary, th 
ſown with the oats, and the clover is what the farmer, aber: 
nctally ſpeaking, bas chiefly in view. When the cro inmec 
oats is obterved to be in danger from the clover, as ſometi rp 
it is, the tarmer may take them in time, and turu the ui n 


but it 
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o a crop of hay, which may probably be as valuable as the 
of m; op of oats, while it is leſs hurtful to the land. 
aturl 7h (owing clover among a wheat crop is not ſo common as 
ater U ring it with barley or oats. When land is in bad order, and 
is is fees to be fallowed, the farmer ſometimes ſows wheat im- 
hun M cdiately before the fallow; but upon land in this ſituation, 
ded u cannot be expected that clover will ſucceed, and it is there- 
of ee ſeldom or never ſown. A crop of grals is not as yet 
bays -n<rally thought of ſo great value, as to engage the farmer 
o ſow graſs ſeeds with the fallow crop, and hence it ſeldom 
ppens that clover ſeed is ſown amongſt wheat. This, how- 
er, has been tried, and it ſucceeds very well when the land 
in proper order. 


When clover is ſown with barley or oats, after theſe grains 
re ſown, and the land harrowed, the clover feed is fown, and 
er this the land is again harrowed or rolled. When clover 
s ſown with a crop of wheat, this is done in the ſpring, and 
iſter it the wheat is rolled, It is the common way to tow 
he clover ſeed without any preparation given to the land; 
but it is a better way to harrow the land before the clover is 
orn. This makes the roller cover the ſeed more effectually, 
and the harrowing does no harm to the wheat. If any weak 


y al 
„ is oP 4015 are deſtroyed by it, this loſs is more than ballauced by 
lt p the deſtruCtion of the weeds, and the opening of the ſurtace 


to admit the air; both which advantages are produced by the 
n 020 harrowing, | 

ver, Clover ſeed may be ſown in the ſame. manner amongſt 
de cb ens or early ſown barley, and the ſame method may be ob- 
the ved. Some time after the corn has come up, the land may 
with be harrowed, and the clover ſeed fown, If the weather is 
(ry, the different parts of the operation fhould ſucceed each 
ther as quickly as poſſible. The harrows ſhould be followed 
immediately by the ſower, and the ſower by the roller, that 
lo the drought may not be allowed to penetrate deep, Which 
i ij apt to do if the land is not ſoon rolled after it is harrowed. 
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When the ſeaſon is far advanced, this becomes the more nete: 
ſary, as the drought commonly becomes the more violent. 

It cannot be poſitively aſſerted, that barrowing doe - 
no hurt to barley or oats, after they have been above groun 
for ſome time. It is certainly in greater danger of doing 
hurt to theſe crops than to wheat. The wheat land in the 
ſpring is firmer than either the oat or barley land; and the whe, - 
plants having had longer time to grow, have their roots fur 
ther extended; fo that an operation that does no harm 9 
wheat, may poſſibly be hurtful to barley or oats, Howere, 
it is not probable that harrowing once over will prove hurtſy, 
this operation has been frequently tried for another purpol, 
and it has always been found to do more good to the crop 
the deſtruction of weeds, than hurt by the deſtruction of any 
of the-plants of corn. It is probable therefore, that it may le 
uſed without great riſk to prepare the land for being ſown with 
clover, not only amongſt wheat, but alſo amongſt oats « 
s is nothing that the Engliſh authors on huſbandy is (6 
differ more about, than the quantity of clover-ſeed proper to 
be ſown upon an acre. The authors of the Complete Body of 
Huſbandry, fix it between 8 and 10 Ib. and are poſitive, that 
leſs than 8 is too little, and more than 10 too much. The 
author of the New ſyſtem of Agriculture inſiſts for 20, an 
aſſerts, that if the farmers were not the moſt ignorant and ob- 
ſtinate of all men, they would be convinced that no leſs quan. 
tity is ſufficient. Without paying any regard to what is a 
ſerted by theſe poſitive gentlemen, I ſhall only obſerve, that 
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| 4 abs 
the farmers in Scotland, who ſow clover with oats or barley, Bs þ 
find, that from 10 to 16 Ib. of red, or from 12 to 18 lb. oi ale 
white on the acre, produces a very good crop. uble t 


Clover, like ray graſs, is ſometimes ſown for hay, ſome- 
times for paſture, and ſometimes for both. The red clover 
is the moſt proper for hay, the white for paſture, and when 


inds i 7 The 
both are intended, a mixture of the two kinds is moſt 4 4 eſe 
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ſhen red clover is ſown without a mixture of any other kind, 
ie farmer muſt have it in his view, to bring his land into 
lage again in two or three year. For, after the ſecond year, 
e crop of this kind of clover is of very little value. 

When white clover is ſown by itſelf, the farmer muſt not 
ect a crop of hay, for this kind of clover ſeldom riſes to 
ch a height as to produce a good crop ; but then he may 
his account to keep the field long in paſture, for this kind 
clover continues till wore out by the kind of graſs that is 
ore natural to the ſoil. 

When a mixture of thoſe two kinds of clover ate ſown, 
me crops of hay may be taken, and then the land may be al- 
wed to lye ſome years longer for paſture, The red cloyer - 
ords the crops of hay, and the white remains till the natu. 

| graſs ariſes. In this caſe, there is commonly ſown upon 
» acre from 8 to 12 lb. of red clover, and from 6 to 8 of 
lite“. 

lu the climate of Scotland, ſeldom more than one crop of 
py in the ſeaſon ſucceeds. The ſecond crop is commonly ſo 
te, that it is very difficult and troubleſome to get the hay 
operly made, It may be paſtured or cut green for cattle, 
be firſt method is reckoned the beſt, as thereby leſs hurt is 


ne to the land, 
In ſome parts of England, the ſecond crop of clover in the 


aſon is allowed commonly to ſtand for ſeed. This may poſ- 
dy turn out to very good account. There are few places in 
otland in which the ſecond crop of clover will bring the 
d to perfection; and I would by no means adviſe the far- 
er to let the firſt crop ſtand for this purpoſe. The crop, 
hen allowed to ſtand for ſeed, may perhaps be much more 
uble than when it is cut for hay, but that practice would 
hurt 


28 — — 


* Theſe proportions are varied according to the judgment of the 
ner, 
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hurt the land, and prevent the ſowing of clover from be 

ſuch an improvement, as it is under the preſent ne 
When clover is cut green for cattle, it is a proper w; 

feed them with it upon a field that needs to be dunged. 1 


love! 
nd t 
ave 


is better than feeding them in ſtalls; it ſaves the expence jothi 
carrying out the dung, and ſecures the greateſt benefit (rg 8 
the urine, which is a very rich manure. cre 1 
Before this article is concluded, it is neceſſary to obſene 11 
that red clover, while green, is dangerous to black catile a a \ 
at a 


ſheep when given them at firſt, eſpecially if wet with dey 
rain, When it is intended therefore, that ſuch cattle ſhoul 
be fed upon it, whether it is to be cut for them, or they py 
upon it to paſture, they muſt be allowed it only ſparingly 
firſt, and brought to it by degrees. After being accuſton 
to it ſor a few days, the danger is over, and they may be | 
lowed as much of it as they can take. 


years 
and \ 
his 1 
ps ha! 
better 
quant. 
6 to 1 
Of Clover mixed with Ray- gra ſſ. _- 

When the farmer needs green forage for his cattle, 
clover is the moſt proper for this. An acre of good ted c 
ver maintains more cattle than three or four acres of comm 
graſs, but then it is not fo proper for hay, Clover-hay is1 


ry troubleſome in making, and it is not reckoned ſo good of / 
feeding as ſome other kinds of hay; and while the clover s : 
theſe diſadvantages in itſelf; it alſo hurts the land on whit , 
it grows in this reſpeCt, that it greatly encourages the prop an 
gation of the quickening graſs, that weed by which almoſt 
our lands in Scotland are infeſted, To remedy theſe thing 
it is a cuſtom ro ſow rye- graſs along with it. Clover, wh 81 
mixed with ray-graſs, is eaſier made into hay, and the hay | 
ſelf is much better, and the ray graſs covering the ſurta 
prevents the growth of the quickening graſs. It is true, M be of 
by this the ray-graſs likewiſe diſcourages the growth of dale 4 
clover, but this is not reckoned a great diſadvantage. IF a 
| | doi bor to 
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ver meets with little or no interruption in the firſt ſeaſon, 
ad though it decreaſes more in the ſecond than it would 
ve done had it been ſown by itſelf, yet the crop of hay is 
thing the leſs, as the increaſe of the ray-graſs is in propor- 
ion to the decreaſe of the clover. The quantity ſown upon the 
de in this way, is from 8 to 12 Ib. of clover, and from 1 to 
> firlots of ray-grals. X 

It was obſerved in the laſt ſection, that when it is propoſed 
hat a field ſhall carry ſome crops of hay, and then ly ſome 
rears more in paſture, it is common to ſow a mixture of red 
ind white clover. The adding a proportion of ray-graſs to 
his is reckoned an improvement. 'This improves the hay, 
is has already been obſerved, and it renders the paſture graſs 
beter during the winter, and more early in the ſpring. The 
quantity own upon an acre in this way, is commonly from 
6 to 10 Ib. of red clover, from 4 to 6 lb. of white clover, and 
from 1 to 3 firlots of ray-graſs. 
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ARTICLE XXXVIII. 


the Impropriety of Tenants inclaſing on a ſbort Leaſe, and 
of laying improved ground not incleſed into Paſture—A4 


Scheme of Crops, by which it is propoſed to feed the Cattle 
n wh en Cut Graſs only. 
e prop 
Imolt 
thing 
1, wh $I R, 


e hay 1I HE favourable reception you gave my laſt letter, en- 

: ſurta ecourages me again to offer you this; in hopes it ma 

rue, ¶ ¶ be of ſome ſervice to my neighbours, the farmers in T — 

th of idle and the Merſe, for whom it is principally deſigned. 

e. IF a tenant is po ff fſ-d of an arable farm, and caſts about 
du bor to turn it to the greateſt benefit, there is nothing in the 


whole 


In a Letter to the Pu 5 l 1011.1 


(.- goo -) 


whole circle of farming, that will be more advantageoys 0 
him, or indeed that he will, by ſkilled farmers, be more te. 
dily adviſed to, than to ſtudy ſuch a ſcheme of management 
as will, in its courſes, bring him the ſooneſt into good crops 
graſs. Theſe are not only very profitable in themſelves ; hy 
beſides, he is thereby enabled to carry on all his other bu; “? 
neſs with eaſe and profit, which, without them, he canng 
propoſe to do. 

With this view, tenants have been ſtrongly adviſed to in. 
cloſe their farms ; ſor without ſubſtantial fences, he can nere 
turn his graſs- grounds to any account. 

The preference of land incloſed, beyond what is open aut 
unincloſed, are very properly ſet forth in a letter from your co. 

reſpondent A. T. (Vol, I. Art. xxxiii. p. 242). But that gen. 
tleman, being very ſenſible, that few tenants can afford to l 
out the expence upon a ſhort leaſe, he propoſes an encourage 
ment for them to do it, by having the preſent value of the 
fences, paid to them by the proprietor at the end of the leaſe, 
I beg leave however to doubt, if that will be an effectual en. 
couragement: For even, where the proprietor himſelf bears 
the expence of making the fences, if they are made with 
hedge and ditch, upon a leaſe of 21 years, which is the com. 
mon term of leaſes in this part of the country, the tenant can 
reap very little advantage from them. For the trouble and und 
expence of cleaning, clipping, railing, &c. &c. that attend 
them for many years after they are made, are ſo very con- ces 
fiderable, that from the time they become fenſible, ſo little of 
the leaſe will remain, that he will not have time to be tre- Mu 
funded of the great expence he muſt neceſſarily be out of po- 
ket, In ſome grounds and ſituations, the hedges may be- ſh... 
come fenſible in 8 or to years; But in general, with the 
greateſt attention beſtowed upon them, it will be 14 or 16 
years before they can arrive to that perfection; and by that fee 


time, the tenant muſt begin to prepare for cropping his land 
n Mert 
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\ ſuch a manner as will turn out moſt for his own advan- 


e. 
4 the other hand, if the ground is not incloſed, and is of 


ich and improved quality, the laying ſuch ground into graſs 
ve paſture, 18 attended with unſpeakable loſs. In a wet ſca- 
an, the ground is greatly poached by the cattle; and they 
o not feed to purpoſe, when that is the caſe - All the corn- 
-ounds that ly next to the paiture-lield, is more ſpoiled, 
han moſt peope are aware of; a ſtrong inſtance of which 1 
myſelf experienced this very year; I had a field of wheat on 
> outide of my farm, where a neighbour of mine took the 
liberty of ſtart and o'er-loup, as it is called, without allowing 
xf which there is no living in good neighbourhood ; When 
he wheat was cut, as the crop was but thin, the damage did 
not appear conſiderable; and I overlooked the treſpaſs: But 
wing occaſion to thraſh out ſome for ſeed, I took 19 threaves, 
the produce of two acres that lay next the paſture, from 
which 1 expected 9 and a half Berwick bolls; but to my 
great ſurpriſe and diſappointment, I had no more than 4 
bolls and a firlot. If every perſon would keep his corn, that 
grows next to his neighbour's paſture, or where the fences are 
in bad repair, ſeparate from the reſt of the field, they would ge- 
nerally find the one-half deficient, even akhough the ſtooks 
ſtand as thick, and there be no apparent defect while the corn 
bon the ground. It would be better for them to fave a few 
acres of graſs round the corn, than allow either their own or 
their neighbour's cattle to come near the fides of the corn: 
or ſome of them will moſt readily break in amongſt jt; the 


berd and his dog are employed to turn them out without any 


recautionz and the cattle are thereby forced farther in a- 
mong the corn, and probably will traverſe the whole before 


hey can be turned; and this frequently when the corn is in 
tne car, when the loſs will be little leſs than I ſuſtained : for 


o being once trodden down, though it may recover a little, 


jet being once broke, it never fills. 
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From theſe things T am apt to conclude, that it ean hy 
liule or no advantage for tenants to incloſe their land vit 
duch and hedge upon a leaſe of 21 years; and that to lay ins 
'p'oved. land that is in good order into grals for paſture mul 
be equally improfitable. 

therefore come now to the point I pad! in view, namely, 
to ſhow in what manner, an arable farm may be managed 
to the beſt advantage, without either inclofing or paſturing, 
And that, in my humble opinion, may be effectuated by on 
ſimple propoſition, to wit, the keeping all the cattle at cut 
graſs or hay. 

I ſhall ſuppoſe the farm to be partly inclined to wet, any 
partly dry: The firſt thing to be done will be, to ſow a good 
part of what is in the beſt order with clover and rye-gras; 
and to get the outfield thoroughly limed as faſt as poſſible 
After this, let the whole farm, which I fhall ſuppoſe to con. 
fiſt of 300 acres, be divided into twelve equal parts, or as n 
equal as the lying of the ground will permit, Suppoſe then 
equal of 25 acres each. Ot the {ix divifions of the dry part 
the farm, one ſhould be dunged every year for turnips; and 
the courſe of crops will be as follows: 


1 Turnip = - * 20 25 acres 
2 Barley - — — - 25 
3 Oats ſown with Clover and Rye-grals 25 
4 Clover and Rye-grals - - a 25 
5 Ditto 1 - 5 25 
6 Oats „ e. "7; 8: 


— — 


150 


Of the other fix diviſions, one {ſhould be fallowed and dung 
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I 
[4 every. year for wheat, on which the courſe of crops 
will be thus, 


—— .LAaRASCS 
2 Wheat 2 2 - = — 25 


Peaſe or Beans . — . 25 
4 Barley ſown with clover only - 25 
5 Clover - . « - b 25 
6 Oats - - , 25 
150 acres 


| By this means, the crop every year will ſtand thus, 


23 acres of - . Turnip 
25 | * * - Fb 
25 - 4 - Wheat 
25 - - - - Peaſe or Beans 
_ - - — Barley 
75 * - - Oats 
= * « - . Graſs 
309 acres 


According to this courſe of management, there will be a 
great deal in tillage 3 but it is pretty evident, that there cannot 
be fo much made of the land in any other way, providing 
i is kept in good order: And if it is dunged every ſix years, 
and cropped in the way propoſed, it will be always in good 
condition : the clover crops will contribute to improve it 
greatly: for as the clover roots go deep, they not only receive 
the vegetable food that lyes below the reach of the other crops z 
but they prepare and enrich the ground for the roots ol the 
ſucceeding Crops. | 
Some 
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Some I know will object and ſay, that there cannot be dun- 
ſuſſicient in ſuch a farm to go over 50 acres every year, * 
roba 
xtrd 


the fallow and turnip land: But I maintain, that if a poo 
ſtock of cattle is kept, to the number of fifty, young and old 
at cut graſs Curing the ſummer, and upon the turnips andth 
hay and flraw of the farm during the winter, and conſider. 
ing the great quantity of ſtraw to be employed for litter du. 


ring the whole year, that a ſuſſicient quantity of litter wil i 0 
be raiſed to anſwer all the purpoles intended. L b 

I carneſtly recommend ſhades or yards for keeping ang Mee an 
feeding the cattle ducing the ſummer ſeaſon; for houſes kee Ian, 
them by far too warm: And if they are properly fed, by gi. Wi the t 
ing them the graſs freſh cut from the field, they will thrive Nee be 
amazingly better than in moſt of the common paſtures; 0 A 
Twenty five acres of the graſs, it tolerably good, will ſene untry 
the cattle for cutting through the whole ſummer ; and fed hugh, 
as many and better than the whole ſeventy five acres in px Ne n 
ſture, Thus there will be fiſty acres reſerved for hay. Bu Wi, vpe 
if a ſevere drovght ſhould ſet in, as did laſt ſummer, fo a n ex] 
to prevent the graſs from riſing properly, ſo as to be fit lot light, 
cutting, the cattle in that caſe may then be turned out to pala WS xn 4 
it; as there will not be any of the difadvantages attending tie Wi 1. 
paſturing this treth good graſs, where the cattle ars ſoon f. qu: 
ied, and lye down, without ranging over a gicat extent of Wl, ye 
ground. her 

Inuſt caution your readers, that this ſcheme is intended ng to 
principally tor my brethren farmers in Picrte and Levitas ban 
for in the Lothians their ſoil ard climate is very diftcrent be: 
from ours, and a different ſucceſhon of crops may be bet ny 0 
adapted to them: Beſides, in that couury many of the d- Bly: 
mers deſpiſe lime, apd would rot vic it, though it were 10 8. yo 
be found within their own beundes white we think, that no- WiMſture. 
thing can be cone without it, dlica 

Near Kelja, R. G. ing 

28th December 1773. at ] 
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ARTICLE XXX. 


dation of Extract from the Farmers KAallLExDAR— 
ctradts from Younc's Experimental Agriculture. 


[In a Letter tothe PUBLISHER, ] 


O the benevolent heart much pleaſure will be afforded, 

by conſidering the progreſs now making in the know- 
ge and practice of Farming; and ſurely, if praiſe is due 
Man, He is entitled to a portion of it, who opens his mind 
the benefit of ſociety, and ſpreads his experimental know. 
ve before the Public. 
o AzTHUR YouNG Eſq; how greatly are our King and 
untry indebted ? His labours are truly uſeful: And al- 
pugh, in ſuch voluminous publications, and ſuch an im- 
nſe number of rural calculations, inaccuracies will be found; 
upon the whole, they are more correct than could have 
n expected. I have read moſt of his books, always with 
hebt, and never without advantage. His Farmers Kar. 
Lak is a moſt excellent performance: Accept of my 
anks, and the thanks of many of your correſpondents from 
35 quarter, for inſerting it in the Sco rs FARMER ; ; and we 
„ you would continue doing ſo: And although my 
ther Farmer PHILACROS and his friend can have no- 
ng to learn from it, and may be deeper ſkilled in the noble 
thn YounG himſelf; yet RusTicvus mtreats, they would 
tbe angry at the publication being continued, as he, with 
ny others, will be the wiſer for it. 
With your valuable correſpondent TI r TRvs, I wiſh alſo, 
r you would make extracts from the experimental Agri- 
ture, Below, you have a few that I took upon the firſt 
blication of the book, as 1 had then the advantage of pe- 
ing it. I have ſound them to be right, and the practice is 
at I myſelt have adopted. 


WHEAT. 
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From a variety of experiments it appears, that the . 
profitable quantity of wheat for ſeed, to an Engliſh age 
ground, is two buſhels and an half; and that the beſt timeſ 
ſowing, is from the eight of September, to the twenty four 
of November. N. B. Land ſuppoſed clean and rich, 


From a variety of experiments it appears, that the moſt 
fitable quantity of Barley for ſeed, to an Engliſh acre, is th; 
buſhels, upon land fallowed and manured ; and five buſy 
the moſt advantageous quantity upon common lands, 
moſt beneficial time of ſowing is in February and Mard 
and, allowing a month later for our Northern ſituations, i 
is equal to our March and April. 


The 
from 


The average product from ſowing in wank 


February - is - „ Marc 
March _ - - - Ii; 
April 1 8 
_ x n nee 
* : : 5 Z f a 3r from f 
| | | N. B. 
But here I muſt obſerve, that no farmer ſhould ſow his |: "of 
ſo early, unleſs it is quite free from weeds, which canno: 
the caſe, except upon land well fallowed, or after hoed cr 
thoroughly cleaned. In that caſe, I will vouch, that theo 
ing in March is a ſurer time to have a good crop then As th 
latter months. My barley ſeed is always finiſhed, if the Proper 
ther will allow, in the month of March, or firſt week of Ap ls the 
I never chooſe to be later: By this way I run leſs i lite or 
ſuffering from drought ; becauſe ſo early in the ſeaſon, tht p * 
Wen 18 


is never a want of ſap, to make the ſeed ſpring; and betore! 
drop 


11 


ughts in June and July ſet in, the corn bas fo covered the 
2s, by its ſhade, to keep the ſoil moiſt and cool. Phe 
ley L ſow, is that propagated by Sir GEORGE SUTTIE, 
he Lincoln kind, but exceeding, in beauty and weight, 
barley I ever ſaw brought from Engiand. And here let me 
ke my acknowledgements to that Gentleman, for the real 
provements in Agriculture he has introduced. This fine 
rley 18 entirely his. own, And to hun alſo we are indebt- 
jor the bean huſbandry, which | have the ſatisfaction of 
ing, through the channel of the Scors Fax MEA, fo uni- 


ally adopted, to the certain benefit of the farmer, and of 
Src to the landlord. | 


OATS. 


The quantity of ſeed oats moſt proper for an Engliſh acre, 
from ſeven to ſeven and an half buſhels; and the moſt 
oper time for ſowing, is the end of February or beginning 
March, anſwering to our March or April. 


PEASE. 


The quantity of peaſe for ſeed proper for an *Engliſh acre, 
from four buſhels and an half to five and an half. 


N. B. The buſhel meant is the Wincheſter, nearly equal 
the Linlithgow wheat firlot. 


CLOVER. 


As this is the ſeaſon for ſowing red clover, it will not be 
proper to mention, how to know the ſeed when good. 

la the red clover, there are three forts of ſeeds ; purple, 
GG nk ite or green, and reddiſh, The purple is the true ripe ſeed ; 
on, we white or green is the unripe; and the reddiſh ſort is that 
before ich is burnt and ſpoilt, after it has been got: from whence, 
drop Where 


than! 
the we 
of Ap 
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where the ſced abounds with the purple ſort, it is the ny 
valuable. 


Mr Paixrz, my turning a writer on Agriculture, is ſu; 
a reproach to many in my neighbourhood ; I am in farming 
but a man of a day's date, to many around me, whoſe ben 
are hoary in the practice of the noble ſcience : But why 
they ſilent? It is wrong: It is unjuſt. Man was never ma 
for himſelf: The fulfilling of the law of God is, Love, firſt; 
Gop as the gracious and bountiful giver of all Good; an 
next, to each other, Conſider - then, my Friends, t 
you are not at liberty to keep your knowledge to yourſe]ye; 
You are in debt to your ſpecies, and to your Country, Hal 


then to pay it, before the ead come, and death put a peri 8 
to all your future purpoſes of amendment. - 
R US T1CU Wrid 

Eaſt Lothian, a 


ation, 


May 6th, 1774. 
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EssAT on the MANAGEMENT H HOGS; including 
Experiments on Nearing and Fattening them: 


a By Aurnox Tou Eſq 


farming 
oſe hea 
why 
er mad 
e, firſtt 
od; ani 
ds, th 


art of a Reſolution of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Ma- 


aulactures and Commerce. | 
« That Mr YouNG be deſited to publiſh his account of rearing 


and fattening Hogs, with ſuch additions and temarks as he ſhalf 
think proper. | 

yk LF 4 em 
urſelves 
1 
a pen 


T was my conſtant cuſtom, during five years that J farm- 
ed in Suffo!k, (and has been fo ſince) to regiſter, in a re- 
gular manner, all the experiments | made ,—and, from the 
mention J gave to fuch matters, every common crop I 
miſed became experimental; and all the ordinary manage- 
ment of the buſineſs I found as ſuſceptible of minute calcu. 
tion, as the trials I purpoſely made. This attentive me hod 
of conducting a farm, which can only be executed by a per- 
on who lives in what may be called abſolute obſcurity, ena- 
bled me to regilter near two thouſand original experiments, 
upon a vaſt variety of ſubjocts. 

Among others, Hogs demanded particular attention; and 
vill in all farms properly conducted, form a principal branch 
of rural Economy. I made numerous trials on feeding and 
ttening nem, and with many articles of food not commons 


CUS 


y uſed, 

on Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manufac. 
teres, and Commerce, offered a premium of twenty pounds, 
or a gold medal, for the beſt account of rearing and fattening 
hs them. In conſequence of that offer, I ſent them a ſeries. of 


frials, as a candidate for their meda}yand have been honour- 


ed with it. 
Vor. II. R r The 
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The account I ſent was incorrectly and ſurreptitiouſly 
bliſhed, which renders a perfect edition of it highly Necef 


ry; not only to my own reputation, but in defence of thei | g 
adjudication of the premium. It is now, by their deſire, . 
preſented to the public, with the addition of ſuch gener 1 juct 
obſervations as are neceſſary to elucidate the experiments. we 
| Theſe trials are few, in compariſon to the number! made 

and repiſtered ; but a certain brevity, I apprehend, is requilte A 
in eſſays that are to be read at a public meeeting : this i WY” 
duced me to lay before the Society but a part of what I tried plot 
, ; Thy 

a circumſtance that ſhould apologize for the many Imperſce F 
tions to be found in this ſketch, ES 
to con 
Of the Management cf H OGS. of ſo0c 
THE importance of this animal to the farmer is not ſuf = 
ficiently known in every part of England: There ar perime 
many dairies that do not maintain one tenth of the ſwin all the 
they might, with proper management —Heveral garden roo it will 
are raiſed in large quantities, without being applied to fee lt o 
ing hogs;—and © clover is cultivated, in many countie hogs; 
upon the largeſt ſcale, without its utility for the ſame ul nut b 
being the leaſt known No perſon, who has tried man Hog 
experiments in this part of rural oxconomics, can fail regrer{lutly 
ting that ſo many farmers ſhould neglect a conduct that add(Mvicat : 
ſo much to the good of the public, as well as to their owuMrcpeate 
profit. | eſſary 
There are two principal objects in the rearing and fate uch! 
ing hogs: firſt, to make the greateſt advantage of a dairy of huſb: 
and, ſecondly, to ſubſtitute ſome other food in the place Maler 
that which ariſes from cows, when none are kept. . 
It is the practice of ſeveral counties to uſe the ſkim- mill ben 
butter · mi k, and che ſe- whey, in fattening hogs. I his is as 
pernicious cuſtom ; that food, for ſuch a uſe, it is every whe b Mic 
known, has twenty ſubſtitutes, viz. peaſe, beans, buc ** 


whe 


. 
heat, barley, Sc. Oc. c.; but it is not ſo generally known, 


V py. hat pigs may be reared without cows. It is agreed, that the 

eceſi, il in food is excellent for the latter purpoſe, | 

tf ther por this reaſon, I ſhall venture to propoſe a different con» 
deſire, 


14, and with the greater readineſs, as I have found it, by 


Sener petience, to be more profitable than the common manage- 


* ent. The dairy, upon this improved ſyſtem, ſhould be ap- 
| made lied only to rearing pigs, and feeding ſows which have 
TY younge But this, at once, opens a larger proſpect of the 
* hole management of a farm. 

| tie The ſows-and weaned pigs ſhould evidently be proporti- 
perſcr ned, in ſuch a manner to the number of cows in milk, as 


to conſume all the dairy food without waſte. And other ſorts 
of food provided for the keeping ſows that have no pigs—hogs 
half—three-fourths—full grown—and fattening ones. 
lot ſuf The practice of ſome counties, as well as the annexed ex- 
re aiyeriments, prove that clover is a molt caputal obj. Et in keeping 
all theſe forts of ſwine; but thole wiicrs, who aflert wat 
it will completely fatten them, go much too far. There is no 
ſort of cattle in a farm that require more attention than 
untieWhogs; any method, therefore, that tunplifies the management, 
ne uWMWoult be peculiarly valuable. 
man Hogs that are a quarter (or upwards) grown, may be ab- 
regretWMſolutely confined to a clover field, until it is neccliiiy ro tow 
t add heat: nine tenths of Hritain will doubt this fact, wut i have 
ir owMtepeatedly experienced the truth ot it. Lhe tences, It is unne- 
cſary to add, muit, in this tyttem, be 1incomparably guou ;— 
fatten N wich neccility, 1 apprehend, is a particular merit in a mode 
dairy huſbandry ; for a conduct that forces the farmer to have 
ace erellent fences, is, ſo fir, of great utility. It is alſo requi- 
ite to add, that there muſt be a pond in the field, which ne- 
fer fails. In a good crop of clover, well fenced and watered, 
wine of this ſort may be locked up from the Middle of May 
v Michaelmas ; and no conſumption of the clover will pay 


tie farmer better: 1 ſhall add an experiment or two to prove 
this 


e ſwing 
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upon ſuch farms as keep no cows, this is an object ot ver 
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this aſſertion; I could inſert many, but a certain brevity i 
requittice in ſuch flight eſſays as theſe. 

| | have found lucerne to be equal, and in ſome years ſupe, 
rior to clover, for this uſe, —dainfoine is alſo of excelien 
utility ; but ray graſs and burnet, will not by any means di 
Natural paſtures, with waſh, are a good ſubſtitute z but neje 
w:i] be found to equal the artificial graſſos. 

Bur in making the greateſt advantage of a dairy, we mu 
not confine ourſelves to the ſummer-keeping alone; proyi 
ſion muſt be made for winter-feeding ſuch hogs as do not te, 
quire aſſi ſtance from the dairy. 

The following experiments will prove, that carrots, pat. 
nips, beets, and potatoes, are of admtrable ule in feeding pig 
that have been reared ;—they will keep the hogs that are taken 
out of the clover in excellent order, and even fatten them- 
and maintain, to vaſt advantage, ſows that have no pigs. 

By this general ſyſtem of management it appears, that hop 
are to be maintained the year through upon clover and 
theſe roots—and recourſe had to the dairy only for afliſtance 
in feeding ſows that have pigs, and in rearing their young, 


dere Al 
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It mult be extremely evident, that with this conduct, ters 
number of ſwine maintained- on a dairy farm may be pte 
digious—the number of cows point out the number of 10g ye: 


and pigs; and theſe again muſt proportion the number ot acrc 
applied to the production of clover and roots. I hus the 


whole chain of crops is connected, and each field the iupport 


ght ti 
elr cu 


od of 


of the other. ding 
The /econd object, in the management of ſwine, is the ſub ot wc 
ſtituting ſome tood in the room of a dairy, tor rearing pigs Why: qu 


On, | 
great importance, as there are numerous extenuve tracts 0 
country that will produce clover in very great perfection, and 
alſo many forts of roots, but where it is either unprofitable 


at Cle; 
Inch it 


ton te 
to keep cows—or only advantageous to ſuckle them. reſt « 
The reaſon I before gave, viz. keeping this ſketch in du en, o 


bound: 
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zunds, prevents the inſertion of numerous experiments, 
ich J formed for the particular determination of this point : 


rig i 


s ſup. BA bund from repeated trials, that carrots and parſnips will 
ellen an pigs of a proper age, almoſt as well as milk ;—that is, 
ns duch a degree of perfection, as to render the keeping a 
t neige number of hogs, upon that dependance, extremely ad- 


fable to any farmer, whoſe buſineſs or ſituation may prompt 
im to do it ; and other experiments aſſured me, that ſowe, 


'e mu 
pro. in the moſt numerous litters, may be maintained co 
not te. N Neat profit in the fame manner, Potatoes, and red beets, I 


kewiſe found of very great uſe for the ſame purpole. 


s, par. i may not be improper here, to conſider the conſequence 
g pigs cnabling the farmer to keep large (tocks of ſwine, by means 
taken roots, ſo extremely productive as thoſe I have mentioned: 


ere are no ſoils, but what, with proper management, will 
eld ſome or other of them; and the crops are immenie.— 
ie number of ſwine to be fattened or fed by an acre of car- 
0 or potatoes, would ſurpriſe thote who have never formed 
j experiments upon the point: and the excellency of the 
ulbandry, in general, ſhould plead powertully with our 


them 
8. 

at hog 
er and 


Uſtance 


ung. 

Ct, theW-oers to adopt it upon this principle. Theie roots are all 
x pt Ms crops, that is, they are of the tame advantage io the ſoil 
xt 103 2 year of tallow—and, if cultivated in the manner they 


Ol acre 
us the 


{upport 


gat to be, much ſuperior to any fallow; tor this reaſon, 
cir culture is beneficial to the tand, and a very material me- 
od of bringing it into excellent heart. Their application ts 
ing {wine is, alone, ſufficient to improve a farm that is al- 
at worn out, ſince it cannot be conducted without raiſing 
ge quantities of the very beſt dung. 

ov, the conſequences of adopting the cul:ure of vegetables, 
t clean and ameliorate the ſoil—and in their uſe infinitely 
rich it, muſt be obvious to every reader. It is no exagge- 
uon to aſſert, that the beſt ſoils may be improved, and the 
erelt converted into good ones by this conduct ;—and I can 
rt on experiment, cheaper than by any other method. I 
have 
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have found, that go hogs will, in fatting, yield as mu * 


nurc as 1s worth thirty pounds on the {pot—and where fin 
ſtubble, or fern are to be had very cheap, to a much greas 
amount. 

It is from theſe ſeveral conſiderations, that I apprehend 
following experiments may be of real utility to thoſe who h,; 
dairies ;—to thoſe who keep cows, but apply them to fu 
ling ;——to thoſe who have no cows, but are willing to les 
ſwine: and, laſtly, to thoſe, who, on any ſoils, are deſiroy 
improving them. 
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EXPERIMENT I. 


THE firſt week in March, 1765, thirty pigs, juſt ven 
ed, were drawn from forty-three, that they might 
all of a ſize ; they were then diſtributed into five lots, equi 
divided; I do not think there was half a crown difterence 
the value of them; and then fed with diſtinct torts of me: 
Tach five had a ſtye to themſelves, and all were kept cl 
and equally littered with ſtraw, 


They 
befor 


Lot No 1. Was fed with pollard mixt with water, 
2. With pollard, mixt with {kun milk. 
3. With boiled turnips, and pollard mixt with thet Poiler 
nip liquor. +389 
4. With boiled potatoes and water. mirab 
5. With ſkim mulk. d to 1 
ar alſo 


than 


They were kept with this food thirty days. I then tum 
them out of their ſtyes (none had died), and viewed them wi 
a perſon particularly ſkilled in hogs ; the reſult was, 


No 2. The beſt,—pollard and ſkim milk fanuat 
5. Next beſt, —ſkim milk. fortnig] 
1. Next,—pollard and water. ** 
3 and 4.— Equal. = 
Ways 0! 


lors: 


It appears from hence, that pollard and milk are the 
od 
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jd ; milk alone, very good. The other articles advantageous 
br by of the pigs were in bad order), though not equal 
the for mer. 


EXPERIMENT II. 
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At the ſame time with the preceeding trial, four lots of 
7 that had been weaned three months, were equally drawn 
m my farm yard, five in_ each lot. They were confined 
beſore, each lot to a ſtye, and cleaned at the ſame time : 
ir food was as follows: 


No 1. Bran mixt with ſkim milk. 
2. Boiled potatoes. 
3. Boiled carrots. 
4. Raw carrots. 


iſt wen 
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They were kept to this food thirty days, I then viewed them 
before with the ſame perſon. 


No 3. Much the beſt, —boiled carrots. 
1. Next, —bran and ſkim milk. 
2. Next,—boiled potatoes, 
4. Worſt,—raw carrots 


b the 198 Boiled carrots appeared very clearly on this trial to be an 


Imirable food for hogs of this age; þ good, that I determi- 
(to make uſe of this hint in future. Boiled potatoes ap- 
ar alſo a good food. Raw carrots keep them, I think, bet- 
than the farm-yard, but were not equal to the other kinds. 


EXPERIMENT III. 


'n turn 
hem wi 


January 1, 1766: forty pigs that had been weaned about 
ltnight, were draughted very equally into eight lots, and 
nined each to a ſtye; they were cleaned out, and littered 
"ys on the ſame day, and equally, Their food was as 
the bons: X , 


{oc Na 1. 


Elen 


No 1. Raw carrots. 1 

2. Bolled ditto. 
3. Boiled potatoes. 
4. Pollard mixt with ſkim milk. 
5. Ditto mixt with boiled turnips, 

6. Malt-duſt mixt with ſkim milk. 
7. Skim milk. 

8. Ditto, and half carrot water boiled. 


They continued upon this food the month of January, 2 
were then viewed; the reſult was as follows: 


No 4. The beſt.—pollard and milk. 
7. Next,—ſkim milk. 
2. Ditto,,-boiled carrots. 
3. Ditto,—boiled potatoes. 
5. Ditto, pollard and boiled turnips. 
8. Ditto, -ſkim milk and carrot water. 
1. Ditto, raw Carrots. 
6. The worſt, - two dead, malt · duſt and ſkim milk, 


[] 


in J. 
that 


Pollard and milk hitherto maintain the ſuperiority ; bob ; 
and 


carrots excellent; the reſt almoſt equal, except the malt-du 


which 1s evidently bad. mak 
equa 
TATRRAELIMEANT IF, 1 ſup 


Fj 
In the beginning of June, 1766, I confined ſixty hop ay 


half and three fourths grown, in my hog-yard (a pond's mout 


he c⸗ 


in it), and fed them fourteen days with clover mown fic * 
every day; it was given in their troughs, with racks acrol - 
to prevent their ſoiling it. They fell off in their looks * 
about four days, and grew worſe and worſe, ſeveral dyin 
At the end of that time, I gave them ſome malt grains an * 
waſh every day, for a few days longer: but the eſſect val 
no better, more dying. I hey were then all turned into il ſuou 
clover field, from whence it had been taken, and confined co and! 
ſlan· ly to it for ſome time. Not one more died, for all thru de ip 
greatly. It will not perbaps be impertinent here to add, th me 
I never found any method of uſing clover more benelic_l vie 
than thus applying it to the feeding of hogs. 2 
f 


[ Ta be continued ] 


CO TS FARMER, 


MAT 1774. 


ARTICLE XII. 
FARMERS KALEN DAR. 


uary, ar 
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HIS is the great ſeaſon for ſowing turnips :-later ſown 
i} crops ſcarcely ever arrive at the ſize of thoſe ſown 


n milk, in June, There.is a common idea among the farmers, 
on WI pet the turnip ſeaſon laſts juſt a month, a fortnight before 
re and a fortnight after midſummer ; but let the huſband-man 


make good uſe of the firſt fortnight, the later will nor 
equall it, unlefs the weather is more favourable. The land 
l ſuppoſe to have been plowed for the laſt time but one, in 
May : the beginning of this month, the manure ſhould 
he carted on to it, which, -in a well ordered farm, ſhould 
come from the farm yard; and if that does not yicld a 
ſufficiency to cover a fourth part of the arable land, the 


farmer is a bad one, If he has a thorough command of 


y hop 
$ Mout 
VN fre 
S acrol 


looks 

5 liter, and money enough in his pocket to buy plenty of 
* ande, it will cover a third of it; but whatever quantity of 
A vill hips he has, let him dung them well. In this work he 
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luould proceed regularly, beginning one fide of the field, 
and laying the heaps in lines from top to bottom, it ſhould 
be ſpread immediately, and the ploughs follow directly to 
turn it in, Upon that plowing, the ſeed ſhould be ſown 
vithout loſs of time, and covered by two or three harrow- 
ings, according to the fineneſs of the land. I have ſome- 

No. VII. Vol. II. 8 f times 
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times ſeen the dung carried out a week before it is plows 
in; but that is very bad huſbandry: for much of the 
goodneſs of it is carried away by the ſun. Ir ſhould be takes 
in full fermentation from the heap, and turned diredly in 
ſo as to ferment under the moulds, which will enſure , 
great crop. If the farm employs many teams, it will h. 
proper to proportion them, fo as to let the manuring, plos. 
ing, and harrowing, be conſtantly going on without jnter. 
ruption. As to the ſeed, obſerve well, to ſow the prez 
round turnip, that lies quite above ground, and holds 10 


it only by a ſmall tap root, it grows larger than any other Wi Up: 
and has the excellent quality of being uſed in winter with Minaxia 
much greater eaſe than thoſe ſorts, which root quite belorMmaou! 
ground, and are conſequently not to be got at in a light frot, Wſplaots 
Sow about a quart an acre: leſs than a pint is ſufficient ¶ cover 


perhaps half a pint, if they will grow, and eſcape the fly; {tion 
but I have ſeen many thin ſown pieces totally eaten ue rc 
when the thick ſown ones have ſuffered much, and yet the {« 


enough eſcaped for a crop. at fo 
In extreme dry ſeaſons, much ſecd will not vegetate, hui be pl 
ſuch inſtances are rare: the moſt common misfortune i; fect 1 


the fly; which eats them off before they gain the rough 


preal 
leaf, Many remedies have been propoſed for this evil; WW yer « 
but none that are effectual. Steeps for the ſced are mere * 


quackery, ſtrewing ſoot over the plants, as ſoon as attack vy 
ed, will very often ſave them, but the remedy is very ex vith 
penſive, becauſe on numerous ſoils at this ſeaſon, the ſoot Wl ridg 
will be of no ſervice as a manure. The very beſt depen-Wi fir 
dance is on the richneſs of your ſoil, if it is extremely fer- can 
tile, or full of dung, the growth of the turnips will be the 
forced; ſo much accelerated, that they will preſently grov WW ber 
out of the power of the fly. I have often remarked, in ted 
Gelds partly dunged, that thoſe lands, which received no day 
manure, have been totally eaten up, while the dunged (ct 


parts have eſcaped clear. Without manure, the growl WI ul: 
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1 


s plone © flow, that the enemy has many opportunities to at- 
Of ter che plant. 

be taken When a crop is totally deſtroyed, the farmers plow 
<ly in Na ſow again, which ſhould never be omitted, if you have 
enſure ne. Probably you may do this, and yet get your crop ia 
will viſe ſuoc, which will be a fortunate circumſtance attending 
„ plos. Wh frit early ſowing. 

t inter 

ie gren Cabbages. 

olds to 


Upon your cabbage lands you ſhould purſue the ſame 
maxims as above laid down for turnips, only in pl--wing the 
manure in, always throw the land on to the ridge, and ſet the 


It froſt, plants in a ſingle row on the top of each: ſo the dung is 
Hcient covered up in the ridges, and the plants in a proper fitu- 
be f/; non for profiting by it to the utmoſt. As to the diſtance of 
en oe rows, you muſt be guided ablolutely by the richneſs of 


the ſoil; if you find the plants join from row to row, when 
u four feet, then you have proof, that they ſhould not 
he planted nearer z_ but if they no more than join, on three 
feet rows, then you would loſe in the crop, it you gave a 
greater diſtance : two feet from plant to plant, is the pro- 
per diſtance. 

When the manure is ſpread and turned in, the proper 
way of planting will be, to ſend women or children in 
with bundles of plants, to drop them on the tops of the 
ridges, at about two fect diſtance. They will lye ready 
for the men, who may then plant almoſt as faſt is they 
can walk; but if they have to get, carry, and ſet the plants, 
they will not be able to do near the work they migut with 
better contrivance. The rows at four feet, may bc plan- 
ted at five ſhillings an acre, It is a rule among the cab. 
dage-planters in hufbandry, never to water the plants, 
iet the ſeaſon be as dry as it may, inſiſting that it is entirely 
ulcleſfs, Upon this I ſhall venture to remark, that in moſt 
years, 
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years, if the land is in fine tilth, and well dunged, this u 
be right, as the expence muſt be conſiderable; but I ſho 
apprehend, that in very. dry ſeaſons, when the ney fe 
plants have nothing but a burning ſun on them, th; 
watering wovld fave the lives of vaſt numbers, and might 
very well anſwer the expence, if a pond is- near, and the 
work done with a water-cart. 

There is one uſe in cabbages, which appears not to kar 
met with the attention it merits: it is the planting on that 
lands where turnips have failed. A late ſown crop dt 
thoſe roots fcarcely ever comes to any profitable amoun; 
bur cabbages planted on the land without any freſh ploy 
ing, would turn out a very beneficial crop for ſheep lu 
in the ſpring, in all probability (unleſs on very light, ſu- 
dy, or limeſtone foils) of greater value than the turvigs 
had they ſucceeded. 

No farmer can entertain too high ſentiments. of the ne 
ceſſity of gaining crops of green winter food: the impor- 
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tance of having ſuch food for his cattle, and not depend The 
ing totally on hay, is one of the cleareſt axioms in the oed it 
whole range of huſbandry. His profits will be amazing|ypperat 
leſſened: his loſs in the want of manure felt ſcverely for ma- ich 
ny years, and on farms not abounding with hay, his expence e na 
in buying it, or his loſs in ſelling his cattle will be equally e lat 
great; but befides theſe accumulated evils, there is another oH Dev 
a different nature which he ſhould contider well: it is the WWurninz 
change of his courſe of crops. After either turnips or cab · Neat 
bages, he ſows ſpring corn, and with that ſpring corn, clover, 

on ſome ſoils the graſs is left but one year, in others two, 

and in others mixed with ray-grafs, three, four, or five. The 
The lay is plowed up, and wheat at once harrowed in. is m 
This is at once compendious, cheap, and yet moſt excellent eme 
huſbandry ;, for the whole duration of the graſs is a con- Could 
ſtant fund of profit, at ſcarce any expence, and the prepa ere: 


ration for wheat is carrying on all. the time in the moſt 
beneficial 
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-eficial manner. But if the turnips fail, and no cabba- 
; planted, what is the coulequence? Why, the farmer 


es wheat on the fallow, in hopes of a good crop, to pay 
n for ſo much tillage as the land has received, This 
oduction of that grain at once, breaks the whole ar- 
gement of his farm, and he is forced either to begin 
un, or to purſue that pernicious huſbandry of ſowing 
bo crops of white corn running. He muſt either fallow 
ic turnips again, or take a crop of barley, and then tur- 
ips : thus is he thrown out of his clover, though as im- 
artant a crop as any on his far n, and launches into a ſe- 
es of tillage, that cannot but prove very expentive to him, 
ithout repaying half the benefit that the clover courſe 
ould have done. | 774 

For theſe reaſons, when the turnips fail, and cabbages 
re not planted, the land ſhould be laid up in winter for 
arley, and the clover ſown with it, which will turn out 
ir more profitable than throwing in wheat, 

The cabbages planted in April, and hand-hoed and horſe- 
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in the oed in May, ſhould now have the ſecoud of each of thoſe 
ing operations given: a hand-hoeing the middle of the month, 
or ma · N bich muſt cut up all weeds, and break the earth well of 
rpence e narrow flip on which the plants were left. Towards 
qually be latter end, the plough ſhould go another bout in the 


her ottervals, ſplicting the ridge thrown up in May, and 1e- 
ming it to the rows. Theſc operations will be of very 


reat utility to the crop. 
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Carrots. 
two, 


five, 


The carrot crop, will, in all probability, require a hoeing 
ed in. 


is month, about the latter end of it. It thould be per- 
armed with common hoes, and the men who execute it, 
bould take good care to kill all remaining weeds, and 
Merever they left the carrots double before, to ſet them 
to the proper diſtances, this being the third hocing, the 
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land ſhould be left in ſuch order, as to require no nen 
work, or at leaſt, nothing more than once going over it u. 
latter end of Auguſt, to cut up ſtraggling weeds, vnd le 
may by that time have ariſen. 


Patatoes. 


Another hand- hoeing muſt be given the potatoe ch 
which ſhould be ſo effectually performed as to precluy 
the neceſſity of any ſucceeding ones; becauſe the play 


will be too much grown to be hoed without danuy 
in the operation. The crops planted in rows for hork 


hoeing, muſt have the ſecond this month, given with H 
ſwing plough as before; it muſt ſplit the ridge beſuſ ect 
thrown up, and lay it equally to the rows.  ofte 
letely. 
Flax. Som 
Weed the young flax; this is an expenſive operatio ＋ 
P 


but the crop depends on it: it muſt therefore be ety 


ally performed. 
| Lucerne. 
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The lucerne, drilled in the ſpring, will now want an 
carefull attendance. It will not be adviſeable to hork 
hoe it the firſt year, becauſe its great tenderneſs will nc 
bear any accidental evils that may ariſe in the operation 
but the hand-hoes ſhouid be kept dilligently at work; ü 
land kept throughout this wok, perfectly free from weed 
and the ſurface well broken by the hoes, to keep it froma 
degree of binding. While the men are hocing, they ſhou 
never omit to ſtoop and pluck out ſuch weeds with the 
fingers as grow among the plants in the rows ; Thi 
highly neceſſary ; for if they are left they will injure 88's pe 
young lucerne much. Whoever cultivates this grals, m 1 J 
abſolutely determine to ſpare no expence in the eradica vable 
on of weeus: if it is not done in the moſt perfect mann land, 
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«crop will anſwer very poorly. There is no plant will 
the neighbourhood of weeds ſo badly, and eſpecially 
dle it is young. If the hand-hoes are applied in time, 
1 often enough, the expence will not be great; but if 
rough ſaving you defer it till they are gotten much a-head, 
e crop will be either totally loſt, or the expence of clean» 
z be enormous. N 
The old crops of drilled or tranſplanted lucerne, will be 
dy for cutting this, as well as every month through 
_ if the land is made rich enough for its and the 
bot (eds are never allowed to riſe. After the cutting, horſe · 
rich ue the rows, each time the reverſe of the former; and in 
ſpect of hand-hoeing, be guided by the weeds: give it 
often as neceſſary to deſtroy them abſolutely and com- 
letely. 
K cultivators have found a difficulty in the cutting 
cerne: They ſay that in mowing it, if the intervals are 
pt in fine tilth, ſo much duſt is taken up with the 
op, that the cattle will not eat it: But in anſwer to 
sI may obſerve, that if weeds enough are left to pre- 
nt this evil, the crop will be deſtroyed. It ſhould be 
her reaped and laid at once into a cart, or on heaps, or 
Ik the inconvenience ſubmitted to; which, I might obſerve, 
not be any thing like ſo great as ſame people imagine. 
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Sainfoine. 


The latter end of June, the Sainfoine crops will, in ge- 
eral, be ready to mow : they ſhould always be made into 
uy; for no graſs in the world anſwers ſo well for that 
Purpoſe, It is a common thing to gain from two to three 
"as per acre, on dry good land, that with any other crop 
wuld yield none at all: and the after graſs is extremely 


vable ; much more ſo alone, than the former value of 
te land. 


Clover. 
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The latter end of June, the clover crops will be readpy 
mow; in many ſituations it will not be adviſeable to 6, 
any moe of it than can be diſpenſed with, the hay Payi 
ſo much better. = 
In the making of all artificial graſſes into hay, Partic 
larly clover and Sainfoine, it ſhould be obſerved, t 4 
quite differently from the making natural graſs, Mee 
latter is ſtrewed about ſoon after mowing; but the foray 
ſhould lye in ſwarth a day or two, then turned carefully, ui tr 
lye a day or two longer. In good weather this mike WW mo 
ſufficiendly. It may then be got into cocks, in which ne 
ſhculd remain about two days, and then carted to the (i:Wto a 
The whole is a very eaſy and cheap proceſs. 


Micha. 


The very early or rich me:dows, and the highly man 
red upland paſtures, about great cities, will be ready 
mow in June. In exccuting the work, obſerve part! 
lar ly, that the labourers cut as cloſe to the ground as pt 
ſible ; graſs never thrives well that is not mown quite clo 
and the loſs in the crop of hay is very conſiderable; 
one inch at bottom weighs more than ſeveral at top. 
the making it into hay, you will be a loſer, if you ha 
not many hands ready for the work, it ſhould be ſhakenol  , 
directiy aſter the ſcythe ; wind-rowed, that is, raked i 
rows, before the evening, ſhaked out again next mornin. , 
and in the afternoon got into graſs cocks : theſe ſhould 
opened the morning following, and got into the gre 
cock by night, by which time the hay will be well made, it 
rain comes; but in caſe of bad weather the proceſs wil 
more tedious. If ſucceſſive rains come, ſo that the ha 
damaged, a d you are fearful of its turning out unproiifiiſe | 
bly, by all means ſalt it as you ſtack it; a peck ſtrewed 
layers on the ſtack to a load of hay; it will have 3% 
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eat effect in ſweetening it, however bad it may be, even 

plackneſs ; and it has been found by experiment, that 
res and horned cattle will eat damaged hay, if ſalted, 
preference to the beſt, | 


The Teams. 


/ 


Continue to ſoil your horſes and oxen in the ſtables, or 
der ſheds, upon lucerne mown every day or two, and take 


e for to have great plenty of litrer, to ſpread under them, 
fully, off treading into dung. They will raiſe immenſe quantities 
makes WT moſt valuable manure, with this management, and at the 
which ne time, be kept at a much cheaper rate, _ if turned 


the taco any kind of paſture. 
Hoerſe- hoeing. 


The drilled crops, in general, of wheat, barley, oats, 
ic or beans, muſt be horſe-hoed, at leaſt once in June- 
they had received a firſt horſe-hoeing in May, then this 
june muſt reverſe it: throw the earth back again to 
te rows, ſplitting the ridge in the middle of the interval. 
1 theſe works of horſe-bocing, two horſes thould be uſed, 
ne before the other, and the plough ſhould not be carried 
erer the rows of corn than four inches: even at that 
tance ſome of the corn will be apt to be buried. Theſe 
1 marks are offered for thoſe, who drill all ſorts of crops ; 
ked "Wu the new huſbandry cannot be recommended for white 
norme or peaſe : beans it is incomparable for; turnips it is 
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Fallows. 
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Thefallows, whether for wheator barley, ſhould thismonth 
we a ſtirring z by which the crops of weeds, that have 
iſe fince the land was plowed and harrowed fine, the 
No VII. Vor. II. S 4 latter 


 till»ge of ipring corn lands, buck-wheat may yet be ſown; þ 


_ tendays. This crop bearin gto be ſown ſo late is, in many cy 


and then give them a bait for two or three hours in you 
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latter end of April or the beginning of May, will 20 
turned in and deſtroyed: no other tillage will be Fequiſy 
this month to them. 1 thi 


Buck -wheat . ctior 


In caſe the month of May was very unfavourable to fl. 


it ſhould not be ventured in the ground after the firſt week; 


a moſt valuable circumſtance, By means of it, you have ut 
to get the land into extreme good order, and quite fn 
from ſeed weeds, If the ſtubbles are broken pp in Oktober 
he muſt be an indolent farmer, that cannot get his land fi 


and clean by the end of May, e ca 
luct \ 
Sheep Y buſin! 


In this month the flocks of ſtock ſheep are regulir 
managed: They live on the commons and fheep val 
with -little change or trouble. The ſtock intended tt 
fatting ; ſuch for inſtance, as wethers bought in in April 
May, and intended to be ſold fat from turnips or cabbage 
the following winter, ſhould be kept not like fat ſhe: 
but throughout this month on the pooreſt of your foot 
they may be turned on to your commons or ſheep walk, Mer 
into your bare paſtures, and kept fo for eight hours a HH 


clover or ray graſs, or good natural paſtures ; after vb 
they will be ready profitably to fold. Early in the mont! 
the lambs of a flock ſhould be gelt: a work that ſhoul 
not be delayed longer. : 

Now alſo is the time for ſhearing ſheep. In this vo 
the young farmer ſhould be attentive, and fix on the ſte 
dieſt and moſt carefull of his labourers for it. If he de 
not keep a ſhepherd, they muſt be waſhed in a pond 
river three or four days before, taking the opportunity 
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mrm day. Two men hold the ſheep, and waſh his wool 
nite clean; and another or two muſt attend to bring 
lem. The only rule in doing this work, is, to waſh them 
the wool is quite clean and white. Some peopl have a 
tion, that it will kill the fiſh of a pond z but this is a mere 
ulgar error: on the contrary, the vermin that are waſhed 
ut will feed them well, 

In a day or two after the waſhing, they muſt be ſheared, 
| which buſineſs the principal care is to ſce, that the men 
o not ſtick the points of the ſhears into the ſheep, nor 
ave tp or wound the ſkin. A man that underſtands the bu- 
uite ness well ſhould attend to wind the wool into fleeces as faſt 
Jokes it is cut, and ſhould take care to turn in all the damaged 
land fu il] looking parts, ſo as to make as handſome a fleece as 
e can: The farmer will find the advantage of ſuch a con- 
ju&t when he ſells his wool. In ſome countries, the whole 
uſincls of waſhing, ſheariog, and winding is done by the 
great: the price varies ; but it is three ſhillings and fix 
ence a ſcore of ſheep, where the men have one ſhiiling 


and fixpence a day at that ſeaſon of the year, 
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Folding. 


This is a capital month for the ſheep fold, and the be- 
pelt of this manuring is ſo great, that he is an idle far- 
mer who does not make the moſt of it. Now you ſhould 
old the cabbage and turnip land, which are the crops that 
in voi vill ſooneſt ſucceed the operation: the general rule for all 
r whidWanuring, Give each ſheep a ſquare yard in the f id, 
 montifſnd go two nights on the ſame land. After your cabha- 
t houſes are planted, and your turnips ſown, if the land is very 
ght, continue the folding on the turnips till they come 
up; but, after that, you muſt remove to your crops of 
palſc:, that are mown regularly for ſoiling your (cams 
Fithin the ox-houſe and ſtable. As ſoon as a ſpot is mown, 
fold it, but only one night, and immediately after horſe- 
hoe 
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hoe it. If the rows are too narrow for that or 


hand-hoe it; and if the crops are broad-caſt, harroy | 
But ener be the operation, it ſhovld follow the he 
fo as to bury the dung directly. This uſe of the n 


will laſt till about a fortnight before wheat CY ber 
you ſhould move again. 


Thiſtle the Wheats. 


In this month, the crops of wheat, if any thifile y 
ariſen in them, ſhould be weeded. The beſt manner 
performing the work is with a ſmall hand-hook. It (hoy! 
not be deferred longer than the beginning of June, or 
mage will be done to the crop by the treading. 


Dig Marle. 


This is a good ſeaſon for marling of Iand : one of the 
moſt important works that can be done in huſbandry. Al 
farmers that have marle under their fields, and do ng 
make uſe of ſuch a treaſure, are much to be pitied ; it mi 
be called the Prince of manures, 

In ſome countries, it is the eommon manure; and 1 
moſt every where to be found when dug for; in ſuc 
places the farmers have nothing to do, but to get mone 
enough to reſolve on the nndertaking ; they all acknov 
tedge the expediency of the work, and ſeldom diſpute th 
great profit of it; but in other parts, the knowledye of 
marle is very confined. It may perhaps be diſcovered 
half a century before it comes into generell ufe. In tract 
of waſte land, or ſheep-walks and warrens, let at a il 
ling or two {|:illings and fixpence an acre, marle being dif 
covered, and rendering ſuch land capable of yielUin 
noble crops of tu:nips, clover, and all forts of grain and 
pulie; the uncommon effect, and the amazing advantages 
made by it, are fo ſtriking, that the uſe ſpreads faſt. But 
on the contrary, when marle is found under richer foils, 
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«cloſed countries, for inſtance, of 10 or 12 ſhillings an 
re), the caſe is different: it will make no ſuch improve- 
gent, as on the poorer lands} and as great fortunes are 
ot ſuddenly made by the uſe of it, the farmers will not be 
gſuaded to uſe it with any ſpirit, poſſibly not at all: they 
hiok, that a rent, comparatively higher than the other 
rats; will not allow of their ſpending ſuch ſums about 
that they will not reap equal profit is undoubted, but 
hy not accept of twenty per cent advantage ? ſhould they 
ject it becauſe they cannot command fifty? If tenants are 
ickward in making uſe of marle in lands of 10 or 12 ſhil- 
Dogs an acre, their landlords ſhould ſet them the example, 
La new them that the work will anſwer well. 

Marle is of various ſorts, and lies in various ſtrata : in 
me places it is a ſoft, fat, foapy ſubſtance; in others, 
is hard as chalk, which are called ſtone-marles: ſome- 
mes you find it white, ſometimes grey; alſo blue, yellow, 
d a dark brown. In ſome counties you have ſhell- 
arle, which is compoſed of nothing but marine ſhells, 
he depths at which it lies are various: ſometimes only 
nd ee feet from the ſurface, at others ten or twelve, and 
1 ſuc ome places ſo deep, that it will not anſwer to getit at all, 
modelle ſtrata are alſo of different thickneſs from two feet to 
elve feet deep; but the general circumſtances in which 
| true marles agree, and which denote them to be real, 
e the efferveſcence with acids and the falling in water. 
he crackling in the fire is a good fign, but not alone de- 
rmioate, 

[it is uncertain what ſtrata are under a farm, it is ever ad- 
leable to ule the ſcrew-borer, to diſcover what ſoils are 
thin reach, By means of that inſtrument, you diſcover, 
ta trifling expence, it there is any marle at command. 

The beſt way of conveying it on to the land, if it does not 
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Bury deep, is to open a floping mouth, ſinking the pit 
ſoils, dually, wide enough for a cart to drive in and out; and 
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when you come to the marle, to work it away circyly 
and to keep the pit ten or fifteen feet deep, by which ne, WO: 
the expence of filling: the carts will be much leſſened. a 
expence of marling, when it is thrown! in this manner ili... 
the cart, will be, upon an average, three pence half. pen 
per load of 30 buſhels, the filling and ſpreading ; and abe 
four pence-halfpenny for the teams, carts, and drivers: 
all, eight pence per load, or L. 3'- 6'- 8 Sterling per kwWorth 
dred loads. This will be a proper quantity for an acre 
land: The benefit will laſt for twenty years. and the ly 
always be tho better for it, 

Where the marle lies too deep for this work, pits are ſult cla 
like wells, and the marle drawn up in buckets : This will «il 
alone ſix pence per load of 20 buſhels, or nine pence em 


of zo, which added to the eight pence of the above all 
one ſhilling and five pence in all; or for 100 loaforſpi 
L. 7: 1 : 8, which is the amount per acre. This expen 
will be thought high only by thoſe, who have been uſe! 
the inferior one of L. 3: 6: 8; but in reality it is oe Tus 


the cheapeſt methods of manuring land: for, confideri 
the number of years the manure laſts, the price per ann 
divided will amount to a very ſmall ſum annually. 


Dig Clay. TW 


Where marle is not to be had, clay, in'many places, 
to be found at a moderate depth. This manure has not 
of the properties by which marle is to be known ; but ye 
works wonderful improvements on many foils, Info 
light lands it has been preferred by many very good fara 
to indifferent ſorts of marle; and this preter ence has be 
the reſul: of attentive experience. dana 

But the great point concerning clay is not ſo much! 
compariſon with marle, as the uſe of it where no mari 
to be bad. 
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0a all light ſandy foils it ſhould be uſed with a confiderice 
-(xcceſs ; for the precedents of its good effects are ſo nu 
erous that they have not a doubt of its excellence. About 
e hundred loads an acre, at the ſame expence as of marle, 

u work an improvement great enough to ſhew how much 
iſtaken they are, wbo think nothing but the fineſt marles 

er hu orthy of attention; and upon heavier foils, ſuch as wer 

ams, brick earths upon clay, and looſe hollow foils, that 

ant a firmer texture, clay is an excellent manure ; but 

ere are valt tracts of ſuch land that cover very fine veins 

day, and yet the farmers know nothing of the uſe of it. 

s much to be regretted that their land-lords do not give 

hem a juſter idea, by being at the expence of claying ſome 

mall fields, until the benefit of the improvement becomes 

o lo onſpicuous. 
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Empty Ponds, 


This is a proper ſeaſon for emptying ponds, and cleanſing 
ners; for, being early in the ſummer, you will afterwards 
ave an opportunity of turning the mud over twice or 
kricez and thereby ſweetening it, and laying it -iato the 
roper ſtate for bringing it on to the land. This is a part 
 buibandry too much neglected by moſt common farmers, 
ut advantage ſhould always be taken of it by a good huf+ 
andman, when he is lucky enough to ſucceed a great ſlo- 
en; for then he will probably find all the ponds, &c. full 
t rich mud. 

It is impoſſible that pond mud, eſpecially if there is a 
beam into the water, ſhould ever fail of proving a moſt 
lent manure, when judiciouſly uſed. The method of 
managing it which has been found the molt beneficial, is 
te following. 

As ſoon as the mud is dry, and hard a to ſpit, turn 
over, and, in about three weeks or a month after, mix it 
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with an equal quantity of chalk or marle : it matters g. 
which you move: either bring the chalk to the mud. 
carry the mud to the chalk. If lime is cheap and pew 
it will be an excellent management to add about half 
quantity of mud in lime. Let the whole be mixed well 
gether, and remain until September, when it ſhould þ 
turued over again, and ſpread upon paſture or meadoy lug 
iv October. This is buſbandry that will pay any « 
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ARTICLE XLII. „ 

| crec 

Of the culture of Sain Foin, or St Foin.—Of the cultun WF pit, 
of Lucerne. * 

[From Dicksox's ACRI CULTURE. e 

T HIS graſs is, by thoſe that treat of Agriculture, Mi che! 
koned much preferable to clover in many reſpe lay | 

The crop they lay is larger; when eaten green it does cn 
hurt cattle, it makes better hay, and it continues foi gro: 
times longer in the ground. When, to theſe advantage; Way of 
is added, that a good crop of this graſs will grow upon b. 
land that will bear no other, one cannot help expreſii e rea 
the greateſt ſurprize, that all this ſhould be true, and ent. 
that the culture of St Foin fhould make fo little prog Meiſon 
in Scotland. Good graſs is almoſt as valuable here wi unde 
England. We have enough of bad land, and yet we ha e real 
little or no St Foin. I moſt acknowledge, that I am ons 
times almoſt tempted to think that the authors, who e u. 
of agriculture, borrow the conjectures of others, much mc oin de 
frequently than repreſent facts upon repeated experiet hat ha 
I muſt however do Mr Mortimer the juſtice to he! 
ſerve, that he does not pretend to any certainty in d _ 
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int, and delivers the opinions of others rather than his 
3 

As we have ſo little of this kind of graſs in Scotland, it 
.nnot be expected, that any directions can be given about 
e manner of cultivating it founded upon experience. All 
at | propoſe, is, to make ſome obſervations upon the facts 


xentioned by the authors that treat of this ſubject, and 
ſerve the greateſt credit. 


St Foin is a plant that has a very long tap-root, which is 
ble to pierce very bard earth, and which ſometiu es puſhes 
ſelf downwards even into the clifts of a rock. Mr LULL 
„, that © He was informed by a perſon of undoubted 
credit, that he had broken off one ot theſe roots in a 

pit, and meaſured the part broken off, and found it 

fourteen fret.“ The fame author meutions a vulgar 
pinion, Which is, that“ St Foin will not ſucceed on any 
land where there is not an wnd-r /tratum ot ſtone or 
chalk to ſtop the roots from running deep, or clic they 

ay the plants ſpread themſelves in the roots only, and 
cannot thrive in thoſe parts of them which are above 
ground,” Bur, inftead of expoſing the abſurdity of this 
ay of reaſoning, as Mr TULL has done, it would have 
en better to have diſtinguiſhed betwixt the opinion and 
e reaſon adduced in ſupport of it; for theſe are very dif- 
rent, 'The opinion may be well founded, though the 
aſon adduced is abſurd. The opinion may be 
"unded upon repeated experience and obſervation ; while 
ereafon may be nothing but a conjecture of ſome perſon, 
rying to account for an appearance in vegetation, that is a 
tile uncommon, It ſeems to be allowed by all, that St 
oin delights moſt in a dry foil. Deep ſoils, eſpecially thoſe 
hat have an under: ſtratam of clay or tile, are generally wet 
It the bottom; this wetneſs deſtroys the St Foin ; and this 
ay have occaſioned the opinion, that this graſs does not 
ucceed on deep ſoils. On the other hand, land that has 
No. VII. Vol. II. U u an 
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an under: ſiratum of ſtone or chalk is generally dry. & 
this ſoil then the St Foin plants naturally thrive at fir, , ict | 
- Puſhing their roots down through the clefts of the rock ch 2 
and receiving the vegetable food that the rain natur ne 
carries into theſe, continues to increaſe, and at laſt c vitt 
to the greateſt perfection. Perſons obſerving the St Fg, 
flouriſhing on this kind of land, and not knowing that i 
puthed its roots into the clefts of the rock, might conj:@y; 
that the reſiſtance which its roots met with trom the ro 
was the cauſe of this | 
The roots ot St Foin, properly nouriſhed, grow vt 
large, and the larger they are they penetrate to the great 
depth; and hence we may conclude, that the St Foin tha 
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thrives well receives a great part of its nouriſhment fro 
below the ſtaple of the ſoil, Mr TuLL mentions nin 
tenths ; but this, except in ſome very particular cafe, i 
certainly too much. Numbers of experiments howere 
diſcover, that the roots of plants extend themſclves in pri 
portion as they find proper nourithment. There is 6 
doubt therefore, that the roots of the St Foin find noni 
ment, even at the great depth to which they penetrate, 
This points out to us, not only that deep oil, or foil thy 
has a bottom through which the roots ot the St Foin d 
penetrate, is. the molt proper ſoil for this kind of graf 
but alio that it is of the greateſt importance, to cultivate 
in ſuch a manner as to render the plants moſt vigoron 
To render the plants ot St Foin vigorous, it ſeems necelin 
that there ſhould be but few of them. Then ſowing alot 
does not anſwer this purpoſe. By it indeed there may d 
as few plants of St Foin as one pleaſes ; but this ot iti 
does not make the plants vigorous, even upon a {vil iti 
may be proper for them. There are very few fields t 
are not infeſted with weeds of ſome kind or anoth: 
Theſe come up along with the St Foin when it is ſow! 


and hurt the plants as much as if the St Foin itlelf * 3 
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+ ſown, It ſeems neceſſary then, that the ſeed be ſown in 
cha manner as to render it eaſy to deſtroy the weeds that 
ne up along with it. The ſowing it in rows by a drill 
vithout doubt the moſt proper method for this; for then 
t only the weeds, but allo the ſupernumerary plants, can 
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tha ay be removed. 
j=Cur It is ſeveral years before Sr Foin comes to its full 
he wal rogth; and the number of plants ſutficieut to flock a 


44, when it is in this imperfect ſtate, will make tor the tirſt 
ir or two but a poor crop. It ſeems necciſu y therefore, 
nit be ſown in ſuch a way as to make it caly to tike up 
ats in ſuch numbers, and in ſuch order, as a:ways to 
we the proper number ia their pr per paces in the ficld, 
he ſowing in rows at proper diſtauccs, by ihe drill, se- 
iſe the pr per way ot doing this. Suppoic that a nald is 
rilled iu rows at teu inches dittance, the partitions miy be 
und-hoed, and the rows dicſſed in tuch a manner as to 
ave 4 proper number of plants. Ia this fituativa the fi id 
py remain two years. Tun one fourth uf the rows may 
taken out in pairs, in ſuch a manner as to make beds of 
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foil 6 zur inches with 11x 10WsS iu cach, aud intervals of thirty 
0 1 N | 

in e ches, which may be plowed. Next year, another fourth 


r the rows may be taken out in tne fame manner, 1o as to 
ene double rows with particions of ten inches, and inter- 
ils of thirty. All of which may be hocd, or only hoed 
ternately, as found mt proper 

The great quantity of this graſs, which the authors thar 
reit of this ſubject aſſure us may be rai ed upon an acre, 
ind the great value and excellency of the hay made of it, 
ll certainly eng ige ſome perfons to be at fome expence 
In making a compleat trial, and ev-n to make uſe of the 
de inſtead of the hoe, or hoe-plough if neceſſary. In 
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vs caſe, inſtead of taking up two contiguous rows, the 
pte-vals to be Hoed by the plough, every fourth row my 
de taken up, and the intervals dreſſed by the ſpade, aud 
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afterwards the other proper rows taken up as found n, 
convenient, till the field is left in the ſituatian as mentions at 0 


above, in double rows of ten inch partitions, and thirty ing 
intervals. Several other methods of leilening the nunyy 


of rows might be mentioned; but theſe will naturally oy 
to every perſon who makes the trial when he inſpects g 
field. | 
The plants taken up from a field of St Foin may be ſan 
another ficid z aud it the tranſplanting of St Foia ſucceed 
as well as the tran{planting of lucerne has done with Y 
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Lunin de Chateau vieux, the trouble and expence of thi 
will be ſu {ficiently ballanced by the largeneſs of the crops, 
There is this particular advantage that may be expetedt 
attend this: The St Foin may thereby be made to thrive ct 
land unfit for it when ſown, In trauſplanting, it is necc{; 
to cut off a great part of the long tap root; this prevents 
after it is put into the ground again, from ſtricking yay 
deep, and makes it paih out large roots in a {l»ping irc: 
from the place where the tap root is broken; and tht 
St Foin, thus managed, may thrive on land that is ſh dlos 
or has a'wet bottom, provided it is not overitocked wi 
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plants. M. de Chatcau vieux found, that this happened ee pe: 
the lucern which he tranſplanted; and there is ſcac fi. 
any reaſon to doubt, that the ſame will happen to the This 
Foin. was 
Any perſon that propoſes to try the culture of niit 
graſs, does not need to have it told him, that he ought H rpoſe 
be at the greateſt pains in preparing the land for it, an 
particularly in making it as free of weeds as poſſible, The 
great value of the crop ſhould naturally induce him tg 
this. : 
am very ſenſible, that many farmers muft be detertel 
from attempting to raiſe this graſs, by the trouble and ex 
pence that mult attend it. However, it muſt be remem. 


bered, that no new thing can be introduced witkout both 
thele 
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5 of; and if this plant is of half the value, that thoſe that 
lone it of the culture of it repreſent; the farmer that intro- 
ales it into any part of Scotland, will not only reap great 
be eat himſelf, but do an important ſcevice to his coun- 


Ocey fo 
2 Of the culture of Lucern +. 

{et This graſs, as well as St Foin, we have originally from 

ccc acc It is the ſame with the medica of the ancien's. The 

th WE... cacomiums given this plant by authors, both anci- 

i 1: od modern, juſtify us in making a very particular eu- 

crop vor into its culture, to try it it is poſſible to introduce it 
edo this country. | 

ive o There are indeed, ſome ſpots of it to be ſeen in diffe- 
cen et places; but theſe are not much more frequent than 
ents ey were twenty years ago; fo that it would ſcem, that 
vet farmers are {till of opinion, that the crop does not 
:Ct:01 zerballance the trouble and expence of raiſing ic; but had 
nd e the expectation of beicg able to raile a crop, nearly 
lon Weyl to what this kiud of graſs is laid to produce, and which 
| wit certainly has produced in other countries, there is ſcarcely 
ned ue perſon that bas opportunity, that would not make the 
er Al | 

the This graſs was called by the Romans, medica, becauſe 
was conſidered as a remedy tor lick cattle, and {mall 
pf tha antities are at this time cultivated in Switzeriand for this 
ght u rpoſe; or rather perhaps, becauſe it was brought fron 
it, and'dia during the Perſian wars in the time of Darius, as 
Ide Pliny 


him to 
Though this plant is hitherto cultivated in this country for 


ww rioſity only, yet the ap logy made by our author in his fieſt 
** ragraph, for treating of it, will ſufficiently excuſe us for ta- 
LY ng this chapter into our collection. As it is a curioſity. to omit 
* bot git be reckoned blame worthy ; and ſome more adventurous 

mers may be induced to try ſome experiments of it on a lar- 


hele | 
on WF: (cale, than has hitherto been attempted in this country. 
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Pliny informs us. Columella ſays, that a Fugerum, wig 
is leſs than half a Scots acre “, was ſufficient to main 
three horſcs for the whole year. 

Paladius likewiſe aſſerts the ſame thing. A hte awhy 
ſeems to think, that theſe Roman authors have eXagverg. 
ed a little, as the methods of cultivating lucern are 10 
improved, aud yei no ſuch large crops produced. In ſy 
port of this, he ſays, that a huſbandman among the Ry, 
mans allowed 20lb of lucern hay at night oaly to a wok. 
ing ox. And ſuppoſing the fame quantity to be given 1g 
a horſe, the crop becomes altogether incredible, Cu 
directs, that 18 Ib, 12 02. of hay be given to each ox at nigh 
ann Columella informs us, that 30 lo. in the day is iufficien 
for an ox, in the ſenſon of his ſevereſt labour. But they 
mentioned by this author is not lucern, but common ne 
dow hay. For after obſerving, that in dry countries th 
oxen muſt be fed at thzir cribs, with ſuch food as the 
country affords, he mentions the kinds that are reckone! 
beſt, among which he places meadow-hay. It ſeems pal 
all doubt, that Cato means the ſame kind of hay, as he 
does .not treat of the cuiture of medica, nor ſo much 
mentions it. Mr Lunin de Chateau vieux in the environ 
of Geneva, as ſhall be afterwards ſhown, raiſed crops 0 
lucern, at the rate of 8480 lb. of hay upon the Jugerun 
which aſſords near 241b. for each day through the whol: 
year; and this, according to the trials made by the ſame 
gentleman, is ſufficient food for three horſes. 

M. Luninde Chateau vieux ſays, that from an arpent of land 
- which is about 1.008 parts of a dcots acre, in the environ 
of 


et itil 
* A Jugerum, according to Columella, contained 28800 Romu 


iy Ot 
feet. A Roman foot is equal to 11,604 Engliſh inches; ſo 28800 Ro bed 
man feet are equal to 254930 Engliſh feet. The Scots acre contain able 


54760, the half of which is 27380, which is 450 feet more thi 


r0p, 
the Jugerum. A Jugerum is nearly 40. of @ Scots acre. ö 
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Geneva, planted with Lucern, he had of dry hay, lb. 

lu the year 1754 | 15390 
1755 13396 
1756 17108 
«is nearly in the proportion of eight tun upon the 5cots 
e. But this is not all; This gent cman rep eſents the 
vol this graſs as infinitely ſuverior in quality to the com- 
4 hay; and exprelsly declares, that his aorles, fed partly 
th the common hay, and partly with this hiy c op, were in 
ner order than when fed w:tn co nmon hay and oats. ile 
rs, it was his cuſtom to fee nis horſes upon tais hay in the 
mer ſeaſon, when their 1:bour was molt ſevere He adds, 
ut five or tix lib of it in a day are ſufficient for an o. dinary 
fe, This, however incredible it miy appear, i- yet patt all 
ubt, s the great exactneſs of this gentleman, n every thing 
hich he has underiaken, renders his authority unqueſti- 
ae. 

This graſs has another quality; it laſts very long. Co- 
ella fays ten years, Pli: y fays thirty years. The com- 
jon opinion is ten or twelve. M. de Chateau vieux, after 
me years experience, ſays that he does not know where 
increaſe will ſtop 3 and Mr Tull mentions a plant in his 
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rops 6 trong as ever. As almoſt all the fields of lucern that 


we filed, have been deſtroyed by the natural graſs. it is 
poſſible to determine how long it may continue, it f. eed 
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whole 
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One would think, that the proſpect of ſo valuable a crop 
dould engage the fai mer to make a complete trial. For, 
fer paying all the expence that we can ſuppoſe the cul- 
ating an acre of land in the higheſt manner can coſt, 
cr dll the crop muſt bring more profit to the farmer, than 
y other he can raiſe, But however, before it can be ex- 
ted that he will engage in this expence, it is but reiſo- 
alc that he ſhould ſee a probability of raiſing a toler:ble 
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Different plants are adapted to different climates, a 
therefore the having a valuable crop in in one place, gy, 
not make it even probable, that a valuable crop of 4, 
ſame kind of plant may be raiſed in another place wh; 
the climate is different. But then it muſt be obſerved, 
this plant has been tried already in this climate, and 1. 
found, that when the feed is good, it comes up very Ae d 
grows and ſtands the winter froſt. This makes it evident, i 
a crop of this graſs may be raiſed in Scotland, But net 
queſtion is, Whether the difference of our climate from tt 
climate of Italy, or the environs of Geneva, gives ſy 
interruption to the culture, or ſo far leſſens the crop, Hefe 
render it not worthy the expence and trouble? It is cert 
that the climate of Italy, being much warmer than the d 
mate of Scotland, the natural graſs, which is the greateſteny 
my to the lucern, is more diſcouraged, and the growth g 
the plant rendered quicker, which gives more cuttings i 
the ſeaſon, and conſequently a greater crop. But then; 
may be oppoſes to this, that ſome of our land in Scotlan 
is much. richer than the land in the environs of Geney 
that carried the large crop that has buen mentioned, Th 
land in the environs of Geneva, as ſhal bc afterwaids ſhow 
is very paor, when con pil cd to tlic land cf our corn coun 
tries in Scotland. And where the land i, better, it un 
be expected, that, if the p oper culture is given, the cutting 
though fewer in number in the ſeaſon than in a warn 


climate, will however be more plentiful, and the crop ont 
whole thereby rendered equal. It is true, that there is mud 
greater difficulty in making hay here than in that climatz 
which may occaſion {ome inconveniency ; but ſome methe 
may poſſibly be fallen upon to remove this inconvenienc 


when there is more of this graſs than the farmer can dil 


pole of withovt making it into hay. 
Though the plants of lucern raiſed in this country har 


ſtood the winter, yet ſome doubt may remain, whether ol 14 
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tes, 1 -re froſts may not deſtroy it. To remove all doubts of 
ce, H kind, let it be obſerved, that in the year 1755, the froſt 
of be enrirons of Geneva was fo ſevere, that M de Reau- 


o thermometer was ſome days ar different times 8, 9, 
5 u, 12, and 13 degrees below the freezing point, and 
the third of February a thermometer in the open air ſtood 
6 degrees below freezing. It is ſaid, that in the ſevere 
ner in this iſland, in the year 1739-40, Fareoheit's ther- 
ometer, funk only to 12 degrees. The 16th degtce 
bow freezing point in M. de Reaumer's thermome- 
r, is equal to the third degree of Farenheit's, and 
W.rcfore the cold in the environs of Geneva in the year 
was nine degrees in Farenheit's thermometer, below 
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the «| * it was in Britain, in the year 1739-40, and as none 
teſt eye lucern ſuffered in the environs of Geneva in that 
wth re froſt, we need not be afraid that it will ſuffer in any 
ing ol that this country is liable to. 
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As there is then a very ſtrong probability, chat this valu- 
ble plant may be cultivated with ſucceſs in Scotland, I ſhall 
roceed to repreſent the culture given it by thoſe perſons who 
ak ſuch encomiums upon it, and ſhall begin with the method 
{cultivating it among the Romans as given by Columella. 

To prepare the land for the ſced, this author requires 
ut it be plowed in the begiuning of October, a ſecond time 
att the fir it of Feb: vary with great care, all he todes carried 
warme, and the clods broken. He requires that it be plowed 
third time in the month of March, and well harrowed 3 
ad when thus prepared, that it be made into beds of ten feet 
road, and fifty feet long, old dung thrown upon it, and 
ben ſown in the end of April in the proportion of a Cya- 
bus + of feed to fifty ſquare feet. He directs turther, that 
ecarth be drawn over it with wooden rakes, immedi- 
tey after it is ſowo, declaring that the heat of the fun, 
No. VII. Vor. II. X x | and 
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+ A cyathus is about ,*_ of an Engliſh pint. The foods are ex- 
Emely ſmall, being about the ſiae of Poppy - ſeeds, or rather ſmaller. 
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and touching it with any iron tool, is deſtructive. H. 1 
quires that it be carefully weeded from time to time, 1 
it be watered very often after it is cut; and that the fir 
crop be not eut till it has put forth ſome of its ſeeds, 

Mr Tull, with a deſign ro ſhow the abſurdity of all ü 
methods practiſed for cultivating this graſs, attemps to tw 
this practice of the Romans into ridicule. It would hat 
been much better, if he had confidered the matter wir 
more attention, and not have put his own conjectures in 
the place of their practices. He cannot account for the 
emplpying ſo much time and labour about it, except it way 
to find employment for their ſlaves. But he would n 
have expreſſed himſelf in this manner, had he conlidereq, 
that when this labour was given to the medica, as ſhall by 
afterwards ſhown,,a labouring flave coſt about L. go, 
L. 60; that thele ſlaves were cloathed and fed at almoſ 
as great expence, as the labouring ſervants in England, ay 
that the intereſt of money was then fix per cent, pi 
monthly. He was very ſolicitous in promoting a darling 
ſcheme, and this made him likewile over-look what Co- 
lumella fays, that a Jugerum of this graſs would fully main. 
tain three horſes for the whole year, would laſt ten year, 
and the land be improved by it. The mentioning the number 
of cattle that any crop is ſufficient to maintain, is the proper 

way of aſcertaining its value; for by this we can always 
judge of its value, whatever may be the difference of the 
value of money. In this proportion a Scots acre of thi 
graſs may be juſtly valued at preſent at L. 36, which is al. 
lowing, no more than 4d-pence a day for each horſe; and 
if 6d is allowed, the value of the Engliſh acre will be a 
great, as the acre of aſparagus, or cabbage plants, which 
Mr Tull places in oppoſition to it. Is there any farmer that 
would not think the higheſt culture he could give, wel 
beſtowed upon an acre, the produce of which is ſo valu- 
able ? 
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erſtition, in not allowing an iron tool to touch their medica; 
L 
tools of iron might have been contrived, that would 


f all ec greatly aſſiſted them in weeding it. But though their 
to u iperſtition in this and many other things deſerves to be 
1d u odemned, yet I am far from being certain that the great 
ter vu ea among them deſerve to be condemned for their com- 
tures in yigg with it. When this is ſeriouſly conſidered, it will 
for tie spear perhaps an 4aftance of their wiſdom rather than 
t it A their folly, The adhering to theſe ſuperſticions in agricul- 
uld nal ore was more neceſſary than in any other thing. There 


lideres, MW re very few tenants among them that rented fars.s fron 


(hall Ege proprietors, as in Britain: The farms were generaily in 
» 50, de hands of the proprietors themſelves. Theſe gentlemen 
almot WW for the moſt part reſided at Rome, and managed their tarms 
id, an I flaves under the direction of a bailliff, villicus, or a 


„ pai 
larling 
at Co- 
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rOper 


grieve, as we call ſuch a perſon in Scotland. This Bailliff 
ras commonly choſen from among the flaves ; ſuch per- 
ſons, we may well ſuppoſe, were very ſuperſtitious, and 
when the whole management of agriculture was in their 
hands, it became neceſſary, in ſome degree, to humour 
their ſuperſtitions. When Virgil ſays, * The moon too 
' hath allotted days auſpicious for works, ſome in one 
' order, and ſome in another. Shun the fifth.” No man 
of common ſenſe imagines, that Virgil himſelf was ſo ſu- 
perſtitious, as to believe, that any piece of work would ſue- 


Iways 
of the 
F this 


s al- ceed worſe on the fifth day of the moon than on the fourth, 
and or that it was better to take a journey on the ninth day, 
de s than on the tenth. But theſe being the received opinions 
hich ot the common people, he humours them therein, chat he 
that may receive the more credit in maiters of importance. 

well 


It is probable, that Columella might likewiſe humour 
alu- the vulgar ſuperſtition in this and other things. He men- 
tions the kind of weather that the riſing and ſetting of the 
ferent conſtellations forebod; not that he believed that 


this 


ur Tull very juſtly condemns the Romans for their ſu 
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this weather would actually happen, but in conformity 1 
the vulgar opinion. We find, that he wrote ſome hy 


' againſt the aſtrologers upon this very ſubje&, and he ſpeat Th 
of the Chaldeans as impudeat in affirming, as a thing ce. with 
tainly to be depended upon, that the changes of the air u ;atur 
ſwer to certain ſtated days. | and 1 

The covering the lucerne ſeed by the plough, as was Mu this ! 
common way in their corn and pulſe, or perhaps even vu vs 
their ordinary harrows with iron teeth, was found deſtryc. Wi great 
tive: Hence the received opinion that iron was hurtful u Cen 
it. And although Columella might impute this to the try: plant 
cauſe, the burying the ſeeds too deep, yet he might adhere ſucc 
to the ſuperſtition as the moſt proper way to prevent this to re 
misfortune, which might frequently have happened, if ef 

| flaves had been allowed to make uſe of their iron tools, beg 
which might thereby have been the occaſion of dil 1 
couraging the culture of ſo uſeful a plant. the 

That the manner of cultivating this plant, lately intro: dire 
duced, is preferable to the manner in which it was cultivatei == 
by the Romans, I ſhall very chearfully allow; but if, by the v 


culture which they gave, ſuch crops were raiſed as we have 
mentioned, they had no reaſon to change their method, Wi bee 
and we have no reaſon to repreſent it as ridiculous or ab- n. 
ſurd. But this method cannot be ſo eaſily followed, nor = 
indeed would it be ſo ſucceſsful in this country as in ltaly, pro 
The land in Italy is generally light, and the heats are {WM the 
great as often to burn up the graſs : this made it eaſy for | 
them to keep the lucerne free trom weeds, at leaſt much WW b 
eaſier than in this country, where our beſt land becomes WW 
hard in a ſhort time, and where the common graſs makes WI pa 
ſach quick progreſs. It is this that has preyented in 2 re: 
great meaſure the ſucceſs of any trials that have been made Will of 
in Scotland. In a few years the ſurface becomes ſo hard, pe 
and the turf ſo ſtrong, that there is no poſſibility of getting Wl © 


the better of it, ſo that at laſt it deſtroys the lucern; and in 
| this 
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;his too, it is probable, long before the plant arrives at their 
greateſt perfection. 

This ſhows, that we cannot hope to cultivate this graſs 
with ſucceſs, unleſs we fall upon ſome way to deſtroy the 
natural graſs, and prevent the ſurfice from becoming hard 
and impenetrable : And in no way as yet found out, can 
this be done effectually but by hot ſe:hoeing. This is what 
was propoſed by Mr Tull, and has been practiſed with the 
greateſt ſucceſs by M. de Chateau vieux in the environs of 
Geneva, a crop that ſucceeds at Geneva, ariſing from a 
plant that is in the ground all winter, may be expected to 
ſucceed likewiſe in Scotland, It may be of uſe therefore, 
to repreſent in what manner this gentleman cultivates this 
T p{cful and valuable plant, according to the accounts which 
be gives of it himſclf, in his letters to M. du Hamel, 
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f d, This gentleman mentions nothing in particular, about 
the method of preparing the ground; only when giving 
intro. directions about the tranſplanting the lucern, he ſays, that 
tivate( MY 25 the lucern is to remain ſeveral years on the ſame ground, 
by the vo pains ſhould be ſpared in p <paring the cath. The 
e hae land on which he tried ſome of his experiments, had not 
ethod, WW been dunged for ſome years, However, the land on which 
or ab · oy experiments are made in Scotl ind ſhould be prepared 
„ nor 25 well as poſſible. The crop encreaſcd in a very (mall 
Italy. proportion of its value, will do more than over-ballance all 
re ſo he expence of preparation. 
Y for He tried the ſowing the lucern both in rows, in the beds 
much where it was intended it ſhould ſtand ; and the fowing it in a 


omes WW curſery, and afterwards tranſplanting it into the beds pre- 
akes WY pared for it. He prefers the tranſplanting, and gives this 
in 2 reaſon, that the lucern when tranſplanted, having a part 
nade Wi of its perpendicular root cut off, inſtead of puſhing per- 
ard, pendicularly downwards one principal root, as it does when 
ting foro, puſhes out numbers of large lateral roots, which, be- 
and ing broke in the culture given it, branch out alſo into 
this others 
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others, This reaſon is ſufficient to determine us to thi 
practice; for though the root that nature has given thi 
plant, is the moſt proper to enable it to contend with the 
other plants around it in its natural ſtate ; yet by divid. 
ing this root into many, and giving theſe a direction nezr. 
er the ſurtace, it is rendered the more eaſily cultivated, aud 
made to flouriſh in foils, in which, if left in its natura 
ftaie, it could not live. It will not be amiſs however, tha 
we add ſome other reaſons in favour of tranſplanting, 

The land on which the lucern is to be planted, may he 
prepared during the ſummer, by which means the field, 
when planted with lucern in the autumn, muſt be in a muck 
better tituation, than if it had been ſown in the ſpring, even 
ſuppoſing, that the land had been failowed in the former 
ſeaſon ; and when it is ſown in the ſpring in beds for horſe 
hoeing, the firſt year's crop is very ſmall, and can ſcarcely 
be ſuppoſed to exceed it in value the expence of culture; 
fo that by tranſplanting, one year is ſaved. 

There is another thing that may be mentioned: by tran. 
planting the lucern, the rows can be more regularly plz. 
ced, and the intended diſtanc s more exactly kept. This is 
of greater importance, than perhaps appears at firſt ſight, 
Thereby the hoeing can be performed more perfectly, 
and with leſs labour, and inſtrume ats may be made ule of, 
like thoſe contrived by M. de Chateau vieux, which with 
great exactneſs, may perform the whole work necel- 
ſary in the alleys or intervals at once going; and alter nate- 
ly turn the earth from the rows, or tow.rds them, as 1s re- 
ceſſary. To theſe I ſhall only add, that thereby the plants 
are ſet at the exact diſtances intended, and there is thereby 
2 great ſaving of ſeed, wuich, though a 1mall article, ought 
not to be overlooked. 

The advantages of tranſplanting are confirmed by the 
experience of M. de Cha eau vieux; for he ſays, that the 


jucern, which he drilled iv beds, where it remained with- 
out 


. 


fut being tranſplanted, was not by far fo ſtrong and flou- 


) thi riſhing, as that which he had tranſplant. d. Hz obſ:rves ia 
n thi WY £10urs of tranſplanting, that when ſeed is ſown in tue 
th the place where it is to ſtand, it requires to be thinned, which 
divid. operation takes up more time than traſplanti g. 
Near. This gentleman likewiſe tried the lucern in ſingle beds, three 
4, and ſcet wide with ſingle rows, in beds three feet nine iaches wide 
atura] vith double rows, and in beds four feet three inches wide, 
tha WW vich triple rows“. The plants in the fingle rows, were fix 
inches aſunder, and thoſe in the double and triple rows 
ay be were about eight or nine inches In a courſe of three 
ficld rears, he found, that a ſingle. row produced more than a 
much triple row of the fame length. 
even Forty toiſes of a ſingle row, produced of "Ws hay, 
race in the year 1754 205 lib, 
orſe- in the year 1755 297 
reely in the year 1756 _ 201 
ure; — 
in all 783 
ranſ. Forty toiſes of a triple row, produced, 
pla. in the year 1754 169 lib. 
his in the year 1755 | 180 
Gohe, in the year 1756 226 
Ctly, l 
4 ; in all 575 
1 The ſingle row produced in three years 703 
15 The triple row produced in the ſame time. 575 
nate The ſingle row produced more than the triple 128 
s be- 
* * Suppoſing an Engliſh foot to be 1000. The French foot is 


1068 of the ſame parts, So that three French feet are equal 
to three feet two inches and one half Engliſh. Three feet nine 
inches French, to four feet Ergliſh ; and four feet three inches 
french, to four feet ſix inches Engliſh, 
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It muſt be obſerved, that the ſingle rows were only three 
feet diſtant from each other, but that from the middle of om 
triple row, to the middle of another, was four feet thre 
inches; ſo that there were 68 ſingle rows in 40 toiſes, i 
the ſame ſpace with 48 triple rows. 

68 Single rows of 40 toiſes, at the above rate of 


703 libs in 3 years produced, i 4780 
48 Triple rows of 40 toiſes, at the above rate of i FS 
575 libs in 3 years produced, 276% BY on! 
So that the field in ſingle rows produced, almoſt the oy. ſtre 
ble of the field in triple rows ; a difference ſo conſiderable 1 


could not be produced by any accident. M. de Chateu e 
vieux however does not pretend, from this experiment, u 
determine that the planting in ſingle rows is the beſt Way, 
as things may appear otherwife in other trials; though j 
is natural to ſuppoſe, that the crop in ſingle rows will ex. 
cced the crop in the double or triple rows, . ſtill more in 
after years, than in the firſt three or four. - 

It has been already obſerved, that M. de Chateau viem 
ſet the plants in the ſingle rows at fix inches diſtance one 
from another; he is of opinion, that they ought never tg 
be ſet nearer. From what he ſays, it is natural to think 3 


that they would do much better at a greater diſtance. He 6 
. obſerves, that after the firſt cutting, the ſtaik formed it * 


ſelf into a head upon the top ot the roots juſt above tbe 
ground, and that this head extended itſelf every year. The 
firſt year this head was from two to three inches wide; on 
the ſecond it was generally about fix inches over; and in 
the third year, almoſt one halt of the plants had crowns of 
10, or 12 inches diameter: and as they had not room to 
extend themſclvcs along the rows, had taken an oval form 
to the ſides on which they met w th no interruption. 

If the farmer then has reaſon to expect, that the plants of 
Lucern, which he ;cts, will flouriſh in the ſame manner, it 
would be better to {ct them at a greater diſtance from one 
another 
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7 they other than ſix inches. The? this ſhould leſſen the crop in 
e of o 4 firſt two years; yet it is probable, that it would render it 
As er afterwards, as plants always thrive beſt, when they 
iſes, i 


neet with leaſt interruption. Had the plants in the rows, 
mentioned by M. de Chateau vieux, been ſet at 8 or 10 inches 
litance, they would have covered the furface with their 
owns as much in the third year, as they did when ſet 
only at fix inches diſtance, and the plants themſelves being 
tronger, would have produced a larger crop. 

This gentleman is of opinion, that the beds or ridges 
upon which the lucern is to be planted, ought to be raiſed 
in the middle, which can eaſily be done by the plough 
in forming them; that a ſmall trench, of two or three 

inches deep, ought to be drawn in the middle, and that 
I the bottom of this trench the plants ought to be fer, co- 
rered with earth up to the neck. Theſe directions are 
certainly very proper: the raiſing the ridges makes a great- 
er depth of mould, makes the ſoil looſe where the bottom 
of the root 1s placed, by which means the plant ſtrikes root 
the more caſily, and is the better nourithed, by ſetting the 
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T5 plants in the bottom of the ſmall trench, they are preſer- 
_ red from the drought, and the culture given afterwards, 
„ does not render ſo much of their tops bare, as it does when 
** they are ſet higher. : 
e the He ſays, if the lucern is ſown in ſpring in a warm foil, 
The it will be ready for being tranſplanted in autumn, chat Sep- 
3 on tember is the proper ſealon tor this, as the plants, if [ct 
id 10 then, will have time to ſtrike root before winter; that if 
ns of the weather is too hot and dry in that month, they may 
m to 


be ſet in October, provided it does not freeze; and that if 
the warm and dry weather prevents the trani{pianting in 
September or October, then the work ſhould be delayed 


form 


ts of il the ſpring. In the environs of Geneva, | ſuppoſe, that 
r, it the tranſition from heat to cold, is much quicke: than in 
one 


Scotland: ſo that it may ſometimes happen in that place, 
ther No. VII. Vol. il. Yy from 
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from the quickneſs of this tranſition, that there is n pro. 
per ſeaſon for tranſplanting the lucern in autumn, but thi 
can ſcarcely ever happen in this country, and therefore th 


autumn may be conſidered by us, as the proper ſeaſon f T 
tranſplanting lucern: The delaying it till the ſpring is ring 
real diſadvantage, and therefore ought never to be ore very 
but in a caſe of neceſſity; for the firſt crop after trau. mad 
planting, according to M. de Chateau vieux, will be co. iolt: 
ſiderable if this is done in the autumn, but very ſmall if con 
done in the ſpring. > | js tl 

Though ſeed ſown in the ſpring produces plants fi by 
for being tranſplanted in the autumn, yet this genile. inte 
man obſerves, that plants two or thrce years old may be the 
uſed. It is probable, that even much older plants than theſe in 
will ſucceed. M. du Hamel fays, that he took up the plant | 
of a field of very old lucern, and ſet them in trenches. n0 
They were ſo old, that all his labourers ſaid they were wore n0 
out, and yet there was not one of them that failed. They in 
yielded three cuttings the ſ:afon after, though the ſoil wa th 
not very proper for them. | tw 

M. de Chateau vieux directs, that the plants be taken fic 
out of the nurſery with great care, that the roots may not di 
be damaged; that the roots be left about fix or ſeven p. 
inches long; that the green tops be cut off, within about fl 
two inches of the crown; that they be put into water as i 
ſoon as tiken up, there to remain till planted ; and that 0 
they be planted with a planting ſtick in the ſame manner 8 
as cabbages. e 


He does not give any particular direction as to the times b 
of horſe-hoeing, only ſays in the general, that it is his opi- k 
nion, that the alleys ſh: uld be ſth red once in the month, 
during the whole time that the lucern is in a growing ſtate, 
| 


With reſpect 10 weedins, he ſays, that greit care ſhould be 
taken nat to tuffer any weeds to grow amongſt the Jucern, | 


at jealt for the two or three Il it years; and for this pur- | 
| purpole, 
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purpoſe, that the rows ſhould be weeded by hand, as well 


but thi is the edge of the alleys near the plants, where the horſc- 
fore the hoeing cannot go. 
ſon fy; The propoling to hoe the plants once in the month, du- 
og is 4 ring the growing of the lucern may, perhaps, be thought 
e done very troubleſome and expenſive; but if the foil is once 
" tranſ, made free and open, this can be done very eaſily by the 
be con inſtrumenis which this gentleman has contrived. He has 
mall i; WY contrived one, by which the earth in the middle of the alley, 
is thrown on each fide towards the rows; and another, 
gts fir by which the earth from the two rows, is thrown 
gentle into the middle of the alley; ſo chat at once going, 
Jay be the whole work neceſſary in the alley is performed; and 
1 theſe ia this way an acre may be hoed in leſs than three hours. 
plant AY There is one difficulty which neither Meſſrs du Hamel 


nor de Chateau vicux take any notice of. Perhaps it is 
not a great difficulty either in the environs of Geneva nor 
in France where the ſummers are hot. What I mean is, 


the making of hay, Perhaps in theſe countries, in a day or 
two, the hay may be in a ſitua tion to be carried from the 


nches, 
Wore 
They 


| was 


aken held, and put up in ricks. In this caſe there is very little 
not difficulty, But it is otherwiſe in this country. Many days 
even pas atter the hay is cut in our fields, before it is in a proper 
bout ſituation to be put in ricks; and what to do with it belore 
r as that time it is not ſo eaſy to determine. Mr Tull was ſenſible 
that of this difficulty, and therefore to make the hay of horſe-hoed 


ner St Foin, he propoſes that every ſecond alley ſhall be left unho- 


ech and that the hay ſhall be made upon the unhoed alleys. But 


mes this ſpace not being three feet wide, cannot allow the ſmalleſt 
JPi- kind of ricks to be put up upon it, and therefore the hay mult 
th, ſtill be carried off while green. Belides, on this plau the rows 
te, want their proper culture, and the culture to the unhoed al- 
be leys muſt be ſeverer when given, But this ſhould be no ob- 
n, jection to the making trials to cultivate this graſs. There is 
Ir- ſtill a great demand for green forrage; no kind of graſs 
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tan be ſuppoſed to anſwer ſo well for this as lucern, wy 
before there are ſuch quantities of this graſs, as cannot hy 
diſpoſed of in green forrage, ſome better method of mak, di 
the hay may be found out, than has as yet been thought of banks 
Perhaps it may be found worth while to have a machin 
made on purpoſe for carrying it from the field, and 19 ban 
a piece of graſs ground ſet a part on purpoſe for mak ny 
the hay. If a crop can be raiſed in Scotland, acarly of the WM Es 
value of thoſe mentioned by M. de Chatcau vieux, it may 
afford a very great expence in making the hay; and ſuch 
a proſpect muſt naturiily engage perſons to contrive tt; 
beſt methods for this purpoſe. 

I have already obſerved, that M. de Chateau vieux hy 
contrivec iuſtruments by which the whole work neceſſuy 
in the alley is performed at once going. The one is in the 
form of a plough with two mould-boards, and a thare, with 
a fin on each fide, or, as we call it in >cotland, a lock vih 
a double feather. This plough may be made either vith 
or without a coulter, as the foil requires. 

The other is formed, by placing two ſhort beams on ech 

ſide of the long beam, fixed itrongly to it by croſs bars, 
each of theſe ſhort beams has a ſhire fixed to it, with a 
long neck, and an eye into which the beam gocs, and the 
fins are placed in ſuch a manner as to ſerve for moui- 
boards, which turn the earth towards each other. Theſe 
ſhort beams are ſet at ſuch a diſtance from each other as to aud 
anſwer preciſely the width of the alleys. 

If the ſoil is in its nature free and open, and if the field 
is well fallowed before the lucern is planted, it is probable 
that the whole work may be performed by inſtruments of 
this kind, and that thoſe inſtruments may be made in ſuch 2 
2 manner as to go twice, or oftner, in one place, ſo as to tir =P 
the ſoil to a conſiderable depth where it will allow. 

I am perſuaded, that good crops of this valuable plant 


can be raiſed in Scotland, in no other way than this that 
| has 


* 
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been mentioned, and whoever is ſo happy as by 


N, 2 
* convince the farmers in his neighbourhood of the 


100t he nals to | 
makin, WR. gibility of raiſing ſo valuable a crop, will merit the 
ght of n inks of all the lovers of agriculture, 

LaChing 
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ARTICLE XLIL 


4n Es84AY on the MANAGEMENT of HOGS; including 
Experiments on Rearing and Fattening them: By 
| ſuch ARTHUR YounG Eſq; 


'E [he 


[ Continued from p. 316. ] 
EXPERIMENT. V. 
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T the time of the preceeding experiment, eight hogs, 

of equal ſize, were divided into two lots, and confin- 

«ji to two ſtyes. Four were fed fourteen days on clover 

own, and the other four on lucern mown; they were given 

it the ſame time, and in the ſame ſtyes. At the end of that 

ime they were viewed attentively : both were bad, but the 
cover ones much the worſt, one near dying. 


EXPERIMENT. VI. 
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The month of December, 1766, twenty pigs, that had 


heſe deen weaned a month, were draughted into four parcels, 

s to ad kept that month, ſeparately, in the following manner. 
No 1. Boiled carrots. 

held 2. Boiled potatoes. 

able 3. Boiled turnips. 

dd 4- Boiled cabbages. 

* At the end of the month they were turned out and view- 

ſor td attentively. The reſult was, 

ant No 1. The beſt, —boiled carrots. 

* 2. Next, — boiled potatoes. 

; 3. and 4. Equal, —all nearly dead. 
* Carrots 
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Carrots continue is every trial ſuperior to all cOmmyy 
vegetable food. I am not at all ſurpriſed at the ill jy, 
of turnips and cabbages. 


TAPRAIMENT. VI 


In June, 1767, I draughted from my hogs twenty th 
were of a perfect equality in ſize and appearance; g 
were even half grown; marked them into four lots, 2 
turned 


No 1. Into my clover field. 
2. lucern ditto. 
4 - ſainfoine ditto. Milk 
4. burnet ditto. 


Tn another month they were drove up and viewed ; 1M 
Tciult was, 


& 


No 2. The fineſt, —lucern. 
1. Next, —clover. 
3. Next. —ſainfoine. 
4. very indifferent, - · burnet. 


The reſult of this expe: iment I think deciſive in favou 
of lucern, and likewile in the proportionable merit ot th 
ot er articies. But this muit be farther enquired into i 
future experiments. 


EXPERIMENT WII. 


In January 1768, three ſows, very much alike in 4 
reſp &s, pigged, one ſeven pigs, another eight, the third x 
u about 4 weck. I ordered them to be fed diſtinCtly, 


No 1. With raw carrots. 
2. Wich ſkim milk. 
3+ Common waſh of the better ſort. 


Ina fortnight they were viewed. The pigs 1 
01 


* 
No 2. Were the fatteſt, Kim milk, 


I. Next. — raw carrots. 


z Worſt, Common waſh. 
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This experiment is not decifive,. for reaſons too tedious 
mention; but yet the reſult ſhould urge the attentive 
p vary theſe experiments, that certainty may at laſt be 
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ts, aa OBSERVATIONS. 


The general reſult of theſe trials is drawn into one view 
a very few words. 

Milk mixt with pollard appears to be, of all food, the 
ot proper for rearing of pigs, 

Milk alone 13 good, 

Boiled carrots, excellent, and fully proved to be ſufficient 
xr any farmer to depend on, who does not keep a good 
ary. 

2 are alſo a very good food. 

Turnips, cabbages, and malt-duſt, very bad. 

Of green food, that which is growing, is clearly the beſt ; 
own and given in ſtyes, it is pernicious, 

In the field, lucern is ſuperior to all the reſt. Clover 


omes next, then ſainfoin: all theſe three are good, Bur- 
et laſt, and bad. 


Exeriments on fattening of Hogs 
EXPERIMENT I 


In February, 1765, I weighed a buſhel of white boiling. 
ale, the weight was ſeventy-one pounds, the price 45. 
\ buſhel of pollard, twenty-five pounds one qua ter, price 
A buſhel of bran, fifteen pounds one quarter, price 


dd, Quere, which is the cheapeſt food for hogs. ſe- 
*uty-one pounds at 4s, or twenty-five pounds at 8 7? 
Lie peaſe are ſix times the price of the pollard, and only 
No cc times the weight. 


THE 
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I drew four pigs from my herd, of equal appearance, i 
vided them into two lots, and weighed them alive, 


. 
No. 1. weighed 6 5 An 
2. 6 7 add 
. 0 3 
| 4: 92 No. 
Lot 1. contained the hogs No. 1 and 2, weight 12 8. 1p c 
Lot 2. contained the hogs No. 3 and 4, weight 12 8. 1 x 
The equality of theſe weights is remarkable; but, in x ag 
hundred hogs, I do not think my bailiff would miſtake n N 
pounds in half a dozen ſtone. ug 
Lot 1. was confined to a ſtye, and had eight buſhel; 5 
peaſe given them, weight 565 pounds, price 1 /. 124. E : 
Lot 2. was confined to a ſtye, and had forty-eight byſ an 
els of pollard given them, weight 1212 pounds, Price 1 CG 
125. Both the pollard and peaſe were given dry with u. \þ 
ter in a trough. Each lot was weighed, as ſoon as the too Cc 
was done, The reſult was, 4 . 
8. P be ac 
No. 1. Weighed 19 2 
2. — 21 8. P. 
Superiority of No 2 is 2 3 1 
Add 1 pound, the firſt inequality 0 1 
| Toral ſuperiority 2 4 
A ſingle experiment muſt not be ſuppoſed to decid 
this matter, but future ones may determine it. 
SATEAAIMENT 1 
| Fach 
In January 1766, I drew from the herd ten hogs, as equi reſult 
No, 


in azc as poſſible, and weighed them alive in five lots. 
No1 


6 2387-4 


FP. 8. 

No 1 Weighed 13 4 
2—— 12 6 

3 — 13 © 

4 12 11 
35 1 


ance, (; 


b . 


A nearer equality than this, in matters that can neither 
aaded to nor diminiſhed, can ſcarcely be expected. 


No. 1. was fatted with white peaſe, that weighed ſixty- 
x pounds per buſhel ; the price 30 s. per quarter. 

No. 2. with pollard, that weighed twenty-two pounds per 
hel ; the price 9 d. per buſhel. 

No. 3. with buck-wheat, that weighed forty-ſeven pounds 
r buſhel ; the price 2 5. 3 d. per buſhcl 

No. 4. with boiled potatoes, that weighed fifty- four 
ounds per buſhel ; the price 2 3. per buſhel. 

No. F. with boiled carrots, that weighed raw fifty five 
nds per buſhel ; the price 1 s. t d. per buſhel. 

thought it beſt to fix on a given ſum, as proper to fat 
ach hog. The people | conſulted were of opinion, that 
gut buſhels of white peaſe were neceſſary to tat one ſuch 
oz well, This I accordingly fixed on as my criterion. 
he account of the expence theretore ſtood thus: 


8. 12} 
8. 11P 
, in 1 
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ſhels | 
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. 
No. 1. Peaſe, 16 buſhels - - - 'S 
2. Pollard, &0 buſhels — - 9 8 © © 
3. Buck-wheat, 27 buſhels - — 1 
4. Potatoes, 28 buſhels, 2 J. 165. 
Labour and coals 4 
80 0 
5. Carrots, 49 buſhels, 2 13 2 
Labour and coals, 5 10 
"I. 


loch lot was weighed as ſoon as ti food was done. The 
reſult was as follows: 


No. VII. Vol. II. 2 2 EF, 


C 39 


P. 
No. 1. weighed 27 6 
8 9 
3. — „ 
A 
5. 31 0 


It is evident from this experiment, that carrots boiled. 
ſuperior to any other food. I did not expect that pon 
would be ſo much inferior; but I have found from d. 
other trials ſince, that it is requiſite to mix the mei 
ſome kind of corn with them. Pollard in this rial, x 
the laſt, is ſuperior to peaſe. 
In January, &c. 1766, having a large number of ht 
fatting, I purchaſed various kinds of tood for them, whi 
were given them, ſome alone, and others mixt together, 
diſcover which fatted them in the cheapeſt and quick 
manner ; this being, in the opinion of ſome, a fairer y 
of diſcovering the nature of every kind of food, than; 
other method. 


EXPERIMENT. II. 


Seventy- ſix hogs, from ſeven to fourteen ſtone lean, 
in ſcven days, after nine days faiting, 


17 quarters 5 buſhels pollard - - - 
1 buſhel, beans'* = - * £ 
7 quarters 2 buſhels, peaſe, ground - - 
3 quarters 5 buſhels, or 2 J. 7 s. per diem, 


EXPERIMENT IV. 


| m 
Eighty-cight hogs cat in twelve hours, 
Q. B. „ 
1 6 buck wheat - - — 1 11 6 
o 2 peaſe-meal - - - 20 UB 
1 3 bn 3 2% 40 The 
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EXPERIMENT V. 


ſame hogs eat next day, two qrs. of "EW x 
white peale, - - — - ee: TOS 


EXPERIMENT MM 


boiled The next day, _— - - S4 40 
t Potat x quarter of peale unt. - 1 18 © 
om : buſhels of buck-wheat - < | = oO 4 6 
e mea] 66+ £24 


rial, a; : "0 5 


From this day's quantity, I ſhould think they either did 
x like the buck-wheat ſo well as the peaſc, or the buck- 


r of he 
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Wis a much more filling food; but two quarters of 
af. were the greateſt qu4ntity of that food they cat 
one day, during the whole — 


EXPERIMENT VI. 


The next day they eat 2 quarters * 4 
of buck wheat. — - - 1 16 9 


This day's fatting is in ſome meaſure a proof that buck- 
heat i- an agreeable food to them, ſince they eat as large 
quantity as of peaſe; but they ought to have eat as much 
yore of it, if the proportion lies in the weight and price. 


EXPERIMENT VIII. 


The next day they eat 2 quarters and a half of peaſe- /. s. d. 
meal buck- Wheat flour, and pollard mixed, the pro- 


portion 13 5. 4 d. per quarter. 1164 
. : 
EXPERIMENT IX, 
) 
5 The next ſeven days they eat 22 quarters and a half 17 4 
, of the aboye mixture, at 13 J. 4 d. per quarter. 150 0 
| 
\ Carry over. 15 © © 


Brought 


36 } 
0 


L 4. 

Brought over 16 9 
1 Quarter and a half of buck wheat PL Sy * 
7 Buſhels of peaſe - - - _ 
3 quarters and a half are 1 


2 . 9. per day 7 5 


The quantity the hogs eat of this mixture, ang the 50 
thriving extremely well with it, is a ſtrong proof that. pe 
ta 


different qualities of the ſeveral ſorts being fincly incory 
rated in the mixture of their flour, contributed much 
the forwarding of their fatting ; and the proportions ſie 
that they eat more than when fed with one only. L 


CTACEARINENT . 


The next day they eat &. is i , 
t Quarter of buck-wheat . "TW - o 18 
7 Buſheis of Peaſe - - . 
3 2 5 J 
SESSCTEARIMENT, X. 
The next day they eat 4 * i 
1 Quarter 4 buſhels of peaſe - - 2 5 0 
EXPERIMENT. I. 
The next W they eat, 6: 2 © 
1 Quarter 4 buſhels of peaſe - - - 16 ; 
1 Buſhel of buck-wheat - . a 0 2 
AE 
EXPERIMENT. XIII. 
The next eighteen days they eat, 1 
24 Quirters 1 buſhel of peaſe · meal „ 3900 & 
6 Quaiters of ba:ley-meal . = > T9 
1 Quarter 1 buſhel buck wheat flour - „ -- 
7 Cuarters 4 buſhels of polard - - 9 = 
I Quarter of bran - . - 3 
2 Quarters one buſhel are — b 
2 /. 15 J. per day. 49 16 19 


C- gor- J 


The difference of two quarters and three and a half, in 
expcriment IX, is remarkable, and ſeems to prove, that the 
hogs cat by weight and value, and not by meaſure : the 
quantities are very different, but the prices do not vary 
<qually, No. 10, 11, 12, are whole grain, at forty-five 
pounds per day. This is all ground, and they eat ten 

unds a day more; from which I conclude, that the meal 
futens much the belt. 


EXPERIMENT XIV. 


The next day they eat, 1 quarter 4 buſhels of peaſe- IJ. . . 
_. ; „ 5 


EAFEARIMENT IT 


The next day they eat, 1 quarter 5 buſhels of peaſe- I. 5. 4. 
meal | 2 10 4 


EAPERIMENT XV 


The next day they eat, 1 quarter 7 buſhels of peaſe- J. 5. 4. 
meal 2 18 © 


EXPERIMENT XVI. 


The next three days they eat, 5 quarters 2 buſhels of J. 3. 4. 
peaſe - meal 8 2 2 
quarter 4 buſhels, is 2 L. 14 7. 3 4, per dif. 


EXPERIMENT XVII. 


The next day they eat, 1 quarter 4 buſhels of peaſe- I. 57. 4. 
meal 28 @ 


From all theſe trials, it appears that the meal is better 
than the whole grain. 


 SAPERIMENT 2K 


In January 1768, I confined three hogs to different 
ſtyes, and fed them thus, 


No 2. 


L 362 4 
No 1. With pr aſe, 


| 2. Beans 
. X 3. —— Barley, 


to {ze which  poik was beſt and firmeft. They were in 
every retpect as equal as poſſible. 


No z. The whiteſt fat, and firm, and well. taſted meat. 
1. The next in whiteneſs, and equally firm, 
2. Very dark and ill-taſted, but firm. 


OBSERVATIONS. 


It appcars from theſe experiments, that pollard alone 
(at the preceeding prices) is a cheaper food than peaſe alone, 
That boiled carrots is much the molt pi ofitable food that 
has been tried. 3 
That buck- wheat is a more profitable food than peaſe. 
That ſeveral kinds of food mixed, are better than being 
given alone. | | 
. That the meal of any one, or of various kinds of grain, 
is better and more profitable than the whole grain, mixed 


or „lone. 
T--ar peaſe and barley are a much ſweeter food than 


beans. 8 

The above experiments are humbly ſubmitted to the So- 
ciety, not as perfect, but rather as a mark of the Au- 
thor's wiſhes to be uſetul. He ſhall not be diſpleaſed to 
find, that others have been more accurate and attentive than 


himſelf. 
ARTHUR Voc. 
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tae houſe will ſuffer much more thaa one not uſcd to it, 
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ARTICLE XIV. 


Of Houſing great Cattle. 


From Musa un RusTicum, Vor. V. I 


MONG the advantages attending the late changes 

in management of farms in this part of the world, 

| muſt rank thoſe which ariſe from houſing of great cattle, 
by which name | underſtand cows and oxen. 

The practice has long been in vogue with thoſe who 
had only one or a ſew cows; but I remember when thoſe 
who had many never thought of ſuch a practice with re- 
zurd to their herds, though they occaſionally uſed it with 
reſpeſt to particulars, 

However, the obvious advantages reſulting ſrom the me- 
thod, with regard to a few cattle, has induced our farmers 
to adopt it with reſpect to more; yet it is not ſo generally 
followed as it ought, and by many, otherwiſe ſenſible men, 
i even held problematical. 

I ſhall therefore, in this letter enumerate all the 
odjections which have been, or can, I think, be made to 
the practice, give auſwers to them, and then dilplay its 
advantages, 

The objections to this practice are * 

1. „It renders catttle more tender,” 

2, „It conſumes much mere fodder,” 

3. © It requires much more attendaace.” 

4. © It is very expenſive in building of houſes, leading 
* home of hay, and leading out of manure.” 

5. „lt is waſteful of manure.” 


6. © Ir is not fo healthy as lying out, which gives ex- 
« erciſe.” 


As to the fir? it is acknowledged, that a cow uſed to 


if 
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if left out doors. But this method ſuppoſes them to be 
houſed from the firſt colds and rains at the beginning gf 
winter, to the true ſpring weather, when paſtures are broke 
at May-Day ; ſo that this objection amounts only to an 
aſſertion, that animals which are uſed to proper care, will 
if neglected, ſuffer more than ſuch as are uſed to be ge. 
glected; an aſſertion, which, if it proves any thing, pro-; 
that we ſhould neglect all our domeſtic animals. But to 
ſhew the degree of tenderneſs to which great cartle wil 
be ſubject by the houſing I recommend, I muſt obſerye, 
that all the houſing I would with them to have ſhould be 
2 good cover over head, and a defence from the northern and 

. eaſterly winds, and perhaps the wefferly ones in this coun. 
try, as they blow cold in ſpring, when the cattle loſe their 
hair: but I would chuſe to have my cow-houſes open tg 
the ſouth. : 

Now, what degree of true hardineſs cattle can derive 
from lying with their ſides on wet ground all night, and 
having their ridges (well known tv be tender, and the un 
ſources of many maladies) expoſed to all the rain, &c. of WM ner. 

a whole winter, and their feet and legs benumbed in vet WW he 
grounds cuntinually, I leave auy man of ſenſe to deter- Wil the + 
mine. | . bum 

The generally-wretched condition, in ſpring, of cattle WW ihe 
which have lain Out, compared with the good plight of I 
thoſe which were in equal circumitances at the beginning und 
of winter, but have been houſed and fed with the fame de, 
hay, will ſhew how idiculuus it is to object tenderucts to MU 


the practice of houſing. ; we 

White cattle are univerſaily allowed, and, I think, with * 
reaſon, to be more tender than the red, brown, or black. Will  « 
Nou, the breed of cattle in this pait of the world is noto- T 
r ouſle run into the white and whiti/h; fo that the argue Wil fon 
meat tur houſing is much ſtronger with vs, while the breed 7 


continues ing 
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Y be continues in this train, unleſs we will kill our cattle for 
oo .r of tendering them. 1 
e 


As to the ſecond objection, it is acknowledged, that hou- 
Gng conſumes more fodder ; but then we muſt conſider 
on far it is a Juſt objection to the practice. Now, it is 
obrious, that if cattle are to be kept not only alive, but 
vol, and in condition to be uſeful in ſpring and ſummer, 


to an 
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But v aer muſt have their bellies well filled, The only queſtion 
p will hen is at preſent, with what their bellies will be moſt ad- 
Aerve, 


untageoſly filled, whether with hay alone, or with hay and 
winter graſs 1 : 

Now, any perſon, who knows any thing of the matter, 
vuſtacknowledge, that winter · graſs is one of the beſt manures 
at can be beſtowed on meadow- ground, as it keeps the roots 
of the graſs much warmer than any other manure which lyes 
not ſo compact can do. But winter-graſs having loſt its genu- 
ine juices, and being in a ſtate of corruption, muſt be, on 
nany obvious accounts, the worſt food which can be gi- 
yen to animals that are to yield milk, or to work in ſum- 
mer, therefore the worſt food for cows and oxen : ſo that 
he who eats off his winter-graſs, cats his crop of hay for 
the ſucceeding year, to fill the bellies of his cattle with bad 
humours ; and if this be a prudent ſaving of fodder, then 
js houſing of cattle bad huſbandry. 

I muſt alſo here obſerve, that the quantity of hay trode 
under foot, ſpoiled by rain and the dung of the cat- 
tle, and ſcattered abroad by winds, is not inconſiderable; 
ſo that if this be added to what lying · out cattle really eat, 
ve ſhall fiod the difference betwixt the quantities conſumed 
by them and an equal number of houſed cattle, not nearly 
ſo conſiderable as may at firſt be thought. 

The third objeftion ſeems more ſpecious, but will be 
found equally inconcluſive. 

The taking away of the dung from the cattle, the driv 
ing of them to water and back again, are circumſtances 
No VII. Vol. II. Aa a of 
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of attendance avoided, to be ſure, by letting cattle lye out; hy 
they are no really very conſiderable, and abundantly Tecom 
p-nced by other circumſtances of attendance which are fi 
d. The man who houſes his cattle properly, will con 
tr ve to have a pond near his cow-houſe, To this 1 
cattle will ſoon go of themſelves, and as regularly reiun 

In the mean time the dung is moved, and the ſtalls (or bon 
{cs, as we here call them) are filled with bay from 1 


iſe, 
her | 
The 
1d an 
yurpo: 
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nem | 
neighbouring ſtack, by almoſt any boy or woman on oe cal 
ſion. And ſo much attendance is ſaved by this practice 1 
houſing, both to the milk-maid, who has only to ſtep iu Hure, 


an ad joining dry houſe inſtead of a wet and diſtant cloſe, an 
to che man-ſervant, who has not his fodder to bear to ca 
in diſtant and wet grounds, and to diſperſe over thef 
grounds, that it is well known to be one of the firſt enquir 
which both men and women ſervants make at the time o 
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hiring, © Whether the maſter who treats With them heut ele 
e ſes his cattle ?” and he who does houſe them, may i e p 
ways hire ſervants conſiderably cheaper than others wid io ch. 
do not can; as ſervants, who know the ſlavery of attend A. 
ance on cattle lying out, will hardly hire at any rate to ſu k- 
as do not houſe their cattle, if they can hire to ſuch as do, prob 
The maſters alſo find ſo much time ſaved by the lels A billa 
tendance on cattle houſed than thoſe which lye out, u 
they can even diſpenſe with fewer ſervants, both men ani fun 
women, in winter, than they could otherwiſe ; ſo that thi tar 
ſaving of attendance by houſing of cattie, may juſtly br 
conſidered as a ballance to the leading home of hay, an N. 

| leading out of manure, Bi 
Much expence of molding is alſo ſaved; and cow dung in v 
being on: y in a ſtate proper for breaking, when neithedf curr 


ton 
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by | 
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very wet nor very dry, the ſeaſon is often not favourable 
for this work ; and by this means what ſhould manure thi 
ground, goes to the fire; as in ſome counties the ſloven! 


Fooliſb farmers deſignedly convert their cow: dung to thi 
1 uſe 
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recon . F:oli/ſb I may juſtly call them, if they can have any 
are ner fuel; un hapαν if they cannot. | 

Il con The fourth objection is already in a manner auticipated 
this U anfwered : for the buildings neceſſiry to anſwer the 
' return urpoſes of houſing of cattle are no ways expenſive. Few 
or bon mers want a ſouth wall of fome kind; againſt this let 
om Aten erect 2 kind of helm of any coarſe wood, and wind 
on oc te eaſtern and weſtern ends with thorns or furze it ſtones 


ice . carce. Let them cover it with a few waggon loads of 
tep * Eire, broom, or heath, and if they thatch it Nightly, it 
oe, an Will laſt many years. The (talls, as they are kept dry, may 
to caul de made of any off l wood, and the channe for a co voy» 
r the ace of the urine of the cattle is ſoon laid with coarte ſtoues. 
aqui rue leading home ot hay may be made nat very expenſive, 


time by putting it in the field into load pikes, and ttationing 


n ho dle ſo that rhe waggon thil; make as few tracts as paffible, 
may i ue picks tuemſclves being made by a Ungle horſe's leading 
rs wn che cocks with a fledge or rather a rope. 
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A. vacant ſeaſons tor leading out the manure may be 
uken, this, though the chief, will be no great expence ; and 
probably the attendance ſaved in winter and fpring will be a 
hallance both to the expence of leading home hay in antumn, 
ind leading out manure at a proper ſcaſon; elpecially it the 
fu mer judiciouſly contiives to have his meadow grou:d as 
tear home as poſſible ; and if he cannot have this, his win- 
ter attendance on lying- out cattle will be proportionally 
greater. 1 

But if it ſhovid be thought, that the ſaving of attendance 
7 dun in winter and ſpring is not an equivalent to the expences in- 
eitheſ i curred by houſing of cattle and enumerated in this objec- 
tion, yet this ſ.ving is conſiderable ; aud the advantages 
which I ſhall enumerate in the cloſe of this letter muſt be 
thought to be a great over ballance to any expence incurred 
by it, in the opinion of judicious men, eſpecially as a cow- 
touſe once built ſtands many years, and a draught has litle 

other 
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other work betwixt the autumnal ſeaſon and depthaof wing, 
than to lead out manure, or, in the hay harveſt, than 


lead the hay home. Th 

I would have manure led out as | foon as the firſt fog freet 
or aftermath is eaten, joinll 

The fifth objection is grounded on a ſuppoſition, that tend! 
manure which is made by honſed cattle, when turned ou near 
in the day time, is loft, But to this J anfwer, that the ch dnl 
tle are generally either turned into a yard or field in d A 
day time: in the former caſe, the manure is eaſily ſnovelel colds 


up at a proper ſeaſon and carried out in the ſame way nit 
the reſt ; or in the latter caſe, it is ſpread on the ground, WW if tb 
where it is made, fo that there is little or no loſs of it, may 
Indeed people who agree in the point of houſing of cattle Will cot 
differ in their fentiments about managing of them in the dy p10 
time; ſome keeping them continually in the houſe, or t out. 
leaſt yard, except the' time of watering ; others turning au 
them out to graze by day; and the different circumſtance; i whit 
of people will make theſe oppolite methods of managemen: Wi” * 
equally prudent, [ 
For inſtance, where manure cannot eaſily be gotten, ic Wl: 
wilt be adviſeable for people to take particular care of alt i ! 
that is made by their great cattle, as they have nothing eſe Wi fre 
for their tillage. On the contrary, where people hare l 
plenty of other manures, and are at a diſtance from water, i e 


is adviſeable to let their cattle wander on to muirs, where | 
they may brouſe on the heath or turze, or fuch like. * 


This is the conſtant cuſtom of the inhabitans of all the 
muirs above this place. They have plenty of lime for their nl 
tillage by the coals and lime ſtone near them, aod of ma- 
nure for their meadows by their turf aſhes : They have little Wi - 
incloſed ground, and this they preſcrve as free as they can 


in winter; otherwiſe the coldneſs of their ſituation and Wil; 


lightneſs of ſoil, if they eat it bare, would deprive them of Nu 
all hopes of a crop in the ſucceeding ſummer ; their cow- 
| | paſtvers Wb: 
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ces wich all advantages, being ſcarce able to keep their 


Theſe people in winter turn their cows into their town 


fret, whence they all march to ſome common pond ad- 
joining to their commons, where they brouſe all the day, 
ad return of chemſelves at night to their ſtalls. By theſe 
neans, with very flender crops of hay, they keep their 
-ttle in very tollerable plight, 


As to the laſt objection, lying out expoſes cattle to ſuch 
-olds as produce many diſtempers, and is utterly in conſiſtent 
rich their health, except in very favourable winters. But 
the farmer really thinks that his cattle want exerciſe, he 
nay turn them out in the beſt part of the day into his drieſt | 
grounds; yet I am myſelf convinced, that till ſpring ap- 
proaches, cattle get much more harm than good by ſtaying 
out. Standing out is not exerciſe, and cattle turned out 
u unfavourable weather ſtand rather than walk; and cows 
which lye out, ſtand too much, unleſs hunger oblige them 
to walk in ſearch of food. | | 

| will now very-briefly diſplay the advantages which 
reſult from the houſing of great catile, | 

la the firſt plate, by this means the meadows are winter- 
freed, and the beſt aſſurance of a good crop of hay is laid. 

In the next place, the injury done to the ſoil by the 


treading® of great cattle is avoided. wag | 
In the third place, the carcafes of the cattle are kept in 


nuch better plight. | 
In the fourth place, the cows give much more and better 
nilk, and longer. | 


In 


[EET 


* 


* I once ſaw a ſmall cloſe of very rich ſoil in this neighbourhood 
{ trodden by very large fat oxen, in a wet winter, that though 
half their hay was buried under their feet, and the next ſummer 
i moderate one, there was abſolutely no crop. The oxen weig hed 
dont 100 ſtone each. 


— — —— — — — 


— 
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Ta the fifth — the cows — many duales : 
calving; and are then attended with great eaſe. 

la the ſixth place, hes calves are found to ho ſtronger and 
livelier,:, 8-144 t | 

Ia the laſt — 7 mavure is laid * Eround * 
parts of grounds, as moſt want it, and in any Proportion, 


and with any mixture the owner pleates; whercas it is noto· 
rious, to the ſorrow of every prudent farmer, that cat; 
lying out, manure chiefly the ground which lye unde 
hedges, and wants it not, and by i its irremediable coarſen 
neyer pays for that manure. i 

I mult add, that there is no e — keeping 
Gf oxen in a fold garth, and keeping of them n ied up lik 


For, in the firſt vhs... much wiſchicf is . done by 
the oxen to each other, when promiſcuouſly turned into 
fold-yard, and eſpecially to the younger and weaker, 

"Secondly, They all lye expoſed to the wet from heaven 


and conſequently to the ſame evils in ſome degree, as When 


they lye out. 

Thirdly, As the fold-garth j is the fink of all their urine | D 
they often lye wet. 0 
_ Laſtly, The waſte of ſtraw which i is onde! in a fold - gart me 
is incredible. 3 | 1 don. 
Were ftraw of no other value than to make manure of 5 | 
the ſteeping of it thus in the urine of the oxen would be W's 
judicious method; but it may always be made of muc! whe: 
more value. When kept clean, the ſtraw will maintain 1 

much greater quanti:y of, cattle ; and if there be leſs mal - 
nure, it will be better, and there will be much more prot +1, 
from the carcaſes of the cattle. I know a farmer, whoW 4: 
laſt winter, took in four oxen for 20 weeks, at two ſhilling W:ccid 
per head each, that is eight pounds. Theſe were in a foldi pi, 
L garth erf 
how 


wil 
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th. I believe it is no unreaſonable ſuppoſition, that the 
rav trod under foot by theſe oxen would have kept other 
«ro oxen if tied in the ſtall ; chat is, would have Lp the 


firmer four pounds more. 
P. 8. The iaconxeniencies which . fold -garths, be: 


ters in 
ger and 


ds, and 


big to be now ſo well known, that a tenant on this eſtate of 
ortion, Wl, farm of two hundred pounds per annum, who milks above 
no wenty COWS, and breeds in proportion, has not a fingle folds 


it cattle parth. If they are any where adviſeable, it is where a large 
> undefenntity of beans are grown, the ſtraw of which being 
arſen ſcarcely fodder for any cattle, is beſt wrought i into manure 
iu a fold- -garth. Bur even in this caſe, the ſtraw may ſerve 
for bedding in ſtalls, and the inconvenienciesattending all 
fold-garths ſeems greatly to preponderate, 
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On the benefit of Soaps Aſhes as a Manure. 


[From Mus axuu Rus ricux, Vol. . A 


* | Do not remember to have feen any thing in your work 


on the ſubject of that excellent manure called loap- aches : 
[ mean. thoſe which are made by the ſoap-boilers in Lon- 
don. : _ : 
have, many years paſt, received great benefit by uſing 
this manure, with which I ulmoſt conſt anily dreſs my 
wheat-lands, but never, on account of its hot burning qua- 
lity, uſe it alone. | My 


d-gart! 


1ure of 
uld be 


of much 


intain 

leſs m — — 
re profi Let the reader conſider, that whatever ſtraw is either thrown by 
r, who the ſtand hecks, through negligence or incapacity of the ſower, or 
ſhillinW:ccident, or the wantonneſs of the oxen being once mixed with the 


3 a told 
gart] 


ſoil, or trod under foot, becomes uneatable, all animals having an 
arerſion to what ſmells of their own urine. Let him alſo reflect, 
bow 7 uch ſhort ſtraw equally eatable with the reſt is loſt, and be 
vill probably think that I calculate very modeſtly. 
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My method i is, to wake a large heap of dung mic earth 
that is, two loads of earth to one of dung, placed in ater 
nate layers to rot. After this has undergone a ſtrong fe 
mentation, I cauſe the whole heap to be turned and 0 
mixed, leaving it ſome time longer to mellow. 

I then procure the ſoap-aſhes, and mix them with jj 
compoſt, in the proportion of one load of aſhes to ten 9 
the compoſt, leaving, for ſome time, the whole to melly 
together. | | 
When wheat ſced-time comes, about the latter end of Septen 
ber, I cauſe about ten cart-loads of this rich compoſt to by 
laid in little heaps on each acre of the land I intend to {q 
with wheat : this manure is immediately ſpread, and, foy 
ing my wheat broad-caſt, I Fe it in together with th 
compoſt. 

The advantages reſultios * this practice on ſſiff ſoi 
are many; and particularly, if the farmer is in the le-{ 
careful in preparing his tilth, he will have a cleau crop 
free from ſmut or weeds; a matter of no ſmall conſ: 
quence to him. 


I have tried this manure on lighter lands, and find it , do 
| Fer extremely well, provided it has lain a conſiderai i ime 
time in the compoſt-heap to mellow and abate its natural very 
heat; but it agrees beſt by far with clayey ſoils, and in ſuci nen 
js well worthy of being recommended as an excellent dre cute 


fing for 2 wheat crop. 
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being carted on to the land, you may now, if you haye 
kiſure, begin to cart in the layer of turf, ditch earth, chalk, 
narle or clay, upon which you are to fodder the ſucceeding wine 
ter, There is no neceſſity of performing this work ia July; but 
zzit may probably prove a leiſure time for the teams, it is 
mentioned as a buſincſs that ſhouid be in hand, as a preven- 
tion of their ſtanding ſtill. It ſhould be exgcuting from this 
time till the end oft September, as the importance of it is 
tu yery great, being the ſource of the moſt material improve · 
n ſuck ments on a farm, it ſhould be reſolved on ur, and exc- 
dre cuted with all poſſible ſpirit. 


Turnips. 


Now you muſt hand-hoe your turnip crops; a work per- 
tectiy underſtood in many parts of the kingdom; but ſo 
much neglected and unknown in others, that it will be 
proper to enlarge a little on the method of performing it, 


and on the neceſſity of the practice. 
duppoſing turnip-hoers to de ſcarce, or to demand ex- 
Vor. II. No- W A travagant 
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travagant prices, or none to be had, order ſome hoes t 
be made by your blackſmith, the iron part exactly 12 inch, 


long, and three or four broad, neatly done and ſharp; Put N 
handles five feet long in them. So provided, take Four men P 
into the field, and yourſelf with a hoe ſhould accompany 2 
them, make them hoe the crop boldly, and not be afraid of . + 
cutting too many up: direct them to ſtrike their hoe around a 

every plant they leave, and fix upon the moſt Vigorous * 


| and healthy growing ones. By this means, they will ng 
= be able to leave them leſs than fourteen inches aſunder; or ( 
for their hoes ſpreading at every cut twelve inches, they 

cannot ſpoil your crop by not cutting freely. This work fore 


j muſt be done by the day, and you muſt attend the mea! * 
| well, to ſee that they cut the land pretty deep, fo as to kill | al 
| all the weeds, and alſo fuch turnips as they ſtrike at. la] but 
about a fortnight after, ſend them in again to rectify for. 20 

mer omiſſions: in which time they muſt break all the land * 

again with their hoes, cut up the remaining weeds, “ 

| and, wherever the turnips were left double, thin them. 'The 4 
Lak. 


| men will be aukward at this work the firſt year; but by 
| degrees they will be able to do it in perfection, and by mix - *? 
ing new ones among them every year, the art will not 
be loſt. * 
In countries, where turnip-hoeing is commonly pract ſed, 


: the work is generally done by the piece : four ſhillings an va 
= acre for the firſt hocing, and two ſhillings and fixpence or 
| two ſhillings for the ſecond, are common prices, Where 
this is the caſe, the farmer's principal attention ſhould be 1 


| to ſee that the work is well done; for in all theſe opera-WM ho! 
1 tions, the fellows are extremely apt to run over their worx bac 
| in a flovenly manner, aiming only at making good earn-WW ve 

ings : The farmer ſhould lee, that they cut up all the weeds, Ml pla 
and leave the turnips every where ſingle. The crop mult nei 
have two hocings, which ſhould leave it perfectly clean, and thi 
the plants all at icgular giſtances. cal 
| Cabbage: 
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Cabbages. 


The crop planted in April or May, muſt be looked to 
his month; as they were both hand and horſe-hoed in 
june, perhaps they will not want any more culture till 
Auguſt, but this depends on the ſeaſon; if the weeds grow 
let them be killed; for the beſt rule in this matter is to 
hoe ſufficiently, to keep the crop perfectly clean, and to 
borſe hoe whenever the intervals are at all bound by rains 
or otherwiſe. A 

The crop planted laſt month muſt be hand-hoed be. 
fore the middle of this; in which work you ſhould be at- 
tentive to cut up all the young weeds that grow near the 
plnts, and break all the land on the tops of the ridges ; 
hut the men need not hoe the ſides of them, or the fur- 
rows, as the plough in horſe-hoeing will cut them much 
better. Some freſh earth ſhould alſo be drawa to each plant, 
earthing it up as it were. The firſt horſe-hoeing ſhould be 
given ſoon after; in which operation, the plow ſhould 
uke off a furrow from the ridges on each fide, and throw 
vp a {mall ridge in the middle of each interval, which will 
et the ſun into the earth, on which the plants ſtand, and 
pulverize and ſweeten it. The cabbages will be left on a 
narrow flip of earth ready for the ſecond hand-hoeing, 
which will be given with great caſe. 


Pota toes. 


The crops of potatoes, planted in rows, muſt have a third 
horſe-hoeing this month. The common way of plowing 
backwards or forwards every time of horſe-hoeing is not 
well adapted to this crop; for cutting the roots, when the 
plants are in full growth, hurts the crop, you deſtroy run- 
ners, that would produce potatoes. For this reaſon the 
third horſe-hoeing ſhould be given firſt with an inſtrument, 
called a cultivator, of which there are very many ſorts, but 

they 
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they all agree in the circumſtance of cutting and looſening 


ch, b 


the earth, without turning it over, or forming any ride, ders 
Some of them work with many little triangular mars, e may 
ſome with ſingle flat ones, and others only with coulters . Nds 
but any of them that cuts up freſh moulds at the botto o ence. 


the furrows, will anſwer the purpoſe. A double mould. 
board plough (a common inſtrument in ſome counties 


rge CC 
up in 


ſhould follow the cultivator in about a week, and ftriking I it! 
the furrows, throw up all the looſe earth againſt the ridges f the C 
banking them up. There is a great uſe in this operativa; Mag 
for it throws up freſh earth for the roots to ſhoot into, Nen be 


There 
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which is preferable to taking it away from them, after they 
have advanced at all in growth. 


Lucern. 


The drilied or tranſplanted lucern will be ready to cut 
again this month, the intervals muſt be directly horſe. 
hoed the contrary way to the laſt. In reſpect to hand- 
hoeing, the beſt rule will be, to do it according to the 
growth of weeds. There is no neceſſity for it while the 


All 
aly 


utter 
_ rows continue clean ; the weeds that ariſe among the plants bh, 
| in the rows ſhould be plucked out, and particulaily all Wh oi 
| graſſes, which are the greateſt enemies to this crop. in p. 
Mew Graf. E 

* 51 

All meadows and paſtures not mown in June ſhould be H 


cut this month. Hay making being in many ſeaſons ſuch f u 
_ tickliſh work, and fo extremely expenſive, the farmer WF 
ſhould take care to manage it with as good contrivance as WF" © 
he can. To have a plenty of hands is a material point; pen 
for, if good uſe is not made of favourable days, the work 
will certainly be unprofitable. In order to this, the farmer 
ſhould have ſome other work always in readineſs for his 
people, in caſe the weather is too wet for hay making. For 
men, 
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ning Wen, be may have compoſt hills to turn over and mix, 
ride. ders to grub or dig up, carting manure, &. Women 
bas, e may employ in ſtone-picking, weeding, &c. When many 
ters, Nds are kept, this management will ſave much uſeleſs ex- 


In the making the hay, the getting it at laſt on to the 


O of eace. 

ould. ¶ ige cock ſhould never be omitted. Many farmers only run 
ntics) up in broad rows, and load from them on to the waggons; 
riking ot it is better to employ all the hands in cocking it; for 


{he cocks are large and well made, the hay will take no 
amage in them, even in very heavy rains; and by all the 
en being ſo employed, much the more hay will be ſecured, 
Vhere the labourers will take the work of hay making by 
e piece, it 1s adviſcable to put it out to them at ſo much 
n acre: for inſtance from five to eight ſhillings, for mow- 
27, making and cocking. 


The 7. rams. 


All this month the horſe and ox: teams ſhould be ſoiled 
ily with lucern in the houſes or yards; but if in the 
ner, they muſt have water always at command, and alſo 


lants ades for ſhelter ; and if the farmer does not provide plen- 
ly all Ws of litter for treading into dung, he neglects the princi- 


ul part of his profit. Lucern is the beſt plant for this 
ucpuſe, and an acre of it will go much further than of 
thing elſe. Sainfoin is good, ſo is clover; and tares 


Id be Non every day will anſwer well in the ſame uſe; in want 
ſuch Wt theſe give natural graſs: but any of them are bet- 
rmer rr vith plenty of litter for dung, than turning the horſes 


br oxen into the field. However, if litter is not kept in 
plcaty, then it is much more adviſeable to turn out. 


The Fallows. 


Have an eye to your fallows this month, and do not fol- 


ps the example of thoſe farmers, who totally neglect 
ys them 
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them for works of hay and harveſt. A farmer carries ,, 
his buſineſs very unprofitably, if he does not keep men a5. 
horſes enough for all works: it is unpardonable to {yg 
the fallovs to be over-run with weeds at this time of th 
year: they ought to be in a fine flate of pulverization, 
Some excellent huſbandmen, on very tiff tenacion 
clays, that run much to couch and twitch-graſs, aſſert, ch 
the fallows ought to receive the ſecond plowing the hy 
ginning of June as deep as poſſible, which leaves the $i 
all in immenſe clods ; theſe ſhould roaſt in the ſun unt 
the end of Auguſt at leaſt. They aſſert, that ſuch managt 
ment kills all couch and twitch, which would vegetate an 
_encreaſe infinitely, if the land was made fine betore ti 
kcat of ſummer came on. But there are many objcctions i 
this plan, ſuppoſing the fact true of its killing the couch, Yo 
lock up-all the ſeeds of weeds in the clods, at the ſame tin 
that you deſtroy the couch; ſo that on ſowing your when 


Do 


ont! 


before which the land is made much finer, they all veg; | i, 
tate with the crop. Another very great objection is, { 1b 
much of the ſoil loſing the benefit of the ſun's acting eck 
on it, during the hotteſt of the ſummer monchs. It ea. 
land is really improved by the air in ſummer, ſwectencdil,... 
ameliorated, or any ways enriched, ſurely it muit be i mall 
proportion to the number of particles expoſed to its ut 
fluence. The ſun penetrates deep in well pulverized foils, l tber 
has little effect in clods as hard as marble. Theſe obſcrva fupor 
tions are not offered as proofs, that the above mention ore 
farmers act abſurdly; for on certain foils, not very ehe 
neral, their practice may be juſt: but I think that ſuc great 
opinions ſhould, by no means, be generally adopted on nd 
Riff ſoils, for the reſult might then turn out very dual th 
vantageous. ploye 
Folding. mack 

This month folding ſhould be followed with unremitte en 
dilligence ; the lands uſually fixed on for this purpoſe, i 
| | tha vich 
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Ties ol „heat fallows, which is very judicious in thoſe 
aq, and * who have no crop ſown between, or turnips and 
to ſuff a 


dest, and who cultivate no graſſes in the horſe-hoeing 
n but let the attentive accurate husbandman lay it down 
1 ever to fold thoſe lands firſt, which will be firſt 
en or plowed. During this month, he ſhould fold ſuch 
14s as are deſtined for Auguſt, ſown graſſes of whatever 
o or lucern plantations, juſt cut, and ready to be horſe- 


* bicl bed: By theſe means the crops are immediately benefited 
un un the practice; but if the manure is left above ground, to 
* re its virtues extracted by the ſun, the benefit reaped by 
tate all 


: crop, will not be near ſo conſiderable. 


(OTE thy | 

ctions t Dig Manures. | 
ch. To do not let the marle, chalk, mud, or clay carts ſtop this 
me tim 


anth : it is a very proper ſeaſon for the work, and ſhould 


r whe purſued with ſpirit while the ſeaſon admits it on all foils : 
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ot be carted ou. Theſe manures, though expenſive at firſt, 
echeapin the end, for they laſt, many years. In all works 
f carting, attend particularly to the employment of your 
tam; uſe as few horſes as poſſible. For this purpoſe, the 
mall three wheeled cart is excellently adapted: one horſe 
ufficient for two of them: one is loading while the 
other is driving away, by means of the third wheel, which 
ſupports the weight of the cart and load, inſtead of the fill- 


horſe in large carts: they do not hold more than fifteen 
buſhels, and the wheels ſhould be nine inches broad: a 


neat excellency, as ſuch will do for winter-carting on graſs- 
lancs, without poaching or otherways damaging the graſs, 
If the draft is not diſtant, four or five men will thus be em- 
pryed by one horſe, which is an excellence that no other 
machine can boaſt. Now, let any attentive cultivator reflect 
on the importance of an odd horſe performing all the 
arting of a farm, while the others are going regularly on 
ith their tillage, or road work. Whoever will conſider 
this 
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ſay, on all ſoils, becauſe in winter, wet or heavy ones muſt. 
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this compariſon, in the proper light, will be ſeokible, that z 
is much the moſt ceconomical way of carrying on buſineg 


Barley, 


Some of your barleys will probably be ready for mowing 
towards the latter end of this month, particularly the Ful 
ham ſort, which is frequently cut the middle of July, a for; 
night before any other ſort, though ſown at the ſame tin; 
and on the ſame land. This carly mowing has ſeveral 30 
vantages, many weeds are cut before they ſeed, which, in 


fortnight longer, would ſhed, and conſequently injure thi * 
enſuing crops. The trouble and attention of harveſt B 
leſſened; for a part, at leaſt of the barley crop, may be i # 
the barn, before other farmers, who do not uſe this for 
begin to mow, jor 
IWheat. A 
in 8 
Auguſt is the principal month for cutting wheat, unde chic 
which head I ſhall treat of it more particularly. I mentior Wh 
it at preſent, merely to conſider the conduct of many ſenſib whe 
farmers, who are fond of cutting their wheat, at le: 5 
ten days before it is abſolutely ripe. There is reaſoſ fe. 
to think this practice a very good one; the corn | [ 
left in the field longer than common, to finiſh it that 
that manner the ripening: The advange is the finenes miu 
the grain. If you are deſirous of carrying to market deer 
ſample of wheat, that ſhall exceed all others, it mult H ar. 
thus harveſted ; and I have more than once heard ſever; Dave 
very attentive. farmers aſſert, that they loſe nothing in me: ber 
ſure by this management. It is at leaſt worthy the tr, The 
of all good husband nen, were it only for the convenience bor 
of ſomewhat dividing their karveſt. The laſt fortoight | and 
Auguſt is ſo buſy a time, that many of them ſcarcely kno grea 
how to get in their corn, upon account of all ſorts th [t 
ons 


requiring attention at once. 
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ARTICLE. XS 
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6/ the culture of Flax or Lint, —If the culture of Hemp. 
[From DicKsoN's AGRICULTURE. J 


HIS plant, though very different in its uſes from 
iÞ thoſe that have been mentioned, yet falls within this 
eral ais, as the ſtalk: is the principal part of it, and as the prin- 
ich, ln tial uſe of the ſeed is to produce the plant. Though it 
jure u; not proper for food either to men or cattle, yet a good 
dest crop of it is perhaps as valuable as any crop whateyer. 
ay be i Great encouragement has been given by the government 
ais ſon dr the culture of this plant, yet it has not made very great 
progreſs. A very ſmall part only of what is manufactured 
in Scotland, is raiſed in the country. We are provided 
chiefly from Holland and Ruflia at a very great price. 
Whether or no the demand has lately encreaſed much, or 


t, und 


mention 
feng MY vhether any other caule can be aſſigned, I know not; but it 
at lea ſpoke of as a thing certain, that the price of lint has in 


1 few years advanced near 50 per cent. 
am at a great loſs to aſſign a reaſon for the ſmall progreſs 


; reafor 
*orn | 


nin i that the culture of this plant makes in Scotland. Pre- 
eneſs ol niums in different ſhapes have been given. They have 
arket deen given to every farmer, that raiſed one acre and up- 


nuſt b 


ſever 


rards; for every acrc that he raiſed, a certain ſum. - Tuey 
hare been given to perſons for purchaſing a certain aum- | 
in neil br of acics, and manufacturing the produce of them. 
ge ui Tley have been given to perſons for the erection of milns 
-ojcnc bor dreſfing lint, to leſſen the expence of manufatturing : 


igt! and they have been given to the perſons that raiſed the 

2 greateſt quantity of green lint upon the acre. 

4 * It is no part of my province to attempt to aſſign the rea- 
ſons that have prevented the culture of flax, notwithſtand- 

"Wi vol 8. No. VEE ©? Ce ing 
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ing all theſe encouragements. I muſt however Obſerve yſne! 
that it is a very great diſgrace upon our country, that wi, * 
encovragements were offered, men ſhould be found, wh; 
inſtead of ſtudying to deſerve them by vigorous attempts u 
promote the culture of this plant, ſhould. only com e © 
how they might gain them by fraud, and that they ſhoy| 
find perſons in a higher ſtation ſo eaſily impoſed upon as 
atteſt their frauds as facts.“ It is certain, that certificy 05'S 
were produced of crops of lint of value far ſuperior i 
any thing that has been mentioned of lucern; and I n 
almoſt venture to ſay, of twice the value of che land uo 
which it was raiſed, I mention this, becauſe I think it 
the duty of every man, when encouragements are given t 
induſtry, to prevent, as far as he can, the public from being 
impoſed upon, that ſo the row end propoſed may not li 
fruſtrated. 

I muſt obſerve likewiſe, that there is little ground 9 
hope, that any plan for this purpoſe will ſucceed, une 


ſome method can be fallen upon to make the raiſing anM"*" 
manufacturing of lint two. different employments, carrii ”* 
on by different perſons, fitted for each part, and propeti ute 
ſituated for the buſineſs. Every perſon that knows MM 
various operations neceſſiry to be performed on lint, mull © 
ſoon be convinced, that the rpifing it in the field, and pe e 
paring it for the cloath mayufacturer after it is raiſed, ar on 
very different employments, and ſhould be carried on de 
different perſons. At preſqnt the whole is carried on by one for 
perſon: and this perſon is either almoſt entirely unacquainte 
with agriculture, and is o ged to hire the neceſſary labout the 
at the greateſt expence ; or if, he is acquainted with 28. ® 
culture, and can raiſe the crop of lint at the ſmalleſt en 29 
* pence ; yet having already a great deal of other importar ſer 
5 buſineſs 
* The truitees ace ſo ſenſible of theſe fraudy, that they ha 


not continued to offer the premiums, 
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"neſs, he cannot think to give himſelf much trouble with 
y work, that interferes in any degree with his chief em- 
opment. Yet this the farmer muſt do, if he engages with 
t, The pulling, watering, and graſſing interfere with 
e moſt important buſineſs of the farmer, the making his 
jay, and the cutting down and ingathering of his corn. 
Mis makes him averſe to meddle with lint; and if he ſhould 
gage with it, makes it impoſlible for him to give that at- 
zation to it, that ſome of the operations mentioned re- 
wire. 
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d I 
nd *. While matters then continue to be carried on in the way 
ink h Ney are at preſent, I am afraid that the culture of flax will 


not make great progreſs. But could perſons be found for 
qurchaſing lint upon the ground, and could habitations be 
ſigned them in proper ſituations, fo that they might, by 
water-carriage, or ſome other eaſy manner, bring home 
the lint from the different parts of the country, to be wa- 
„ unlelered and graſſed immediately under their own inſpection; 
ing andere is reaſon to believe, that the farmers would raiſe as 
carte much lint as ſhould bs found neceſſary for our manufac- 
ures, or would be proper for their land to carry. 

When premiums were given to perſons for purchaſing a 
certain number of acres, and manufacturing the produce of 
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nd pre them, ſomething of this kind was attempted ; but then no 
ed, a care was taken in the choice of the perſons to whom theſe . 
on bi premlums were given, or to have them properly fituated 
by oa for their buſineſs. 


Jainted The ſcheme at preſent propoſed of making a canal betwixt 


laboull the Forth and Clyde, offers an opportunity to promote the 
| agri culture of lint in the manner here mentioned f. It is pro- 
t en poſed, that this canal ſhall paſs through lands, that at pre- 


ſent produce the beſt lint in Scotland; and by forming it, 
and 


Ortan 


ſineſe 


+ This was written before the act of Parliament, for making this 
Canal, was obtained. 


y hang 
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and providing it with water, ſome other lands, at Preſey 
lying wet, may be rendered proper for this purpoſe, H. 
bitations for lint manufacturers may be made in ſome 
convenient places on the fide of the canal, to which orcenchcr 
int may be brought by water- carriage from any of the 
lands that lye near to it, or even on the ſides of the frichs a 
a ſmall diſtance from the ends of it. By this means, tho r 
the lint may be raiſed at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
purchaſer, yet he can bring it to his habitation at a ſmal 
ex pence, and have it watered, graſſed, and dreſſed, imme. ere 
diately under his own eye. If there is the ſmalleſt prob. o 
bility that ſuch a ſcheme may take place, it would be pro- cal 
per to put a clauſe in the canal bill, to allow all green un- 
dreſſed lint to paſs free from toll. | "Wu 

It is probable, that on the ſides of ſome of the lochs inthe 
welt Highlands, proper habitations may likewiſe be found en la 
for lint manufacturers. The climate is very proper for {© 
lint, and the foil in ſome places may be found proper for int 
it alſo; the land is generally low rented, and the navi. 
tion upon the lochs will enable the manufacturer, at n 
expence, to bring to his habitation the lint that he pur. ine 
chaſes even at a diſtance. the | 

If a manufacture of this kind is eſtabliſhed by a ſociety, {iſtic 
encouraged by the public, though it may not ſucceed at fit, Nl 
yet it will point out to private perſons how they may carry nn 
it on afterwards to advantage. * 

But though the farmer may not receive this encou- , 
ragement, it may not be amils to give ſome directions about Wi I 
the culture of this plant. we land 

The firſt thing to be conſidered, is, the ſoil that is pro- ſeed 
per for it: Where land is in conſtant tillage, there are not eo 
man) ſoils on which it will ſucceed. The one moſt pro- 


per is a deep, moiſt, rich foil, made as free from weeds az - 
poſſible: Land newly broke up, though it is not ſo good, Bi | 
- anſwers i 5 


= 


pers very well, provided it is deep, and not too 


Thi farmers in Scotland have ſeldom been at any pains 


her in the choice or preparation of their land for a crop 
{liart, They ſeem always to have conſidered it as a crop, 
won which very little depended, and therefore have been 
ways leſs anxious about the ſucceſs of it, than of any 
rom the cher crop. Were they at as great pains to prepare their 
nd for a crop of lint, as they are for a crop of wheat or 
harley, they would undoubtedly ſucceed : But the uncertain- 
of a market for it upon the ground, the trouble it 


proba. WF! ; g 
be pro. Noccalione it obliged to dreſs it themſelves, and the length of 
een u · Nine betore they receive a return, prevent them from ſowing 


upon good land, or being at much expence in its culture. 
Such is the nature of the crop, that it merits to be raiſed 
e found or land prepared by a fallow. If the land is not fallowed, 


is in the 


per for: ſhould be in good order, and receive à plowing before 
Mer for inter, that ſo it may be properly mellowed by the froſts. 
na Upon this winter-furrow the ſeed may be ſown if the land 
t fal very clean; if not, it ſhould get a ſecond plowing at ſeed- 


inc. When lint is to be ſown upon land newly broke up, 
the land ſhould likewiſe be plowed before winter, that ſo 
the harrows may be able to break the turf compleatly. 
Ualeſs this is done, a good crop cannot, be expectzd. How- 
er, one plowing in this caſe is ſufficient ; for if the land 
s in good order, and there is any froſt in the winter ſea- 
ba, the turf will be eafily torn in pieces by the harrows. 

la ſowing, the lint muſt be uweared like graſs- ſeeds. The 
und muſt be harrowed, and well ſmoothed before the 
ſeed is ſown; and then another flight harrowing given to 
cover it, All the clods muſt be well broke, and all the 
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t pro- Wi ons gathered off, that ſo the ſeed may come up the more 
eds a; WM equally. | 

good, The proper time for ſowing is in March, or in the be- 


znning of April; and about 12 Linlithgow pecks, barley 
| meaſure 


wers 
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meaſure, is the proper quantity for an acre, adjuſted acc 
ding to the ſituation of the land. The richer that the lu 
is, provided it is not too open, the greater quantity of (;, 
in proportion ſhould be ſown, Lint in this reſpe& is 
different from corn, In ſowing corn, the richer 4, 
the land is, the leſs ſeed is required; becauſe the ri, 
that the land is, the greater number of ſtalks come «, 
from the root. But in ſowing lint, the richer tha u 
land is, the more ſeed is required, becauſe one grain 
ſeed produces no more than one ſtalk, and the richer th 
the land is, it is able to nouriſh the greater number 
ſtalks. Beſides it is found, that the thicker the lint gro 
proviced it does not lodge, it is always of the better qu 
lity. 

If the land intended for lint has been in tillage, thoyy 
great pains may be taken to deſtroy the weeds before t 
lint is ſown, yet ſo many will riſe with the crop, as to re 
der it neceſſury to pull tem out. This is commonly don 
by the hand; and, though expenſive, may be done vithe 
any danger. The Engliih writers on Agriculture pn 
poſe to turn in ſheep upon the lint, and they alure 
that if this is done at a proper ſeaſon, they will eat up d 
weeds without doing any hurt to the lint. But I any 
ſuaded, that ſheep are vnſkilful weeders, and though the 
' ſhould do no hurt to the crop of lint, would not ſuffe 
ently deſtroy the weeds. It is a little ſurpriſing, that the u 
thors of the compleat body of huſbandry ſhould think, th 
| this method in ſome caſes will do very well, when at the ſin 
time they condemn the ordinary method of pulling ot 
the weeds by the hand. But notwithſtanding what tht 
alledge, yet there is no danger in going amongſt the li 
and even fitting down to pull out the weeds if neceſſar 
for though the lint ſhould be even more than three inch 
long when laid down, yet it riſes again in a few days. 


Mr Tſchiffeli ſays, that lint ſhould be weeded when it 
| fo 
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ur inches high, and that there is no danger of its being 
aged, that the weeders ſhould always go bare- footed 
to the field, and ſhould work as much as poſſible fitting 
; lying down. In Scotland, they fit upon their knees, as 
ie poſture in which they can moſt eaſily move for- 
ard. 
* is nothing in the culture of lint that we ſeem to 
leſs acquainted with, than the proper time of pulling it; 
et it is certain that a great deal muſt depend upon this. 
Then lint is intended for ſeed, it is eaſy to know when 
e ſeed is ripe; but at what time the ſtalk has the great- 
| plenty, and the beſt lint upon it, is not ſo obvious. 
ſhen treating of the culture of the different graſſes, it 
25 obſerved, that the ſtalks of graſs become worſe, and 
ontain leſs nouriſhment, in proportion as the ſeeds are ad- 
anced, There is reaſon to believe the ſame thing with 
ſpect to ſtalks of lint, that the further that the liat 
ted is advanced there is the leſs lint. 
Perhaps it may be neceſſary, that ſome of the juice be 
xtraſted from the lint, to give it proper ſtrength. Was 
t not for this, which may be true, though not very pro- 
able, I ſhould recommend to pull the lint as ſoon as the 
lower has fallen, as the time when there is the greateſt 
lenty, and the beſt lint upon the ſtalk; it is certain, that 
ought not to ſtand long, for it is known to be the practice, 
thoſe places where they have the beſt lint, to pull it be- 
jore the ſeed is compleatly ripe, This practice ſerves a- 
other good purpoſe ; the land is not ſo much exhauſted 
by the crop, when the lint is pulled ſoon,. as when it is al- 
wed to itand and perfect its ſeed. Some regard ſhould 
de paid to the land ia determining the time of pulling. 
It is certain that lint is a very ſevere crop, and requires as 
much nouriſhment as any crop raiſed in our fields. When the 
and on which it is ſown is rich, and full of weeds, there is 
ommonly a good crop of barley after it. By the crop of 
| lat 
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lint the weeds are deſtroyed, and the crop being ear 
ken from the fields, the land gets a kind of FS; 
lowing, This has led ſome into the opinion, that jigs: 
not hurtful to land. but thoſe farmers that have made! 
moſt frequent trials, are now fully convinced of its * 
rity. | | 
The opinion that lint is a ſevere crop is agreeable to vf 
the antients write concerning it. Virgil ſays, that lint * 
the ſoil, Collumella ſays it muſt not be ſown except 
brings great encreaſe, and the price it bears invites, for 
bove all other feeds, it is hurtful to lands. 8 
However, in land proper for lint, the farmer may ſoy - 
in a courſe with other crops, and in diſpoſing of his c 
he may ſell it a little the cheaper the earlier that it is to 
pulled, for when the lint is carly pulled, he may expel 
the better crop after it, 
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Of the Culture of Hemp. 


Hemp is of the ſame nature with lint, only much coat 


and ſtronger; and wherever there is ſhipping and a Om. 
reign trade, there is great demand for it. There is very lit oſt 
of it raiſed in Scotland. Whether our foil is not prog: W. 
for it; whether we are unacquainted with the culture of ii 
or whether we have not as yet learned the proper Way e 2 - 
dreſſing it, I thall not pretend to determine. | 
Hemp is a plant that was cultivated by the Romans, C * 
lumella favs. that it requires fat, well dunged, and well vi rea 
tered ground: or that which is flat, moiſt, and manu ea. 
very deep. He adds, that it was ſown in the month ot! Ky 
b-nary at the rate of ſix grains upon a foot ſquare. Hen iſ 
p shes down one large root, and therefore requi bin 
2 d ep Oil. It is ohrious from its appearance, that it tun o 


a gr deal of nouriſhment, and therefore requires lixen 
a rich ſoil. 


I; 
v. 
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early i The ſeaſon for ſowing it; is in the firſt of April, and, in 
aner fi being, it muſt be treated like lint. The land mult be well 
bat lint I rowed before ſowing, get a flight harrowing after, for 
made I Norering the ſeed ; the clods mult be well broke, and the 


its fey zones carried off. As the ſeed is ſown thin and not co- 
red deep, and as birds are very fond of it, it becomes ne- 


© to dry to watch it till it begins to ſpring. 


int bun There are two kinds of it called the male and the female, 
except ¶ Nich grow promiſcuouſly from the ſeed that is ſown : one 
, for, WM theſe only carries ſeed. The one that carries no ſeed is 


ch ſooner ready for being pulled than the other, 
his occaſions great difficulty in pulling, For when 
then the two kinds ſtand promiſcuouſly on the field, it is 
ificulr to pull up the one kind without doiag much hurt 
3 the other. This has made ſome perſons propoſe horſe- 
being as the proper culture for this plant. For though it 
za tap-rooted plant, and has only one ſtem like the hint, 
ad cannot be ſuppoſed, for that reaſon, to receive very great 
-nefit from the horſe-hoeing culture; yet the alleys allow 
hat is early ripe to be pulled up, withuut doing any harm 
9 that which is allowed to remain, and the horie-hoeing 
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muſt occaſion a very great encreaſe of ſecd. 

Whether or no the kind that cafries the ſeed would pro- 
buce a larger quantity and better hemp, if pulled un before 
the ſeed is ripe, is an important queſtion, and may be deter- 
ined by proper experiments. If it is found to do fo, then 


s. C boch kinds may be pulled, when the earii:{t or male kind 
wel! wi k ready. A ſmall quantity may be allowed to ſtand for 
"7:0 ked, which I am perſuaded, that, by proper culture, may be 
) Or & 


made to produce as much feed as is raited at preſent from 
a very large quantity by the ordinary culture. However, 
mth reſpect to this, nothing but conjecture can be offered 
vl proper trials are made. 
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Advantages of cultivating Flax and DireRions for HM diſt 
management of that moſt uſeful vegetable, 


LAX has been held in the higheſt eſteem from 4 
antiquity, being celebrated as one of the great ſu 

ples of Egypt, and from the manufacture of which, arg 
one of the moſt lacrative branches of her commerce, 
js thought to require a very deep, rich, and warm lang 
but we know from experience, that, with proper ſkill an 
attention, it will thrive exceedingly well in almoſt ere 
ſoil throughout the Britiſh iſlands, It is indeed true, th; 
the ground which is to produce flax, ought to be ſever 
times carefully plowed, ſo as to render it pertfed ly fine 
and muſt then be laid as ſmooth and even as poſlible, 
may be ſown about three buſhels on an acre, in the ff 
warm weather after the middle of March; and, if rain ſu 
ceeds, it muſt be kept free from weeds till it riſes about tu 
inches high. In ſome places they have ventured in thi 
ate to feed it with ſheep, and this without prejudice, l 
is ripe ſomewhat later than hemp, aud when ripe is to 
pulled as expeditiouſly as poſſible, and then laid in ſm is 
parcels, everly, with the head towards the South, thati 
may dry conveniently. It affords after this a great de: 
of employment, in watering, pulling, breaking, &c. whid 
is certainly an advantage, as it ſupplies labour, and of cour 
ſubſiſtence, to many poor people; and, when all this i 
done, is ſeldom lets than ten pounds an acre, But whe 
we conſider the benefits that ariſe from the commodit 
when it comes into the hands of the manufacturers, ani 
the multitudes that get their bread by ſpinning, weaving 
and bleaching in it; it muſt appear to be a national object 0 
the greateſt importance; and the more ſo, as there is nd 
a probability only, but a certainty, that, with proper en 
couragemen 
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wragement, it might be made as much a Britiſh ſtaple as 
ol. On this account it deſerves, and ſurely the time is not 

«diſtant, when it will meet with the utmoſt attention, the 
ay thing requiſite to put it effectually in our poſſeſſion. 
it is owing chiefly to ſome ill founded prejudices, that 
c not already ſo; and a greater ſervice could not be 


adered to the public, than by removing theſe prejudices, 


74 for t 
le, 


©, an ot ſimply by arguments, but by experiments, which would 
ky it the fact entirely out of doubt. The Dutch, who un- 
m tang 


-rtand both the culture and manufacture of flax beiter 
jan any other nation in the world, prefer their own ſeed, 
iſed on the ſtiff clays of Zealand, to any that they re- 
tive from the northern parts of Europe; though they 
o drive a great trade in this. But the flax employed in 
heir manutaCtures grows on a light, warm, gravelly ſoil, 
nd owes its beauty and fineneſs to their ſedulous care in 
nanuring, cultivating, making it properly in the field, and 
n the dreſſing it afterwards. They likewiſe carefully 
guard againſt an error into which we frequently fall; which 
|, the pulling the flax too green, by which, in the firſt place, 
he ſeed is loſt, and, if preſerved, is of little value, in re- 
dect to the producing another crop. The occaſion of 
his error was the fairer appear@ce of flax, when thus 
pulled, than when ſuffered to ſtand longer. But this ad- 
untage was fimply in appearance, fince the green flax 
bles more in the dreffing, and has never that ſtrength in the 
cou: bread, which it would have if pulled in a more mature ſtate. 
this we have the ſame diverſity of lands, and much more of 
be them, than the Dutch; and therefore, if we took equal 
mociſ rains, there is no reaſon to doubt, that we might ſucceed as 
3, a yell as they; and that, by changing our own ſeeds, we 
ide night be releaſed from the neceffity of importing them, 
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Jeet ss well as flax, for our own uſe; and, when the conſe- 

no quences of this ſhall be duly conſidered, there is very little 
eu om to fear, that every obſtacle may not be overcome --- 
emen | ART I- 
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ARTICLE XIX. nu 


An Ess ax on the MANAGEMENT ͤ HOGS ; incu, iſhes an 
Exfrriments en Rearing and Fattening them: h 
ARTHUR YOUNG Eſq; 

[ Continued from p. 363- ] 
N addition to the former experiments, I ſhall add a fey 
that have been tried ſince. 
I. 
In January 1766, twenty pigs, that had been weaned (i 
weeks, were draughted into four parcels, and kept for three WM Viev 
weeks upon the following articles at food : 


rior C 


In Jar 


No t. Boiled carrots. 
2. parſnips. 
3 ted beets. 
4. potatoes. 
They were then viewed, and the reſult: 
No 1. The beſt. 
2. The yext beſt. 


3. The next; very near equal to No 2, 
4. The worſt, but very good. 


The difference between them but little. The 
Carrots, in this trial, appear to be ſuperior to the other ud, te 
articles but not ſo much as to prove deciũve. 
I. 

In February 1766, drew ſix lots of pigs, four in each iy b 
the equality very exact; and, confining them to ſeparate 
ſtics, fed them in the following manner three weeks: 


No 1. Rau carrots. 
2, —— parſnips. Se 
ced beets, Ab 
4. Raw potatoes. 
$ Jeruſalem artichokes. 
6. —— Turnips. 


At the end of that time viewed them ; 


No 1. The beſt in good order, 
2. = 3. Next ; equal: theſe alſo in good order. 
4 and 5. he next; equal. 
6. Three dead ; and the other dying. 


Carrot, 
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Carrots, parſnips, and beets are excellent food pota · 
e and artichokes the ſame, though in a ſomewhat in- 
rior degree: turnips wretched. 
= 
ſn January 1767, drew three lots of weaned pigs, and 
1 them a fortnight as follows : 
No 1. With boiled carrots. 


2, ——— parſnips. 


cluding 
by 


| a few 


ned fix Js — — — 
r three Viewed them at the end of that time; the reſult, 
No 2. The beſt. 
I. The next. 
3+ The laſt. 


But all in good order. Parſnips, being ſuperior in this 
al to carrots, contradicts, ſo far, the reſult of the for- 
her experiments; but a few trials muſt never be con- 
Idered as decifive, In all agricultural ones, the general 
rerayes are the points alone which carry conviction, 
. IV. | 

The 6th of January, 1767, confined fix pigs, two months 
1d, to a ſtye, and fed them for ſix weeks with nothing but 
viled Jeruſalem artichokes, and the common waſh that is 
hren to lean hogs, as a trial to diſcover how far that root 
ay be depended on for feeding ſuch pigs. The reſult was 
wourablez at the end of the time they were viewed, and 
pund to be in good order ;—not ſo well looking, as I 
ure often had ſuch pigs kept on other meat—but well 


nough to ſhew that this food is a matter of much impor- 
Jace, 


other 


ach— 
parate 


V. 
Sowed common red clover with barley in the Spring of 
765, on two acres of wood - cock, brick- earth loam, on a 
ay bottom, that yielded beans, horſe-hoed in 1764. In 
Wtober 1765, manured it with thirty loads of compoſt, 
onſiſting of various proportions of farm-yard dung, town- 
rrots, {Wuure, turf, ditch earth, &c. 
| The 
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The fences around it were well repaired in the Winter, 

and one, much worſe than the reſt, new made, The 12 
of May I turned in thirty head of ſwine, conſiſting of ſous 

large pigs, and hogs half and three-fourths grown ; they 
took immediately to the clover, and in abaut a bmg 
all diſcovered by their looks how well the fobd agreed with 
them; there was a pond in the field, at which they drank 
perpetuaily, and of nights they laid al of a heap in a cor. 
ner of the piece; under a thicket of buſhes ; not making 
any attempts to get home, after walking the firſt evening 
once or twice around the border with that deſign. Find. 
ing that ſtock of hogs inſufficient to keep down the cloyer, 
more were added; and ſome kept in the piece till Micha. 
elmas. The account of the expences and produce j is 3 


follows. | 
| Expences. ſuch 
7: fe: 4 WT 
Seed * = * - - - © 10 9 mer 
Sowing - - - - - - 0 06 
Manuring, at 20d. a load the manure, andthe expence of N 
carting it to the field - . - 2 19 4 
: 3 10 fin 
Rent — - - - - oa 1 14 ofirt; 
54” 
| price 
Produce. the 1 
J. 5. d eure 
Keeping 15 hogs 21 weeks at 4. 3 18 % 71, 
Ditto 12 ditto 12 weeks at 3d. „ - 1 16 0 | 
Ditto 10 ditto 16 weeks at 3d - - 2 o ooneore 
Ditto 5 ditto io weeks at 25 - - - o 10 bolute 
Ditto 12 ditto 10 weeks at 2d. - - B54 © 
Keeping 10 hogs 12 weeks at 14+ — - o 15 C a 
10 © 
Expences - - 8 
| 3 
Profit, 2/. 77. 94d. per acre. L. 4 15 
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inter I prom the event of ſeveral other fields of clover this year, 
ie lin dear that no other uſe of it would have paid better than 
f ſons, is feeding it by hogs. A clear profit of forty - ſeven ſhil- 
2 they kings per acre, after paying the expence of a good manuring, 
ae conũderable, and greatly preferable to the general pro- 
ed with 


k by hay, the chance of ſeaſons taken into the account. No- 
thing can be clearer than the fact of hogs thriving excel- 
eutly on clover——all thele ſwine grew very faſt, and ſhew- 
a by their looks how well the food agreed with them ; 
1nd there is no animal that ſooner falls off in its appear» 


7 drank 
| 2 cor. 
making 
'VEning 


Find. :nce than a hog, when badly fed. Where therefore is the 
clover, neceſſity of providing other ſummer food ? Why conſume 
Micha it food for thoſe hogs which clover will maintain, while 
e is 1 


ſows and pigs, and weaned pigs, cannot be kept without it, 
ſuch as dairy-waſh, &c. 
This is a ſyſtem of management that will enable the far- 


4. 
10 ner to keep much larger ſtocks of cattle than the methods 
; jet common in ſo many counties. 
19 4 VT. 
4 In the Summer of 1767, kept as many hogs of various 
14 o bons in one acre of clover, ſown with oats after turnips, on 
TI 2g00d gravelly loam, as came to 4/4. 8s. at the above 


prices. The hogs were iu it from the laſt week in May to 
the middle of September, never at home. They throve 
extremely well, and no (wine could look better. 
Theſe trials, with many others, prove inconteſtibly, that 
over, well fenced in, with a pond in the field, is to be ab- 
ſolutely depended on for the Summer-food of hogs, with- 
out any affiſtance : and that ſuch an application of the 
crop will pay as well, and probably better, than any other. 
| ARTI- 
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ARTICLE L 0 

3 gt the 
A ſhort and cafy Method of Making Hay to the beſt ad. | 
vantage. e boc 


F* beinga duty incumbent upon every member of ſoceu nen 
to communicate his diſcoveries for public benefit, Its 
make no apology for ſending you an account of my own 
practice of making hay, by which I not only ſave one thin 
of the time and labour uſually employed in this article, but 
have my hay made better than when I followed the vil 
method. 
I mow my graſs, and then let it lye in the ſwarth till the 
dew is off the next morning, at which time I turn and ſprea 
my hay, and let it lie in the ſun till the after part of the dy, 
when I take it up and cock it well, and never meddle wil 
it more till I cart it into my barn, or ſtack it. If the we; 
ther be good, it will do well to cart, after it has ſtood thres 
days in the cock. 
This method, I have found, by five or ſix years experience 
anſwers for any ſort of hay, except ſalt hay, and red clover; 
of the latter of which I have not had ſo long trial; but 1 
clover hay was managed laſt ſummer in the following man. 
ner : 
I followed my mowers as they cut the graſs, ſpread it 2 
thin as I could, and before night put it in cock. The next t 
day, after the dew was off, I ſpread it again; in the after 
noon I cocked ita ſecond time, and meddled no more with 
it till T carted ir.—The appearance of the hay ſince makes 
me judat that no man has better of the ſort. 
The reaſon why I think my hay rather better, is, becauſe 
J take it for granted, that the more juice, or natural moit 
ture, we cau retain in it, without corrupting and rotting 
the flalk, the ricker and more nouriſhing it is. The too 
often turning and ſpreadiug hay in the ſun extracts toe 
much cf the richucts thereof, and one day's thus lying vil 


[ a 
by t 


Vo 


WI 


- away ſuch a quantity of the moiſt watery particles, as 
it the remainder is only ſufficient to raiſe a proper fer- 
nation thereof when in the cock, while the ſmallneſs of 
body there keeps that fermentation from riſiag to ſuch 
height as to corrupt it. After twenty-four hours, the 


| ad 


foci mentation will gradually abate ; and the pitching of the 
, I 1. Wy ioto the cart, and afterwards into the mow or ſtack, 
my own checks it, that it will not again riſe ſo as to be detrimen- 


Cattle are fonder of this hay than of that, which is 
de in the common way, and leſs of it will ſupport them. 


Doncaſter. J. W. 
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0b/ſervations on the proper time of Souing Barley. 
rom Mr ARTHUR YOUNG's experimental Agriculture, ] 
UR correſpondent Rusticus, having (p. 205.) re · 
b queſted us to furniſh our collection with extracts 
om Mr Young's experimental agriculture; and at ſame 
me ſent us ſome of the notes he had taken from it, parti- 
larly, the average products from ſowing barley at differ- 
ttimes ; we cannot more properly at preſent comply with 
s requeſt, than by inſerting Mr Young's obſervations ſub- 


ned io theſe experiments, which are as corollaries, deduced 
om them, to be applied to practice. 


erience 
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8 Man. 
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he average product from ſowings in February is 12 
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| apprehend it will not be thought eaſy, even to conceive 
y thing more deciſive than this little Table: The reader 
Vor, II. No. VIII. Eee ddoqubtleſs 
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doubtleis knows, that the proportions of theſe ſums are 4 
Point of importance: inſtead of ounces call them byg, 
facks, or quarters. When a June ſowing yields three 1 
a half ſacks, a February one will yield twelve and a h 
and ſo on. But I ſhould obſerve ſomething on ſuch x; 
early ſowing of barley as the month of February, becauſe 
is very contrary to all common practice. 

Thele experiments include both a gravelly and a dy 
loam ; farmers in general occupy all kinds of ſoil, from 
ſands to exceſſive wet clays : the variations of oil, rela 
to the time of ſowing, muſt never be forgotten. Febryz 
here appears to be the molt beneſicial ſeaſon; but need l 
ſerve, that there are many foils which will not admit ft 
ring ſo early as February; others that will not admit it ey 
till April, without the management is previouſly concert 
with ſuch a view; and that there are ſome ſeaſons in hic 
no plough can ſtir in February: All theſe points ſhould! 
conſidered. There is, nothing which opens a way to err 
more than general maxims : Exceptions are always lon 
merous, that they are nearly deſtructive of ſuch u 
The caſes in which barley ſhould be ſown ſo early as F 
bruary, may, I apprehend, be gathered from naming affe 
Firſt, When the weather is dry enough to plow the | 
without the leaſt poaching: This is relative to all ſorts 
Soil. Second, Upon thoſe dry, ſound, crumbling clay 
whether natural, or artificial through draining ; that | 
being thrown on to the ridge in autumn, will be ready f 
plowing very early in the ſpring : Theſe ſoils yield of : 
others the greateſt crops ot barley, Third, upon all d 
gravels, ſandy loams, &c. that admit plowing during mo 

of the winter. In theſe circumſtances, and ſimilar ones, 
appears from the preceeding experiments, that it is advil 
able to ſow ſo early. as February: Bad weather, fuch: 
froſts and ſnows, fucceeding the ſowing, are no objection 
No weather could be worſe than many weeks after ſeyer 
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the preceeding ſeaſons; nor have I ever perceived, that 
de corn ſuffered. Moſt farmers who live in countries 
dere it is the cuſtom to ſow carly, muſt by chance have 
.owa their barley fields frozen, or covered with ſnow, and 
lu without damage. There may certainly be exceſſively ſharp 
oſts without ſnow, juſt as the barley is appearing above 
ound, that may poſſibly iojure it: I will by no means 


ums are 
em buſh 
; three a1 
and x ha 
| ſuch Ve 
, becauſe 


dad che contrary, but I have never obſerved it. | 

| from off But advantageous as very early ſowing undoubtedly is, yet 

il, rea ere are ſome wet undrained clays, loams, chalks, &c. that 
Febry; Will not admit it; and there are numerous farmers that 


rein a tract of management which excludes it. Land 
at is to be ſown in February, or even March, muſt have 
gs tillage before that time: it is abſolutely requiſite to 
dow and ſow immediately in the ſpring ; that is, to give 
vo preparatory ſpring plowings: for ſoils which are apt 
o be the leaſt maiſt, will, after one or two ſpring-plow- 
gs, become abſolute md, with every heavy ſhower 
of rain: and this will be in proportion to the degree of 
pulverization : conſequently the farmer has the beſt chance 
of a dry ſtirring the firſt : as rains, which afterwards would 
make the ſoil poach, will, before it is ſtirred, have no ſuch 
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the Wt TI have often been caught with rains, in my ſpring 
ſorts N preparation for barley, and yet oftener obſerved it among 
dne neighbours, and the conſequence is always a very late 


lowing, and infallibly a poor crop. 
that þ : 
ady f It is from hence to be concluded, that the true barley 


of: usbandry i is, to get the land into the outmoſt degree of 
order intended, by October at fartheſt, in which month 


1 t ſhould be thrown into the narrow ridge, and thoroughly 
vi rell water-furrowed, that it may lye dry all winter, and 
ache ready for ſowing early in the ſpring : The plows, ſeedſ- 
uch nan and harrows, ſhould then follow each other cloſe . 
too bat, if rain comes, it may find no land unprepared for it. 


ever 


A farmer ſhould not allow his men to go with the plows at 
4 


af» 


a diſtance from each gther lit is common for the melde gr 
each to take his acre), but make them go very near, are 
the field may not, in caſe of bad weather, be left in ſtripe los, © 
part ſown and part unſown, with the water furrows oper fed 


in one place, and choaked up in another: It is a comms; 
error, but a very pernicious one. 

According to the husbandry here propoled, the farme- 
if he will continue to take a crop of barley after one of an) 
other grain, ſhould give the tillage immediately after baryes 
and ridge up the land as I have juſt deſcribed in Oftoher: 
but the common method is very contrary ; they leave the 
field in ſtubble all winter, for the paultry conſideration gf 
feeding ſheep, delay the tillage till ſpring, and contequeat! 
ſow late; whatever their crop, we may pronounce it trifling,i 
to what it would be with different management. 

The greateſt crops of barley gained in England, are in 
clay ſoils, well drained, that have a year's fallow, are rid. from 
ged up in October, the manure carried on the firſt hard vid 
froſt, and plowed, am ſown as ſoon as dry enough, which urn 
is the end ot February, or the firſt fortnight in March. beſt 

To argue againſt ſowing barley after turnips would be nE 
abſurd, but the turnip husbandry by no means allows of 2 
good barley culture. There will be no difliculty in pro- 1 


ving this ſatisfactorily to all my readers. Mar 
Turnips not a proper preparation for barley ! That is very Ur 
ſtrange ! cries an hundred pcople, who have ſeen the bar- land 


ley following turnips, fed off by ſheep. I reply, that the Ho 
manuring from the ſheep, which by the way exceeds van 
moſt others, here gives the great crop of barley, not the ſho 
turnip” preparation. It would be anticipating my ſubject for 


to offer to prove this at preſent by experiment, but reaſon latt 
will do it alone. Thoſe: who argue ſo ſtrenuouſly for this Wi buc 
common management, ſhould view the barley crops which V0 


ſucceed turnips when they are not fed off: Does the proſ- Wl *: 
pect ſhew, chat it is the turnips or the ſheep that occaſion WM "! 
| | the 
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he great crop of barley? In order for the compariſon, 
ke a field half ſowa with turnips, and halt fal- 
bu, Or any crop that exactly equals the turnips: Let them 
be fed off the land with ſheep, and the other half manured 
o the exact equality of that of ſheep; is it ſuppoſed, that 
te latter barley will not equal the former! If on heavy 
nds it follows a fallow, it will moſt aſſuredly exceed it. 

But further: Suppoſe the turnjps on account of the flock 
are kept, as they commonly are, till the end of March, or 


hroughout April, what will the reſult be then? Why 
he barley will be inferior by a third to the other that is 


dot prevented from being ſown earlier. It is a fact that 
-nnot be diſputed, that the very beſt turnip culture of 
harley in the moſt kindly ſoils in England, witneſs for 
"tance the beſt marled lands in Norfolk, the crop fed 
of with ſheep do not near equal the product of barley 
from ſummer-fallowed clays manured in a common way 
with farm-yard dung, and ſown ſo much earlicr than the 
wrnips will allow. Four quarters are a great crop in the 
ie parts of Norfolk, they have ſometimes five ; whereas 
in Efex drained clays, fix quarters are a common crop, 
nd eight often gained. 

The great uſe of turnips are in January, February, 
March, and April: The farmers that have great flocks keep 
them as late as poſſible : In other words, they are not off the 
und, when the barley ought to be green as a meadow. 
How is it poſlible, ſuch a culture can be comparatively ad- 
nantageous to barley? When turnips are kept fo late, I 
lhould apprehend it would be a particular advantage to let 
ſome other crop ſucceed them that will bear ſowing much 
latter than barley. Quære, For inſtance, if ſuch a crop of 
buck-wheat as would be gained on turnip land in fine order, 
would not much exceed in value the common barley crops 
that follow turnips ? If it is conſidered, how little buck- 
wheat exhauſts the ſoil, I have no doubt of the point. 

Upon 


Ct ann J 


| Upon the whole, the preceeding experiments prove, tha 
the grand object in the culture of barley is to ſow early, 
and conſequently, that a farmer, whatever be his ſoil 4 
plan, ſhould, if barley is his chief or an important ain 
with him, ſo prepare his land as to admit ſowing on the fir 
ſpring earth, whether the ſeaſon allows it in February or in 
March; but later he ſhould not venture to ſow ; at leaſt on 


ſuch ſoils as mine. The gaining good crops in April, or B 
even May ſowings, does not prove the contrary, as ſuch e. 7 
3 


vents muſt be owing to extraordinary, natural, or artificial 
fertility ; which would yield proportionably greater crops, 
were the ſeaſon of ſowing more advantageous. 


ARTICLE II. 
Of Paring, Burning, and Liming Moor Grounds. - 
[From YouNG's Farmers Letters, Vol. II.] 


1 all the north of England, the proper 
method of breaking up waſte ſoils is agreed, from a 


long courſe of uninterrupted experience, to be paring and 
burning ; But as it has of late been the faſhion in the ſouth 


to explode this culture, ſomething mult be ſaid to recoacile 
ſuch jarring opinions, 

Tne advocates for this method of improvement, produce 
a vaſt range of experiments to juſtify the practice ; where- 
as its enemies found their opinion merely on reaſoning, 
How is it poſſible, ſay they, that it can be profitable huſ- 
bandry to reduce an inch of the beſt part of the ſoil every 
fifteen or twenty years to the thickneſs of a ſheet of paper 
The argument is plauſible ; but what would be of twenty 
times the importance of an hundred arguments would be 
to produce a field of a thin ſtaple : This land was once Good 


in the depth of ten inches of ſoil ; it is now Bad from hav- 
ing 
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ve, th ing but Four. But no ſuch inſtances have, or can be 
y early MN brought. On the contrary, it is to be proved in all the 
| foil * countries where paring has been long in vogue, that very 
ant ain allow ſoils have been many times pared within the me- 


mory of old men, who likewiſe retain the tradition of the 
ame ſoil having long before their time received the ſame 
rearment;z and yet remained at the former thickneſs. 

But if the difference of the thickneſs of the turf pared, 
and the thinneſs of the aſhes ſpread, were the rule to judge 
by the argument, in proving too much, would prove no- 
wing. Many tracts of the ſhallow land in queſtion have 
been known to be regularly pared, and burnt once every 
twelve or fifteen years, for a century paſt. Now, ſuppoſing 
it had loſt two thirds of an inch every time, in only eight 
times ſuffering this operation, the ſurface muſt have been 
reduced fix inches in thickneſs : But how does ſuch a ſtate 
of the caſe agree with the ſoil being at this day ſix inches 
thick, and well known never to have exceeded it ? Which 
is actually the caſe with ſeveral tracts of land I have viewed 
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roper WM both in the northern and weſtern parts of this kingdom. 
rom a WM There is, in a word, great reaſon to think, that this prac- 
7 and WY tice does not at all diminiſh the ſtaple of the land. 

ſouth Whether this be owing to the great crops it is enabled to 


actle yield, returning a proportioned part of themſelves to the 


earth again, which is the caſe with all ſorts :—Or whether 
duce ¶ the ſurface pared conſiſts not entirely of turf, or the bulbs 
nere- ot fainfoine, with no earth at all, or at leaſt none redu- 
ning. WI ced to aſhes, I ſhall not pretend to decide: but the latter 
huſ- WJ circumſiance I think very probable : Turf, which is no- 
very Wl thing but an aggregate of roots and bulbs, may certainly 
der? WM be burnt without any reduction of Soil. I am of opi- 
enty WF nion that Soil cannot be reduced to aſhes; but in this, 
be WF experiment ſhould decide. A ſtrong confirmation of this 
700d WM notion is the well known fact, that land cannot be 


a- burned till it has acquired a turf ; that is, till it has 
ng | gained 
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gained the thickneſs which was deſtroyed by the laſt bury, 


ing. QF | 

The efficacy of the practice is indiſputable; a middling 
quantity of aſhes is 500 buſhels per acre. Suppoſe a man, 
inſtead of paring and burning at 16s, or 185, expen 
would bring aſhes to his ground; he would no where be 
able to get them, carriage and expences included, under 64 
a buſhel, which amounts to L. 12 - 16 per acre: It is eri. 
dent enough, that ſuch a plan would never do. 

But the grand point of paring and burning is the bring. 
ing waſte foils into culture, one may almoſt ſay, in a fing 
day: it is pared and burnt, once plowed, and ſown imme. 
diately with turnips; a crop which never fails after tha 
management. Thus is the work done at once: But ſub- 
ſtitute the plow alone——what a tedious, complicated} 


_ expenſive proceſs enſues, to bring about a much inferior 
profit. | | 
I have heard this husbandry ironically called Moſt Ge- 
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nerous, fer you burn your own ſoil to diſtribute it to all; the 
your neighbours. But thoſe who talk thus, know not whale; 

the operation is: The aſhes are not like thoſe of wood, that ud 
blow about like duſt; much of them conſiſts in half burm 14nd 
roots and vegetables—or at leaſt of a grofs aſh, but little er, 1 


moved by the wind; but ſuppoſing it ever ſo light, who 
but the greateſt ſlovens leaves them to be blown away? 
On' the contrary, they are immediately ſpread, and plowed 
in hot. We are not to condemn manuring with wooc- 
aſhes, ſoot, or lime, and yet the wind affects all of then, 
more than the aſhes in queſtion. | 
Another circumſtance, very important, is the great effice- 
cy of this husbandry in deſtroying ling and other ſpontaneous 
rubbiſh, at the ſame time that all grubbs, worms, and in- 
ſets are killed; Theſe are advantages uncqualled by any 
other mode of breaking up land. 
For theſe reaſons, and a thouſand others too numerous 
to 


ſt burg. ” | c 425 ] 


rof theſe waſtes to adhere to a practice proved from in- 
a mam nerable experiments to be excellent, and not fly to 
pen nes that are recommended by reaſoning alone. Let 
n cordially embrace a method ſingular in that admirable 
ſcumſtance, of reducing the wildeſt, blackeſt deſart, in 
is eri : ſpace of a ſingle month, into profitable crops; a point 
ficient to overcome all the argumeats againſt the prac- 


bring Ne, were every one true. I have actually ſeen a fine pro- 
linge ang crop of turnips on land, that only a month before, 
imme. as black as night itſelf f. N 

er tha The price of paring, burning, and 9 the aſhes 


che moor countries, varies from 14 5. to 17 5. and 6 d. 
ey perform it very well and effectually for that ſum, fo 
;to haye the plough follow them without interru ption, 
is price is cheap; but yet from dexterity and cuſtom, 
ey make ſuch good earnings at it, that many men apply 


to al: the work, the moment it is known that any is to be 
hate; and I found from various enquiries, that there 


„ that 
burnt 
little 


wid not be any difficulty in having the largeſt quantity 
land pared and burat through a want of hands; how- 
er, I ſhall, to obviate accidents and objections, calculate 


nention here, let me, on all accounts, adviſe the impro- 


wo vol. II. No. VIII. Fff : 1 
way! 3 
owed : ; E > 
od. One of our correſpondents pointed out this eſſay, and writes 


„ that he was laſt year induced by it, to try the expe- 
ment on ſuch ground as is bere mentioned; which fo far ſuc- 
reded, that by the end of June his ground was fine as garden 
ould, The turnips indeed did not ſucceed : owing evidently 
the whole ſoil being heated by the burning, and the dry wea- 
er at the time; they did not appear till near the end of July, 
ten the rains became frequent: But he is confident had they 
* ſhower ſoon after ſowing, he ſhould have had a plentiful 
0p, 
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at one pound per acre, a price that would at once d thet 
all the parers in the country. duntie 

The benefit of chis practice as a manure, is every e eque 
clearly ſeen by the vaſt crops which ſucceed it for ſon ocile 


years. I have viewed many fields taken from the ven be me 


blackeſt moors that were croped, firſt with turnips, ;ittouſ 
then with 5, 6, or 7 crops running of maſlin oats, or bi ing ar 
ley- big, and laid to graſs with the laſt, reckoned by the fu vor f 
mers then in good heart, —and even with this manage They 
ment, the graſs has been directly worth 15 f. an acre, 1 The 
which is ſufficient to prove, that the foil muſt be in profMbſta 
digious heart after this operation, It is true they line WM;,hi: 
great deal, and of that manuring I ſhall ſpeak next. dots 

Liming throughout the moor countries, has been lonf dung 
the univerſal practice. In moſt parts of the Northern coun de cr 
ties, they make it an univerſal manure ; probably it is lad it 
cultivated countries, more uſed than it ought to be. ably 

Many very ingenious men have ſtarted objections to the * 
ming even moors ; and they found their opinions, ( confi 
they do not pretend to offer experiment) on the qualities ¶ of & 
lime wherever found. They want to have it explained with Wi co 
philoſophical preciſion, how a body, that of itſelt is no fo Ne 
for vegetables, ſhould prove ſo rich a manure.— Nov tr. 
am ſenſible of being very unequal to ſuch ſpeculative points « in 
and as I never conducted a ſeries of chymical experimen « is 
on lime, I conſequently cannot ſpeak from my own exp © w 
rience; but if we compare the qualities which chymiſ pt 
give to lime, with the nature of the moors, there will, I a d 
prehend, be no difficulty in accounting for the ſtrong effet 
which undoubtedly accrues from laying the one on . 
other. « fe 

The moors have ſcarcely any marks of former culture 
no tradition gives the leaſt trace of culture, Hiſtory to th © n 


remoteſt periods gives no reaſons to ſuppoſe theſe parts 0 


the country ever in a ſtate of cultivation; the greateſt tract 
of 
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them are in the mountainous parts of the northern 


ce & 
7 unties, which, it is well Enown, were for ages over- run by 


very e equent incurſions and invaſions of two neighbouring but 
or ſonl ode nations. In a word, there is much reaſon to ſuppoſe 
the elde moors at this day in the condition they were three 
ps, i ouſand years ago with no other alterations than the cut» 
or big and ſpoiling the ſpontaneous growth by armies, or the 
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wor for firing, and perhaps, in. ſome inſtances, for building. 
They maintain ſome ſheep. 

The ſoil, as I before remarked, is a black, looſe, ſpungy 
ſobſtance: I conjeCture all theſe black parts to be literally 
nothing but rotten vegetables kept looſe and open by the 
roots of the ſpontaneous growth. Thus, in fact, the ſoil is a 
dung hill; an opinion not very contrary to reaſon, when 
the crops it yields are conſidered. However, land that has 
lid in ſuch a ſtate for a long ſucceſſion of ages muſt inevi- 
ably be rich: In the north, men are apt to give a ſhrug at 
the very mention of cultivating them : For my part, I 
confider vaſt tracts of them as the richeſt ſoil in the iſland 
of Great Britain. All rich ſoils in a ſtate of nature 
« contain oil, ſays an ingenious writer. 

Next as to lime; one tells us“ There is a great at- 
Nov Wi © traction betwixt quick-.ime, and all oily bodies; it unites 
int BN « intimately with expreſſed oils.” Again, “Its operation 
imenil © is to exhauſt the eartn of its oils. Lime laid on ground 

xp © wore out by continual crops, rather hurts it than im- 
mig proves it; becauſe it does not meet oil or oleaginous 
„I © bodies to act upon and blunt it. The proper cure for 
ett © this, is to mix dung with the limes, ſo that it may have 
n c ſomething to act on.” Ard again, & Lime is a great diſ- 
« ſolrer of all bodies, both vegetable and animal. In this 
* way it certainly operates in the earth, by diſſolving all ani- 
* mal and dry vegetable ſubſtances, and converting them to 
the nouriſhment of vegetables, at leaſt ſooner than they 
* otherwile would be.” In another place, By mixing 
itſelf 
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© itſelf with the oleaginous particles of the foil, and 
verting them to the nouriſhment of plants, lime aki 
in this ſenſe, provocative to the ſoil.” | 

Now, is it not ſufficiently evident from this deſcrigti 
of lime, that the eſſect of it on a ſail in the rich tate gs, 
ture, that muſt abound with oil, mult be very great! It; 
miſchie vous upon worn-out land; for the ſame reaſon iti 
excellent on new. But even then, it is ad viſeable, if dus 
is added, which is the addition of what the moory foil con 
tains in the greateſt plenty, Further, lime diſſolves all u; 
getable ſubſtances, and prepares them for the nouriſhme 
of plants. This is an operation of the greateſt conſequence 
on moors which ſeem to. conſiſt of ſcarcely any thing elf 
Lime is a provacative to the ſoil. This is all the moor 
want ; they abound with natural fertility, but require «4 


aſſiſtance of lime ſpecdily to render it fix far the produGtog Ti 
of new vegetables. * 
That theſe moory foils are abundaatly fraught with ole brig 
ginous matter, cannot be doubted from this circumſtance fearc 
It is a common cuſtom, and has been ſo for many years wopr 
with thoſe farmers who cultivate their ſoil, to lime theigh tivelz 
land both arable and graſs EVERY year, if they can get i line 
cheap; and this whether they dung them ar not. No This 
all writers agree, that perpetual liming of common foil; inpr 
will reduce them almoſt to a caput mortuum, unleſs 2 regu 
lar acceſſion of dung be alſo gained. But on moor foils, 
the benefit of theſe repeated limings are indiſputable ; and 
the farmers from long experience aſſert, that you ca i 
ſcarcely lay on too much. Now, let me aſk thoſe gente 1, 


men who affect to call the moors per land, what they think 
of this fact? Is it not the ſtrongeſt proof imaginable, that 
the ſoil is an actual dung hill? That it is fo fraught with 
fertiliry, you can hardly deſtroy it ? 

But there are ſome other general circumſtances concerning 


lime upon moors, which. merit greater attention. There art 
three 


in 
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bree points, which an improving landlord ſhould parti- 
cularly attend to: Firſt, the exiſtence of lime-ſtone upon his 
(tate: Secondly, if it is not on his own land, that it may be 
yithio a ſhort cartage of it, on roads either good, or cafily 
to be made : Thirdly, that if he enjoys neither of theſe cir- 
cumſtances, but is forced to draw his line from a diſtance, 
that the roads be good enough for the uſe of a broad wheeled 
maggon. If an eſtate is ſo unhappily ſituated, as to poſſeſs 
none of theſe advantages, then the improvement of it muſt 
ot depend on lime, but on paring and burning alone; the 
eficacy of which an moory ſoils I am not acquainted with; 
for wherever I made my enquires, lime was always at com- 
wand ; nor do I apprehend, that one eſtate in a hundred 
s in ſuch a predicament ; the ſuppoſition, therefore, is 
zot material to the point of improvements in general. 

There are ſome tracts of. moors, that are ſuppoſed to 
de without lime ſtone; and the farmers adjoining them, 
bring it 5 or 6 miles; but I could never find that dilligent 
ſearch had been made after it : Itis the opinion of the moſt 
uoprejudiced gentlemen, that it might be found, if atten- 
tively ought after; for theſe tracts are not extenſive, and 
line to be found at a few miles diſtance all around them. 
This ſearch, ſhould therefore be the firſt buſineſs of an 
mprover in ſuch a ſituation. 
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u call if making and preſerving ground clean, by a judiciaus uſe of 
ente dung prepared in compoſt dung-bills ; and thereby procur- 
think ing goed and clean crops of wheat. 
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ARTICLE. III. 


that 
with [Mosrun RusTicum Vol. V.] 

A you ſeem to encourage all well meaning men, who 
rning wiſh to improve our national huſbandry, permit me 


re arc for once, to ſolicit 4 place in your work for 2 n 
thret tho 
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tho“ it may not, perhaps, be ſo valuable as ſome ohen, 
written by your more enlightened correſpondents, 

L am, it is true, but a young man; yet have I made ſome 
remarks in farming, which, in my humble opinion, may 
prove not unuſe ful ro many of your readers. 

It is now upwards of ſeven years, that I have been te. 
nant of a conſiderable farm in Eſſex; but as there are ſom: 
particular circumſtances atttending this farm, I muſt beg 
leave to fay a few words on the ſubject. 

The ſoil, which is, for the moſt part, a fine mellow loan, 
or what is in general called a good wheat ſoil, was in 
very good heart, and not impoveriſhed z yet the laſt 
tenant broke On this farm, and the landlord loſt by him 


near two years rent; for his crops of wheat were con- 


nually damaged by ſmut, let him take what care he would 
of the ſeed, and were beſides often laid and the land got 
very foul, tho' he was not ſparing of his fallows. 

On the contrary, ſince J have occupied this land, it has 
born large crops of good ſound wheat, with very little 
ſmutty corn, and barley, oats, peaſe, beans, and other 
things in proportion, What will appear ſtill more fur. 
priſing, is, that I do not lay on half ſo much dung as he 
did. h 

It will now, perhaps, be neceſſary to explain this ſeem- 
ing paradox. At no great diſtance from the farm lives 
the landlord, who is a man of fortune, and drives a ſet 
of horſes. This gentleman keeps no land in his own 
hands, ſo that he was for many years obliged to buy al 
the ſtraw uſed for the litter of his ſtables, which -amount- 
ed to a very conſiderable quantity: However, when the 
laſt tenant of this farm came into it, having been a ſervant 
in the family, he offered to ſupply the ſquire with ſtra for 
his ſtables, provided he might have all.the dung, except 


what the gardener had occaſion for. The 'ſquire thought 
x | this 
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his a good propoſal, and the farmer imagined he had the 
teſt of the bargain z ſo the matter was ſoon ſertled. 

Now, you are to underſtand, that the *ſquire kept, 
deldes ſeven coach horſes, a ſtable of huaters, a nume 
der of road horſes, and a pack of hounds; ſo that 
there was made on his premiſſes, in a year, an incredible 
quaotity of rich dung. 

The farmer imagined, he was now in a fair way of making 
us fortune; for his father had taught him, that the man 
who can command dung is always ſure of large crops: 
ut this did not prove true, in the preſent caſe. 

To proceed ; my predeceſſor went on plowing his 
und, got his fallows in good order, dreſſed them larg:ly 
vih dung, and always ſowed them with wheat, 

His crops of this noble grain, however, by no means 
uſwered his expectations; his wheat conſtantly looked 
rell and promiſing in the winter and early part of the 
ſpring of the year ; but as it advanced it grew rank, and 
u harveſt was either run all to ſtraw, and was beſides 
rery ſmutty, or elſe if a heavy ſhower of rain happened to 
fall, it was lodged, matted, and grew. This was indeed 
very mortifying circumſtance, but our farmer could 
find no remedy for it. He ſeveral times, without ſucceſs, 
wied folding ſome ſheep on his wheat; but this part of 
huſbandry, for want of ſkill, he managed ſo badly, that 
he loſt two entire crops, for he had ſcarcely the return of 
his ſeed at harveſt, This could never hold long; fo 
that in the end he was, as I ſaid before, broke, and 
ruined, 

This man.never could 8 that any part of his 
jols was to be attributed to the dung he laid on his land, 
though he couſtantly manured it with the horſe dung be- 
fore it was half rotten, and without any mixture to allay 
its great heat. This kept the ſoil in a conſtant ſtate of 
fermentation, and ſtocked it with weeds, in ſo much, that, 

when 
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when I took poſſeſſion of the farm, ſome of the ſoil vn 
abſolutely mouldy, and ſtunk again, it was ſo rank. 

Iwill now inform yon of my methods of manage, 
ment, that you may be enabled ro judge how far 1 Was 
beneficed by the errors of my predeceſſors. 

I have found ſixty acres of fallow ready for ſowing with 
wheat: Theſe, as the land was rank, I ſowed with the win, 
ter- tare, which I knew, by experience, would choak the 
weeds and abate the rankneſs of the ſoil, In fome part, 
where the ſoil was not ſo rank, I plowed in the tares in 
order to ſow wheat over them; in other parts I ſuffered the 
tares to ſtand for a crop, which, however, was not confi 
derable, they ran ſo much to ſtraw or haulm, 


When the tares were off, I got the land inſtantly in or, 


der, and ſowed the whole with wheat, of which 1 had a bet. 
ter and cleaner crop than had been known upon the land 
for upwards of ſeven years before: This all my neighbours 
acknowledged : However, it was neither clean enough nor 
conſiderable enough to failsfy me. Some of your readers 
may, perhaps, wonder what J did with my tafes, as but few 
were fold at the country markets; but I muſt inform 
them, that I live within ten miles of a fea-port town, whis 
ther I ſent them at various times, in order to their being 
carried by ſea to London. 

I am to obſerve to you, that I continued the agreement 
of giving the *ſquire ſtraw for his dung ; but I made an 
uſe of it very different from my predeceſſor. 

I make it a rule, never to manure for wheat, or fos 
wheat on a fallow. I do not indeed allow many fallows 
on my land ; and when I do, I generally ſow my fallow 
with barley, to which I allow four or five plowings. This 
commonly yields me a large return, and I have a good crop 
of wheat after it. | 

This, however, is not my general method; for fam very 


Fond of the hocing huſbandry, to practiſe which, in ſome 
degree, 
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jegree is the only infallible way of keeping land clean. 
o begin then with my method: I never lay dung alone on 
or land, let it be ever ſo rotten; but as ſoon as I get any 
og dung from the *Squire's, I carry it to my compoſt- 
reap, Where it is mixed in alternate layers or beds, with 
reſh virgin earth, (if I can get it) lime, or chalk, lime 
ybbiſh, ſcourings of ditches and ponds, turf, leaves of 
nes, and all the dung and offal of my family, of the hog- 
nrd, the poultry-yard, and the dog-kennel. As to my 
ngeons dung, I always preſerve it to mix with ſoot, and 
e the mixture as a top-dreſſing for my wheat, whenever 
| the N happens to be too backward in the ſpring. 
oo WM But to return to my compoſt : I have always ſeveral di- 
$1 heaps of different ages, and I ſometimes leave it three 
2 rears before I uſe it, and never lay on any under two years 
ad. 
land g When I have got a plot of ground in order, I give it a 
ours N aorough good drefling of this compoſt, which I immedi- 
nor Ny plow in. I then ſow it with ſome crop that requires 
ders WM: ociog, ſuch as horſe-beans, broad-beans, or white or 
few I y peaſe. During the whole ſummer, I take care to 
orm keep theſe crops very clean by hoeing, eſpecially if the 
whi- N kiſon is rainy; and I am particularly cautious in prevent- 
eing ng any of the weeds from perfecting their ſeeds. 

When my hocing-crop, which generally more than pays 
nent I ne all my expences, is off the land, I immediately get it 
no as fine tilth as I poſſibly can by repeated plowings, and 

then ſow it with either wheat or barley, which-ever is likely 
ſor WM: pay me beſt; for little as ſome of your readers may 
lows WY think of it, barley, when it is ſown on good land well 
low BY prepared, is very frequently as profitable a crop as wheat. 
This By thus ſowing my wheat after a hoeing-crop with dung, 
crop L have always a good return of clean corn, often five 

quarters on an acre ; and my land will {till be in heart 
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enough to give me a reaſonable crop of oats ; after wh; 
without any fallow, comes my hoeing-crop, &c. 
When I ſow barley after the hocing crop I ſuffer whe 
to follow it; and then it is that, if I find it neceſſary 1 
the wheat in the ſpring a top - dreſſing of ſoot mixed wid 
pigeons dung. | 
I ſometimes allow only ſix pecks of wheat ſeed to: 
acre: This is when I ſow over it, in the ſpring of the * 
13 libs of broad clover-ſced, which I harrow in with a pi 
of very light harrows; and it does not in the leaſt damay 
my wheat plants. I leave the clover only two years on he 
land ; for the ſ:cond year, after I have mown the rf 
crop for hay, I ſuffer the ſecond to grow very rank, (hay 
ing given my land a flight dreſſing from my compoſt dung} 
hill the preceeding year) which I plow in, and over it ſv | 
wheat, to be harrowed in on once plowing. 
Theſe crops of wheat are ſmaller in quantity than an 
others I get, but the grain is finer, plumper, bright 
er, and heavier, generally ſelling for more at marker 
as being always very clean, and clear from feeds of wick 
"0 my method of farming, ſome particulars are to be 
noted. In the firſt place, as my crops ſucceed one the 
other very quick, I am under a neceſſity of having all my 
ſtubble extirpated, before I give the land the firit plon- 
ing after the crop is cut off. If it is a wheat or bean ſtub 
ble, I generally have it all pulled up by hand by wome 
and children; barley and oat ſtubbles, I have torn up þ 
a pair of loaded drags, and afterwards gathered into heaps 
and carted to the compoſt-heap. This I do to preven 
the ſtubble from being buried by the plough, and from 
growing mouldy in the land ; from which mouldinels [ 
have great reaſon to think ſmut often proceeds. 
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Another thing to be noted is, that I allow leſs ſeed toll are 
my land than moſt of my neighbours, my quantity being able 


ſrom ſeven to nine pecks of wheat, from nine to twelve 
| of 
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barley, and about twelve of oats, to an acre of 
ad; but it is always to be preſumed, that the ſeed I ſow 
ood. If any farmer ſhould imagine that theſe quanti- 
e are too ſmall, let him ſuppoſe every wheat plant to 
:cupy a ſpace of fix inches ſquare, which is ſmall enough : 
t him then calculate how many ſuch ſpaces there are 
z ſquare acre. When he has done this, let him pro- 
d to count how many grains of wheat there are in a 
lin, which multiply by the number of pints in nine 
ks, and he will find by the reſult that I, in fact, allow 
0 much ſced. | 

J intend this letter, only as a ſketch of my me- 
thod of farming; and, in truth, it was chiefly written 
with a view of ſatisfying ſome of my neighbours who are 
readers of your work. Theſe farmers ſaw, that my crops 
were better than thoſe of my predeceſſor, yet wondered 
why they ſhould be ſo, for they know not the method of 
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1 r managing their dung to the beſt advantage; nor arg they 
4 . all acquainted with the value of hoeing crops, tho? they 
irket, 


ſee ſo many tar mers in the country fond ot towing them. 
Another thing puzzled them, which was, how a man 
could poſſibly carry on the buſineſs of a farm, without 
flowing all his land once in three years. 
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ARTICLE LV. 
the growth and deſtructien of Ragweed or Ragwort. 
[MusEUM RusTicum Vol. LIV.] 
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His is a moſt pernicious weed, and is apt very ſoon 

to over-run graſs and paſture grounds, where it is 
reglected, and allowed to grow. Its feeds are winged, and 
J to are thereby blown about by the winds ;z and it is remark- 
eing able, that, in cow paſtures eſpecially, where the ſceds in 
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WW 
flying are apt to be catched by the ſoft dung of the con 


it very ſoon predominates. 

The botanical name is Tacobea, and in England it! 
called Seagrim, It has a {talk in its early ſtate, green, hut: 
it advances in age, inclining to violet or purple, eſpeciil 
downwards. Its flowers are yellow, and thick-ſet, au 
compoſed each of a number of ſmall-pointed leaves, | 

- runs to ſced in the latter end of ſummer. The {qe 
both of the ſtalk and leaves, which are jagged, ( whengs 
probably it obtains one name) and the flower itſelf, ar 
offenſive to all animals, I think; for 1 have obſerre 
that hardly any creatures feed upon it, except almy| 
hungered or ſtarved. I have not indecd obſerved whether 
or no aſſes reject it. 

About four years ago, I obſerved the ſpreading of ti 
weed in that part of this eſtate, which was in our owu hands 
1 took notice that neither cows nor horſes cat it; and 
when I ſmelled it, I ceated to wonder that they did not, 
It was obvious to remark, that a weed ſo bulky as this, 
and ſo groſs, muſt extract much nouriſhment from the 
earth, and that jt was adviſeable, to get rid of it as faſt x 

offible. The moſt caſy method was mowing. Ltherefore 
ordered a ſervant to mow theſe weeds in the paſtures, a 
near to the ground as he could; and I hoped that the 
common mowing in the meadows would be ſufficient tg 
deſtroy them: Burl ſoon found my miſtake ; for in x 
very tew weeks, theſe offenſive ſtrangers ſhot up again ipto 
ſtalk and leaf, and even flower, tho' all in much ſmaller 
ze than before, but with this diſagreeable circumſtance, 


that the root was ſo far from being injured with the 
ſcythe, that for one ſtalk ſeveral aroſe, and the root ſeemed 
now to have gained vigour from the wound. 

I now applied myſclf to plucking up by the roots theſe 
odious in- mates, and found ncw difficulties ; for while the 
ground was dry, as it uſually is in the latter end of ſummer, 
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t ſound the ſtalks of ſuch of the ragweeds as were longeſt, 
| 4 afforded the tighteſt graſp, either break in plucking, 


de (oy 


nd it a lcave the root in the ground entirely, or at beſt 
„buzi og with it only a ſmall part of the root; and when 
pecalil e wet weather came on, and looſened the ground, and 


made it poſſible, or even eaſy, to bring away the whole ball 


ot, an; 


cs. er the root, yet the ſeaſon of ſecding was come on alſo, 
> {nod the earlieſt ripe ſeeds. had diſperſed themſelves, and 
Whencefproduced an aſſurance of a larger crop for ſucceeding years 
lf aan the moſt careful plucking of the preſent crop could 


ſerxeleeſtroy. 
But if theſe were the difficulties which attended my 
mempts to eradicate theſe ragweeds, which had happened 


zot to be mowed, I was much more embaraſſed by thoſe 


almoſt 
hether 


of nich had been; for here it was impoſſible to get any 
hand ach faſt hold, as to pluck theri up with much, or even any 
3 nd dot. | | 

1 vor. WW 1 now applied myſelf to enquire what gentlemen or Far- 
chi , were plagued with this weed, and what methods they 
mn the a tried with ſucceſs to deſtroy it. 

aſt u 1 was told by a gentleman in my neighbourhood, that he 


refore ud been plagued with this weed, and had purſued the me. 
es, od of plucking with ſucceſs. Animated with this aſſur- 
t the ¶ Ice, I reſolved to pui ſue this method with great attention; 
at 10 nud as it ſeemed to be a work which required great care, 
in 2 boch in the choice of ſeaſen and manner of plucking, I re- 
ioo Wored not to depute the work to others, but to endea- 
zaller Nur to clear a ſpot in my cow paſture with my own 
ance, bands, that, it my labour ſucceeded, I might employ others 

the Wis follow the ſame method under my own eye, in the reſt 
med ct this paſture. 

Accordingly, in the evenings of the ſummer, or rather 
heſe Natumn, of 1762, after ſhowers, I applied myſelf to this 
the Work; and by help of a pair of ſtrong gloves, and a tight 
mer, rap, I brought up almoſt every root, in a ſpace of a- 
1 bout 


the ragweeds from my windows) ſcems to threaten another 
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ful weed. 


latter end of laſt ſummer of 1763, with the ſame care as wa 
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bout 200 yards ſquare, whole; ſo that I had good hopes 
I ſhould ſee this ſpot clear in the ſucceeding ſumme: 
It is true I ſaw leaves of the ſpecies of this weed, and TIM 
ry vivid green too, around the plants which I pulled ug. 
but as I reaſonably concluded theſe to be fed by the taws whit 
ſpread themſelves from the main root, ſo I (methought 
reaſonably) concluded alſo, that this main root being de. 
ſtroyed, the ſide taws would die, and conſequently thoſe 


young leaves. | | 
But how was I diſappointed, when in the ſummer of 1763 


I ſaw this ſpot of ground as much over- run with ragweed, 
as any part elſe of the paſture which had been unpulled! 

Converſing, however, on this ſubject with a neighbour, 
towards the latter end of ſummer, I was aſſured by hin, 
that, by a repetition of this labour of plucking for fone 
years, he thought he had leicned the number of his 749. 
weeds, though they were ſtill numerous. Urged by thi 
example, I have gone through the whole of my paſture, 
which is about ten acres, and keeps five cov's, at th 


uſed to a ſmall part of it in 1762; yet am I not elated 
with much hope of ſucceſs; for a little plot before my gar 
den (in which my horſes run, and which was managed wit 
ſtill more accuracy on account of the odious appearance of 


conſiderable crop. 

As I did not confine my enquiries about the method of 
deſtroying this hateful weed to any one rank of men, I was 
told by an honeſt quaker, a farmer in my neighbourhooc 


that he had found turning of ſheep in winter into his con 
paſture, the only effectual method of deſtroying this hate 


L thought this method very likely to ſucceed ; for ſhee 


are ſuch cloſe eaters, that I have known them deſtroy whole 
| bed: 
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El 
ds of the rankeſt docks, which could not be killed by 


my other means. 
[ have not been able to try this experiment conſiderably ; 
for, as I am raiſing quick fences, both in my meadow and 


| hopes 
Immer. 
of a ve. 
d up; 


which eure, 1 keep no ſheep. I have, however, occaſionally 
hougheW4lmitted ſome of my tenants ſheep into the ſmall plot be- 
Dg de. ore my garden this winter; and, upon an accurate exami- 


tion this morning, I do not entertain any ſanguine hopes 
of great ſucceſs from this method. I find that many of the 


v thoſe 


1763 rung leaves of this weed, now level with the ſurface of 
weed; e ground, are uncouched by the ſheep ; and that ſuch 
led? others as appear bitten by them do not ſeem in a dying con- 
wvour, Wi gon. 

him, 


The truth ſeems to me, that ſheep, though they may 
-ot have the ſame averſion to this weed as horſes and cows, 
jet are far from being fond of it; and if any great ſucceſs 
x to be hoped for from their bite, (which may prepare beds 
{or the water, and ſo decay the root) the ſheep ſhould be 
folded pretty cloſe upon it, and obliged to eat it near, and 
it ſuch a ſeaſon that the winter-rains may have time to 
york its deſtruction. And ſuch a method, if carefully 
purſued, ſeems to be moſt probable for the extirpation of 
this pernicious weed. 

If the method of plucking is followed, I would ſubjoia 
ſome cautions, 

Firſt, In order to prevent the large plants from ſeeding, 
I would adviſe to cut off all the tops, and the tops only, 
when the flowers begin to die, that then good hold of the 
ſtalk may be gotten. 

Secondly, I would defer the plucking till the rains have 
moiſtened the ground ſufficiently to bring up the whole 
main root, 

Thirdly, I recommend ſtriking the root ſo brought up 
2painſt the ground, in order to diſperſe the earth which ad- 
deres to it, by way of manure, | 
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Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, I always pile the plants thus pulled up and 
cleanſed from earth, that, if the ſeaſon prove favourable 
they may be burnt, and the aſhes ariſing from them ſpread 
on the ground; or if this cannot be conveniently dg 
(though it is much the better method, and may, with 
ſufficient fire, be done when they are ever ſo green] lf 
to rot and manure the ſoil. 

The groſſneſs, and even ſtench, of this weed, is a prov 
of the great quantity of ſalts it contains; and in the ſans 
proportion as any plant exhauſts the ground of its ſalts, ; 
repays when reduced to manure. There can, however, he 
no queſtion, but, whilſt weeds are left to rot, a great qua 
tity of the ſalts, which by burning would mingle with the 
ſoil, are carried into the air. 

I have only to add, on this ſubject, that I am perſuacey] 
ragueed does more harm in meadow than paſture land; fo 
in the latter it only exhauſts the ground, on which it ſtands, 
to no good purpoſe; but in the former it communicates 
its diſagreeable ſtench in the ſweat to the good hay, ani” 
deſtroys its ſweetneſs. I adviſe, therefore, that hay maker n fis 
be ordered to throw it with their rake-ſhafts out of the 
ſwath when ever they meet with it. 
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OW is the time that the farmer gives the firſt of his 
attention to that golden crop, WHEAT. Having 
ren a year at leaſt, perhaps a year and a half, or two 
rs, in gaining it, he is now anxious to get it ſafe with- 
n bis barn. Bad weather now greatly injures his profit; 
te muſt have many hands at work, to make the beſt uſe 
of fine ſeaſons, or he will gain the name of an afternoon 
mer. | | 
Reaping is a work often put out by the acre to the men, 
nd it may be done as well ſo as moſt works; but it is ne- 
ſary to obſerve, that they do not cut or bind in improper 
weather, and that they make the ſheaves no larger than 
proportioned to the quantity of weeds in them, and the 
ripeneſs of the corn. In the forming them into ſhocks 
or ſtacks, there is in ſome counties an art of making them 
in ſuch a manner, that they ſhoot off the water, and are 
kept tolerably dry in wet weather, without being laid ſo 
doſe, as not to dry with the ſun and wind: It is a good 
pratice, and deſerves imitation, Some farmers leave their 
corn ſtanding ſo long, that it is ripe enough to cut and 
Vol. II. No IX, H h h carry, 
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carry, as they call it; that is, they cart home the hey 
as ſoon as they are bound; But this will only do far 1; 


1 
' 
1 # 


clean craps ; for the weeds in a ſheaf are never wither, E 1 
enough at cutting, to carry directly. vj un 
In a farm- yard, where there are teams enough, carts .; 10 
the heat crops goes off very quick with three ago en, 
One loading in the field, ont univading, n one upon kon 
road, going backwards and forewards: Five hortes are (1 leys 
ficient for them, and two men to; load, one 40 drive, ue, 
two to unload; in all five: Which will make great d 3 
patch. | — in dam 
In fome counties, it is common to ſtack all the whey nd th 

if they ſtack any thing; and they are certainly right 3 
the practice. No rats or mite can get into a ſtack i it it 1 ies 
built on à floor raiſcd on potts, in the common mapner] wy 
and wheat, being in ſheaves, admits the cut ends of th — 
ſtraw all to be laid outwards, ſo that the grain is defendel « dew 
from every injury, from all external attacks; where 18 
any corn that is not bound up is much damag 2d. Wha _ 
is alſo found to carry a much finer countenaace out of teiog 
ftack, than a barn: The admiſſion of the air gives it "uae 
brighter colour. In getting a ſtack into the barn fe "oP 
thraſhing, difficulties ſometimes however ariſe ; a whol, wet | 
one ſhould be gor in at once, it being very davgerous he 1 


leave a broken ſtack expoſed all night. It muſt alto by 
done in fine dry weather, which in winter the farne 
may wait for in vain ſome weeks, and thereby find pre 
inconvevience. Some of theſe evils would be remedied 
and at all times a great expence ſaved, if a window was cut 
in the ſide or end of the barn, and the ſtack built agaiaſ i 
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work 


price 


near enough to lay ſome ſhort plan ks from one to the other Ti 
and ſo do the whole by hand, throwing from the ſtac der 
at once into the barn, Theſe are points that ſhould de We 
well conſidered at harveſt, when * ſtacks are built. 25 
u 
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The barley crops ſhould generally have good field room 
fing tarcc, four, five, or ſix days after mowing : They 
u unprove, and, it a neavy- thower of rain comes, it 
u not diminith the tarmer's profit: It will make the grain 
well, aud meaiure much more. per acre; for maltiters 
ckon much on their profit in ſuch dry harveſts, that the 
uleys receive no rain after they are mown. - But ever ob- 
ee, that barley, oats, &c. be quite dry whey, you cart 
ben; Cora, is always greatly damaged from bing carried 
in damp or moiſt; A beat. is. contracted in the mow, 
* Phey pd the grain much diſcoloured, and the ſtraw ſpoiled. 
tit Boil are great loſſes, and the latter not the leaſt ; for bar- 
13 ky ſtraw, well houſed, is excellent fodder, but greatly low- 
ered in value by bad harveſting: After the fields are 
cleared, they are raked with an inſtrument generally called 
du. rake, from its being uſed. in the dew of the morn- 
ing : A man draws ät by a brad leather ſtrap, This is 
very bad contrivance. The work goes off very ſlowly, and, 
being hard, the men often negleci doing it well, and much 
corn is left in the field. Inſtead. of it, there is in ſome coun- 
ties a machine called a Horſe rate: A rake ten or twelve 
feet long drawn by one horſe. This machine expedites 
the work greatly, at the ſame time that it does it much 
better. The uſe of this ſhould be univerſal ; for one will 
work againſt twenty men, as I have experienced, and the 
price is 20t abqve tour guineas and an half complete, 
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Buck-Wheat. 


This is a difficult crop to harveſt, for the leaſt impro- 
per treatment makes it ſhed the feed in the field, to 
the great loſs in product: If ripe, it ſhould be mown on- 
yin the dew; and left to dry in the field; and if it ſtood 


but a few days too long, it muſt alſo be carted in the dew, 
or 


rley 
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or it will ſhed in carting. The grain being black, 4 
colour of the _ i is not a matter of OC 
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All ſtrong crops of des pelt muſt be hooked ue! 
not mown, and great care ſhould be taken of turning ü getho 
heaps after rain; for the ſtalks and leaves are fo ſycculen * 
that the ſtraw will preſently ſpoil if it is neglected, an . 
if well got in, it is good fodder for moſt forts of ca; to do 
If they are ſtacked, great care muſt be taken to thatch wi” . 
rick immedidtely, and to do it perfe&tly well; * for a lit be all 
wet getting in, will be of great damage to'the peaſe, ſoul 
It has been recommended in ſome books of Hulbandy 1 f 
to ſtack the hog-peaſe in a convenient place for ating ut 
hogs, ready to cut down in ſlices for the ſwine as faſt as th 1 per 
eat them, to ſave the expence of thraſhing, but it vill d 
execrable huſbandry : The ſaving is contemptible, but eee 
or We 


loſs great. Lean hogs in a yard will cat up peaſe clean, 
and in much ſtraw, leave ſcarce any; but the caſe is 
very different with fat ones; they will eat only the peaſe 
that are next their noſes, and tread half into the dung, 
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Beans are always reaped and bound in fheaves, like 
wheat, and being generally late in harveſt, and extreme- 
ly ſucculent, they require being left a good while 
in the field; and for the ſame reaſon they ſhould 
be tied in ſmall ſheaves. In binding, there are variations: 
The bands are made in ſome places of wheat ſtray; 
in others of yarn twine, which will laſt two years if the 
thraſhers are careful to ſave them: Beans do very well in a 


ſtack. 
Harveſt: 


Wo” 


lack * 
ce. Harveſ: Men. 
1 4119 N 0 Sr . 
The agreements with harveſt-men. in 8 parts of hg 
kingdom, are extremely different, and even in the ſame 
ke ce there are many variations, ſome farmers purſuing ang 
nag 1 method and ſome another. A common way, in ſome parts, 


to agree with the men, for all, by the acre z to reap or 
now, turn, ſhock, make, cart, ſtack ox barn, drive, &c. 
udo all the buſineſs of the harveſt, in ſhort, at fo much ger 
ice: This is a very good way; but it requires a man 30 
be almoſt as watchful as day work : For a very ſtrict eye 
ſhould be had to the manner in which every thing is done; 
that the men do not cut your corn at improper times, 
that they take Proper care to turn it after rain, and to get 
i perfectly dry into the barn. A pretty ſharp attention 
will be requiſite to all theſe points, and many others. On 
te other hand, when the work is done by the day, month, | 
or week, it requires conſtant attention, early a and late ; 3, to 


clean, 
aſe of {ec that the men work their hours, and that upon carrying, 
peil dubious weather, they work as long as they can ſee, un- 


leſs the dews are heavy; for it is a maxim in moſt coun; 

ries, that men are not to talk of hours i in barveſt, but to do 

whatever they are ordered, | 8 
In many copaties, it is the cuſtom to board the har- 

like WY 1eft-men, and in ſome they are fed at an extravagant | rate 

[ would by all means adviſe the &cqnomical farmer to vg 


* this matter, if poſſible, unleſs the men really work at a great 
=— ne, and ſtick to it early and late; but, if the cuſtom is 
ns: woted fo deeply, that they will not give it up, then it is an 
aw; object of attention to make the expence as moderate as 
the poſſible, which muſt be by a previous plan of farting a beaſt 
ner wo, and a few ſheep for the purpoſe; and alſo by pro- 


ding whatever elſe may be conſumed, 
ft | Tarm- 


bages : The carth thrown into a ridge, in the middle ot 
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At the leifare time of Mara ſuch as the wet Gy 


when the team cannot carty corn; and while all che .cer 


veſt· men are employed i in rbsping and mowing, if 4 
works of tillage do not require attendance, let the hefe 
and oxen be kept ro rarthi· cart, to form the bottom layer Mn 
the farm- yard, carrying marle, chalk, turf, ditch catthj o 
pondiniud': The quantity in proportion to that of Md 
dung, which you expect will be raiſed in the enſuing wi” ant 
ter. This work, "3 it is NR will not be en e tak 
RY.” ak . 


5 n 
The ſecond hand- hoeing of the broad-caſt turnip crop 
muſt be given ſome time this month, nor ſhould it ever b 
omitted on account of works of harveſt. In counties where 
turnip- -boeing i is a common bulineſs, there is no difficulyMl,.1 
in this, as men "enough are always to be had. In ſome 
places, many of them make it their buſineſs to hoe all har 
veſt through, earning more at it, than by other field work, 
But; in countries where hoers are ſcarce, a a farmer ſhould al- 
ways | conſider his turnip crops when he agrees with hi 
haryeſt:men, and hire a ſufficiency to ſer them to hoeing at 


| regularly, when the turnips want it, as 0 reaping, hen T. 
the wheat is ready. : eff 
Look well to your drilled crops : Both the horſe, and de 
hand-h hoeings, muſt be given when ever weeds ariſe, or the WI aum 
land ſeems to be growing adhelive. 1 whit 

| whit 
Cabbages. 5 

Tue blending of this month, the 7 horſe hoeing row 
ſhould be given to the midſummer-planted crop oi cab. nn 
car! 


each 
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ble mould-board plough, and thrown half to one row, 
ad half to the other : This earth, which has been for 
ne time expoſed to the weather, will be in fine order for 
e young fibres of roots to ſpread in; nor ſhoulditbe ftir- 
e hor! by the ſucceeding operations: For the cabbage is a 
unt of ſuch a luxuriant growth, that the roots have power 
o follow the well-pulverized land thus thrown up, and the 
bbages will certainly be of a fize proportioned to the 
ng win ntity of food the roots command. Care ſhould alſo 
e taken to keepfthe tops of the ridges perfectly clean from 
ds by the hand-hoe : None ſhould be ſuffered to grow ; 
vr on this part of the management much depends. 


: = 
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Sow Cabbage Seed. 


This is the ſeaſon of ſowing for thoſe crops that are tranſ- 
lanted in April or the beginning of May, Plow a piece of 
yell f.llowed land untill ic is as fine as a garden; then ma- 


fone pure it amply with very rotten dung, and turning it in, har- 
ll har Bw in the feed : A pound of ſeed to every four acres of 
wort Bi: intcaded crop. 

uld al. 

th hi Potatoes. 

08 a | | 

when BW The potatoe-crops in rows muſt be hand-weeded if ne- 


efary ; but it is now too late to hand-hoe any crops. If 
the intervals are weedy, or bound at all, or the plants not 
uſiciently earthed up, run the cultivator through them, 
which will cut up weeds, and looſen the earth: After 
which the com mon {win g-plough, or the double mould-board 
| one, will trick them clean, and throw the earth againſt the 
ocing wos, banking them up: This is very neceſſary; for the 
cab - running roots and fibres will follow ſuch new thrown up 
le of eth, and increaſe the crop. . 
| 1 Lucern 


ach interval, by the firſt, ſhould now be ſplit by tze 
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Lucern. 


* fall: 


The drilled or tranſ 
planted luce 
rn will be ready eg a. 


for cutting: Attend well to the ſtate of the land, and 
care to keep it in looſe well-pulverized order, and 5. 
ef 


ly clean from weeds. 
This 


— 85 Sainfoine. t, or 
: . cket 
It will now be time to turn into the ſainfoine fields H ner 


were mown in June; but you ſhould be cautious of 

feeding it with all ſorts of cattle undiſtinguiſhab! K * 
if kept too long on it, bite out the heart of i * 4 
quite into the bulb. Cows, oxen, horſes, and * 
tle, may feed on it with perfect ſafety. a N 


Fallows. 


ppoſe 
ader h 
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A common fault with too 

too many farmers is, the 
— their wheat and barley fa!lows throughout the 1 
veſt, through a miſtaken ceconomy in not having hand 


enou 

ſhould gi never be idle. It is true all vort. = 

l 3 give way to carting corn that is ready for the barn np 

ut there is no ſuch neceſſity, while it is cutting, turni — 

&c. works that require men alone. We ies 73 coport 
ich, | 


ſummer fallows over-run with thiſtles, and other weed 
9 N has 2 harveſt, at the ſame time that the teams * 
2 Ga 1 ree rug of it. In defence of cheſe mani 
e. m0 good huſbandry, they are too apt to adopt 
n only with miſtakes of the ſame kind. Fe 
an Long enquire the reaſon of a fallow being 
3 2 : urface bound for want of plowing, they 
- you, that land ſhould not be fine for wheat that 

e crop will not do without many clods, that if it y hae 


hat 0 
ſtron 
1s poc 
et thi 
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Cacing 


1 have nothing but weeds; . All which ler bf 
plainly, that their fallows, ſo called, are no fallows at a 1 
fo mitte 


Jol. II 
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e fallowing land, without killing the weeds, is merely 
ing money without any expectation of return. 


Dig-manures. 


This is a work which ſhould never ſtop for hay, har- 
|, or any thing elſe, if the farmer has money in his 
ket and his plan is thus to improve his farm: The 
ner the work is done, the longer he has the benefit. 
zpoſe he has a vein or ſtratum of marle, chalk or clay, 
der his farm, of light unimproved land, and that he has 
red it with a view to ſuch improvement, it is very clear, 
but the ſooner he gets the whole done, the greater will be 
s profit; for the longer he will enjoy the benefit of it. 
: fuch a buſineſs, teams ſhould be appropriated to the 
ting theſe manures alone, and never taken from the 
ok in harveſt, ſeed, or other times; by which means, 
raſt deal of work is done in a year. Suppoſe the team 
be four horſes, and two large carts: Upon an average 
f diſtances around the pit, theſe will carry 2 5 or 30 
ads a day. Suppoſe the former, and that you lay 100 
pads an acre, every four days you finiſh one acre, and in 
ear ſeventy five acres. Hence you find, that you muſt 
roportion the teams, fo as to allow ſeventy five acres tor 
ich, to finiſh the whole farm in the time intended. 
hat ought to be a year; if the work is longer doing, it is 
trong ſign the farmer begins it without money enough in 
s pocket. Suppoſe he marles a thouſand acres, he ſhould 
thirteen teams at work: But they thould not be 
litinct, two carts to each, but three; one filling, one un- 
cading, and a third moving. 


Folding. 


Let the ſheep-fold never ſtop in this month: The flock will 
Kar 1t well, and the benefit to the land too great to be 


mitted, Remember the general rule of folding the land 
ol, II Ne IX Iii that 
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that will be firſt ſown or turned in, You may conte aus 
fold the lucern lands as faſt as they are cut; and ig , | 
of them, thoſe for wheat. 


hem, TO 
Ml 0) 


Hogs. bs 

ier c le 

This is a common month for the ſows to bring t!\cir be 
cond litters of pigs; and. if the farmer has not hee ho 
forecaſt to provide plenty of waſh in his hog ciftern;, Mice 


uſeff 
wfactu 
Tic 
he oth 
here à 
meal, and ſmall quantities mixed in it, Ws: : {cp 
Som 
the ſms 


will find the diſadvantage, Clover will not do for 6 
and pigs; they muſt be ted on the ſkrm-milk, butter mi 
and cheeſe-whey, that have been collecting together throy 
the preceediog months, while the dairy was at its heit 
Bran, pollard, barley, buck-wheat, or pealc, ground ig 


Carrots. 


potato 
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About the latter end of this month, the carrot cr 
ſhould be examined. It will require a {light hoeing, n 
an expenſive one; but juſt to cut up t e few weeds th 
may be ſuppoſed to have ariſen ſince the laſt hocing 
June. If the former hoeings have been well perſo. me 


only a hand-weeding will do. 
ists al 
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AUTICLE EV. 


Of the culture of the Pot atee. 


| From Dicksox's AGRICULTURE, Vol. II.) 


HE potatoe is one of the moſt uſeful of all root 

L In cvery town, and indeed in every village, there 

a certain market for it. In the neighbourhood of thel 
t ſhould be cultivated not only by the farmer, but alſo 
manufacture 


„ 


nvActurers, particularly thoſe, whoſe buſineſs obliges 
wn; to a ſedentary life. 'The root aftords a very proper 
xl for a family, and the culture of it, that is the planting, 
cirg and taking up, afford a very proper and beneficial 
cle. Almoſt all of theſe, it is important to obſerve, 
av be performed by the ſedentary manufacturer in his 
Ye hours, and his health be much improved; ſuch a 
(tice as this ought to be encouraged, on account of 
nſefulneſs, by letting ſmall pieces of land to ſuch ma- 
facturers for this purpoſe. 

Tic potatoe is raiſed in a manner very different from 


Ntinye 


; hci e other roots which we commonly cultivate, In the root 

nd i bocre are a number of what are called eyes, each of which 
$a ſeparate plant. 

Some of the Engliſh writers on agriculture, recommend 

te ſmall potatoes for ſeed. This is improper; for the ſmall 

1 potatoes have as many eyes as the large ones, and every 

cr f 

_ I have obſerved, is a ſeparate plant, and ſends forth 

* alk and roots: When ſmall potatoes then are uſed for 

e e, a great many ſtalks come up in cluſters, and the plants 

bs fand ſo thick, as to deſtroy one another. The largeſt 


rotatoes are the beſt feed. When cut according to the 
eres and properly planted, the plants are not in danger 
of crowding each other, and each plant has a part of the 
od root to nouriſh it, till it extend its roots into the 
th. From all fides the plant ſends out roots, which ex- 
rad to 2 conſiderable diſtance, and upon theſe roots the 
potatoes are formed. 

There are ſeveral kinds both of white and red potatoes. 
dome of them, when the earth is hoed up round their ſtalks, 
end forth roots from thoſe parts of the ſtalks, that 
lie earth is laid round; upon theie roots, potatoes are 
fo formed and nouriſhed, fo that there may be two or 
lree rows of potatoes from the fame ſtem and root of 
alterent depths: 


The 
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The ſoil moſt proper for potatoes, is a light dry f 
If ſuch a ſoil has but a ſmall mixture of loam, or * - 
rably rich and properly cultivated, it ſeldom fails wi = 
duce a good crop, and potatoes too of a good flavour. 4 th 
ſtiff and wet ſoil is improper for them; and a good cn cw 
is not to be expected upon it, unleſs the land is laid uy WW; o | 
ſuch a way, as to make it dry, and a conſiderable quan mann; 
of dung is laid on to render it open. tat 

Not many years ago, potatoes were very rare in $ * 
land. A few only were cultivated by gentlemen for l the 
tables; and theſe were commonly planted on what are «Mn is 
led lazy beds. Theſe beds were generally of ſuch a lengii be ve 
as the break in the garden upon which they were pla een 
would allow, and of ſuch a breadth as a man, with 5 4 
any difficulty, could throw earth with a ſpade from e * 
ſide to the other. Upon the beds, after being delved, v . 
commonly ſpread a little rich dung, on the top of th 
dung were laid the potatoe plants, and earth from d 
trenches cut betwixt the beds, was thrown upon them, 
as to cover them two or three inches deep. The trench 
were made wide or deep, according to the wetneſs or dr 
neſs of the land. 

In this manner, is wet marſhy land planted at this du 
and if the trenches make the land quite dry, a toleral 
crop may be expected; but this practice is now follows, 
rather to improve the land, than from the expectation 9 
procuring a good crop of potatoes. The laying the lan 
up in theſe beds, if there is a proper deſcent, frees it fro 
the water, and gives the ſoil a degree of firmneſs, ſo thy 
a piouyh can go upon it next ſeaſon ; if any conſiderab. 
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{ſprings diſcover then ſelves in the trenches, the water mz * 
be c-rried off by covered drains, and the land thereby kep rg 
dry for the future. Sometimes there is no need, for d py 
ther dunging or delving the beds; the potatoe plants ar FE 
laid upon the turf, and covered with earth from th: - 


trenches 
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ches. This is done at ſmall expence, as the potatoes 
bon fail on ſuch land to produce large ſtalks; by theſe 


dry (q 


to de ſurface is covered, the graſs is prevented from- growing, 
our. ad the ſoil tolerably reduced. 

od nen the crop of potatoes is chiefly in view, they are 
d Lot planted in this manner; they are planted in a 


quaai anner leſs expenſive, and more beneficial. It is of im- 


ortance to give the land intended for potatoes, a plowing 


in d betore winter, unleſs it is in its nature very open and free: 
or Mir the land requires dung, the proper ſeaſon for laying it 
are Moa is before this plowing. It is not neceſſary that the dung 


 leng 
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be well rotted; though it be rough it will anſwer equally 
vel, When the potatoes are to be planted, which may 
he done any time in the month of March, or be- 
grinning of April, the land muſt be plowed again in nar- 
o furrows, and the potatoe plants dropped into every ſe- 
cond furrow. If the land is open and very looſe, it may 
de plowed in wide furrows, and the potatoe plants drop. 
ped into every furrow, The plough as it opens the furrow 
fr the ſecond row of potatoes, buries the firſt row at a 
xroper depth. The turrow ſhould not be made very deep, 
and for this reaſon, two horſes are ſufficient for the plough. 
[t is better in this caſe, to make them go-a breaſt, than in 
crab: line in the ordinary way. By going a-breaſt, one of them 
lone only goes in the furrow, and thereby, leſs hurt is done to 
ion off 4 potatoe plants, and fewer of them put out of their 
eln places. If the horſes could be made to go both upon the 
: o he firm land, the yoking them in a line would in this cafe 
b ths. better. | 

lerabl The planting the potatoe in this manner after the plough, 
" 00 is much better, than the manner of doing it by a planting 
e ee called by us in Scotland, a Dibble. This method 
wi ot planticg by the dibble, is by far more tedious, and it 
is EY has this very particular diſadvantage, that the land is preſ- 
n the led down, and firmed by the planter treading upon it. 
ches Whereas 


is day 
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Whereas, in the way of planting by the plough, the 

round the plant is quite looſe, and the land left in u 

openeſt fituation poſſible ; this is of advantage to the grow 

ing of the plants, and there is no danger from droyg, 

| as the ſeaſon of planting is early, and the plants kit 
deep. 

When ſmall quantities of potatoes are cultivated by m 
nufacturers, they may plant them with the ſpade, in d. 
ſame manner that the farmer plants them with the Plough, 
They may open with a ſpade, a furrow or ſmall trench, 2 
the end of the ridge acroſs; into this furrow they my 
drop the potatoe plants at their proper diſtances, and i, 
making the next furrow for this purpoſe at the proper d. 
ſtance they cover the plants ſet in the firſt made fur. 
row, as is done by the plough. 

According to the diſtance of the rows made by the plough, 
the diſtance of the plants in the rows ſhould be regulated; 
one plant in a foot ſquare is enough, to allow the plants tz 
be properly hoed. When the plants are ſet in every {: 
cond furrow plowed narrow, the rows will be about 12 or 
14 inches aſunder. The plants may be placed at the ſame 
diſtance in the rows: Or they may be placed nearer in the 
rows, and the rows at a greater diſtance, which is done by 
making the plough take off more by making the furrow, 
When the plants are thin ſet, and placed at equal diſtan- 
ces, the earth on all fides is hoed up to the plants; but 
when they are ſet thick in the rows, and the rows at 2 
diſtance, then the carth is hoed up only to the rows, and 
the weeds betwixt the plants taken out. The Engliſh wri- 
ters on huſbandry, that direct the uſing ſmall uncut po- 
tatoes for ſeed, direct alſo, that trenches be made at 
the diſtance of one foot from each other, and the potatoes 
laid in theſe trenches at fix inches diſtance. No perſon 


accuſtomed to raiſe crops of potatoes, would have given 
ſuch directions. If we ſuppoſe, that three or four ſtalks 


come up from every potatoe, that theſe cluſters are only 
fix 
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ir inches diſtant ſrom the cluſters in the ſame row, and 
twelve inches diſtant from the cluſters in the contiguous 
cows, it muſt appear, that the ſurface will be ſo much co- 
ered, as to prevent the air from having acceſs to the roots, 
ohich it is certain from experience, is a very great loſs to 
the crop. 

It is not neceſſary to harrow the land, after the potatoes 
re planted : It may be allowed to remain in the ſituation 
- which it is left by the plough, till a crop of weeds appear, 
ind then it may be harrowed to deſtroy theſe weeds. 

Though the potatoes are planted early in the ſpring, 
or even before winter, yet they do not come up till the 
month of May: Before that time the weeds are far advan- 
ed: and if they are not deſtroyed by the harrows, the 
und muſt be hoed. The deſtroying the weeds at that 
ſaſon, is of great advantage to the crop, and the operati- 
on may be performed without any danger to the young 
lents; for though ſome of them may be ſo far advanced, 
s to be cut by the hoe, yet this does but little harm, as they 
ſpring again from the ſtalk, below where cut. The good- 
neſs of the crop depends much upon the preventing the 
weeds from coming to any beight ; and for this purpoſe, 
the potatoes muſt be frequently and carefully hoed. If 
this operation is neglected. there is no reaſon to expect 
2 ood crop, for there is no crop more damaged by weeds 
ban pa tatoes, and therefore there is not one that requires 
more frequent hoeings. If the rows are ſet wide, a kind 
of breaſt-hoe- may be uſed to throw a little earth on each 
ſde, by which it is raiſed a little about the plants, 
This would make the work more expeditiouſly done 
than by the common hoe. The kind of hoe called the 
Dutch hoe, is uſed in this manner; but it does not 
lhrow the earth to a ſide, but has an opening in the mid- 
de, for letting the earth raiſed with the weeds paſs 
through. 

Though large potatoes ſhould be uſed for ſeed, and 
| though 
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though great care ſhould be taken in cutting them, , 
ſometimes there will be two or three plants in one peice 
When this happens, or when the ſtalks are in danger of c 
vering the ſurface too much, as is commonly the caſe ;; 
light wet land, then the plants ſhould be cleaned with the 
Hand at the root, and only one ſtalk left to each plant 
This not only gives air to the roots, but alſo prerens 
nuch of the nouriſhment from going into the ſtalks, 
Potatoes ſucceed very well in the horſe-hoeing huſban. 
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dry : The plowing of the alleys allow the bearing roots u 57 
puſh themſelves more eaſily to a diſtance from the plant, From 
by which the crop is greatly increaſed, The 
| When it is propoſed to have a field of potatoes to he Knott 
horſe-hoed, it may be plowed in beds, or ridges of thef ought 
breadth intended to be hoed, either in the winter or in AR! 
the ſpring. The greater difficulty that there is in man. 4 1b 


ing the ſoil, the ridges ſhould be made the wider, h ,. 
fo the alleys may be the better plowed. he pl 
When the potatoes are to be planted, a furrow muſt WW: xe 
drawn along the crown of every ridge. In the bottom of 
this furrow, a little rough dung may be laid, and the po- 
tatoe plants dropped above the dung, and covered by the 
pleugh going once along each/ridge ; this is all that is neccſly 
Ty in planting, * 

| When the potatoes begin to appear ground, the 
alleys muſt be plowed, turning the earth to the rows, 
and going ſo near, as to cover the plants. When the plants 
appear again, the rows muſt be carefully cleaned with th: 
hand-hoe, and the alleys. plowed, turning the earth from 
the rows, into the middle of the alley, In that ſituation 
the field may remain, till the roots of the potatoes ar: 
every where breaking out in the open furrows, on each 
ſide of the rows; then the alleys may be plowed a third 
time, turning the earth to the rows, and if any weeds at 
this time appear in the rows, they muſt be pulled out- 
Hoeings 
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geings after this are unneceſſary for deftroying the weeds, 
dimproper, leſt the youog potatoes ſhould be hurt. 

When the huſk that contain the ſeed, or the apple, 
|. + is commonly called, is compleatly formed, the ſtalks 
uy be cut down, and given to cows; the ſame uſe may 
e made of the ſupernumerary ſtalks pulled up, which 
wy poſſibly ballance the expence of pulling and gathering. 
Milk cows have been tried with this food; they eat it very 
vell, and it gives no bad flavour to their milk; perhaps 
it may not be proper to give them this food only, but they 
my have a conſiderable quantity of it once or twice a day 
without any danger. 

Thetime of taking up potatoes depends upon the market. 
wy E nothing is in view but the largeneſs of the crop, they 
' tel ought to ſtand till October, or rather as long as is conve- 
a& rent to have them taken up before the froſt ſets in, or the 
and becomes wet. 
wa as the moſt expeditious way of planting potatoes is by 
the plough, ſo the moſt expeditious way of taking them up 
z likewiſe by the plough. Eight or nine perſons attending 
n of be plough is ſufficient for this purpoſe. After the field is 
bo. once plowed, it ought to be harrowed, by which ſome po- 
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we toes will appear above ground, and when theſe are ga- 

cls thered, it ſhould be plowed a ſecond time. After all, ſome 
vill be left, but theſe are either deſtroyed by the froſt in 

* zinter, or when the land is plowed in the ſpring. 
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SYSTEM of FARMING /ucceſ5ſully praiſed for ſev 
er 


years, 


By the late EAKL of BALCARRAS 
0 


LL improvers, in order to fucceed, mult be well f 
niſhed with money; ard are not to be ſpari 
upon all neceſſary occaſions. "IT 
An able and honeſt overſeer muſt be found; and h 

have Ane able ſervants, ready to obey diretion 2 | 
he had beſt be capable of giving himſelf, "73 
ON e, e of all kinds muſt be had; carts a8 
e iron axletrees, ploughs, ſtronger and lighter 
rſt and following plowings. Beſides the commo * 

rows, he ſhould have harrows of five foot and a half . . 
with five bars, and the teeth three inches longer My 
common ones: Theſe are called Break-harrows ; and | 
drawn by two good horſes: A triangular e is k 
needful: This ſhould be made of ſtrong wood; the i 
five foot and a half broad, and another bar a wy a a 
half before it, with a bar near the point; theſe muſt f n 
tain twenty four ſtrong teeth. This is drawn b 10 
oxen and two horſes, and ſerves to break the xs 4 
ter che ſecond plowing when the ground is under fallow 
and is of excellent uſe, as it makes the ſubſequent i 
ings with the light ploughs go cafily forward. A rok 
alſo muſt be had: This ſhould be five foot and a hi 
broad, made of aſh or elm, fifteen inches diameter, with 
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three rows of ſpakes fixed in it, as if for wheels, one = 
the middle, and one near each end: It ſhould be covered 3 
with planks of plane- tree, two inches thick; a box ſhoul hy 
be placed upon the top for the rider to Gr upon; and i nk 
is to be drawn by two good horſes. It ſhould be fail o 
with three ſhafts, to place the horſes a- breaſt; othervaꝶ 7 
be a 


the inſtrument will not turn without too much contuſio 
upo 
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don the ground, This inſtrument will roll near fix 

es in one day; and a long experience ſatisfies me, that 

1 crops are the better for it. Another ſet of harrous are 
1 neceſſary for harrowing graſs and turnip ſeeds: Theſe 
orld be made very light, and fix feet ſquare, with fix 
irs to contain teeth ſuch as thoſe of a garden-rake, and 
cloſe ſet together. 


Horſes and oxen mult be procured, ſtronger than thoſe 
el by the generality of our farmers, which have not 


rength for tilling deep enough for fallowing, or for the firſt 
owings of the wheat grounds after harveit, that are de- 
ned for turnips in the ſpring. All my other plowings 
vr grain are ſeldom more than four inches deep. 

The half of my ploughs are drawn by four of the belt 
xen and two horſes, the other half by three, ſometimes 


bur horſes, 
My farms conſiſt of 650 acres, which paid L. 300 a year. 
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nd k theſe, 40 acres are in garden ground and plantations 
is al(Wound my houle ; 24 acres are occupied by an avenue toit; 
he bi acres are in graſs; and 190 ia tillage : the whole neas 
and Macloſed; the one half with ſtone and lime-walls, the o- 


tier by double ditches faced with ſtone, and planted be- 
fou recen. Twelve incloſures next my houſe, of ten acres 
nd ech, are always, three of them in wheat, three in tur- 
Low rips, three in barley, with which I ſow twenty pounds of 
P " red clover per acre for the following crop ; and the re- 
_ maining three acres are kept in fallow, as a preparation 
bal {or wheat. 

Þ. Fallowing was litile practiſed in Fife, till I began it; 
end the method I tollow is this: As the ſoil was toul and 
full of weeds, I ſeldom gave it leſs than fix plowings; the 
frſt always immediately after harveſt ; the ground was 
then croſs-plowed, and well harrowed with the break- 
barrow. The triangle went then over the whole, which made 
ine alter-plowings with light ploughs eaſy: After the laſt 
plowing, 
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plowing, I laid on about thirty bolls of ſlaked lime on 6, 
acre in little heaps, and had the ſame ſpread by hand; wy 
the ground was then harrowed with the common ba 
rows. In September or October, the wheat was {,,, 
and covered with a light furrow, ſo to remain till the (priv 
when it was carefully rolled, ſo ſoon as the ground . 
ſufficiently dry. The ridges ought never to be above ſe 
feet broad, and gathered up the laſt plowing with a Poo 
water-furrow, | LED made 

The next crop is turnips, ſown with about one pe oOdob 
to the acre : The half of my fields are ſown with the guat 
and red-topt, the other with the Hertfordſhire tum mo 
which continues longer good than any other. After ind! 
harveſt is got in, I plow the wheat fields; and as ſoon oWVlarc! 
the ground is dry, I croſs-plow and harrow with H Th 
break-harrow : If the ground is rough and cloddy, I gen, 
it, then plow and harrow it: If it is ſtill cloddy, H ot 
roll and plow again; for the ſoil muſt be thoroug( WM! plo 
ty pulverized : the ſeed furrows muſt be plowed dei 
as deep as the ſoil is good, and as ſtraight as poſſible, a WM nec 
at the diſtance of three feet from each other. The du went 
muſt be laid in ſmall heaps, out of the carts, near the fu 
rows, and ſpread equally by the men in the furrows, A He 
bout half the quantity of dung that is uſually laid upo: with 
corn fields will ſuffice. About the middle of June tb dem 
whole field muſt be tilled and the dung covered, and vel velt ; 
harrowed ; If the ground is dry, you muſt wait for rain; lay 
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then the turnips are to be ſown by the drill-plough ; the uu 
Hertfordſhire turnip ought to be the laſt ſown, As ſoon bght 
as the rows of turnips are two or three inches ſprung, th 
muſt be carefully hocd about nine inches from each other; not | 
and the plants that are to ſtand muſt be weeded and lf thod 
fingle as much as peſſible. Then a light plough with two 7 


horſes, or one, muſt be employed to throw the ground 


about three inches from cach fide of the rows, fo to rt the t 
main 
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on e for eight or ten days; then the ground to be re- 
nd; oed as near the plants as they can without co- 
on e enog them: If the ground is weedy, this muſt be per- 


as br med a ſecond time. About half an acre of theſe tur- 


© ſprig bis, if good, is more than ſufficient to fatten a good ox. 
ind „ feeding with turnips, the cattle ought to have half a 
ve ſer one of clover-hay each to ſupper them: The byres muſt 
a för well cleaned twice a day, and the floor they lye upon 


made of ſmooth ſtones, I buy my oxen from Auguſt to 
October, put them upon my hay ſtubble or graſs fields 
that are half eaten, till I put them up for the turnips, 
Thoſe I buy from L. 6 to L.8 price I find -to anſwer beſt ; 
ad I commonly ſell about ſeventy or eighty of them in 
March or April for about L. 4 of profit each. 

The next crop is barley. As ſoon as a turnip field is 
eaten, and the ground ſufficiently dry, I plow it up as ſoon 
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ddy, : other labour will permit, and bring four ridges into one. 
rough WF! plow again, and harrow well, but never plow for bar- 
dee above four inches deep: A third plowing is common- 


e, a needful; after which I ſow and harrow, and then ſow 
e dung twenty pounds of red clover to each acre above it, and har- 
ic fur WM cov it in well with the graſs- ſeed harrow. | 

i Here I muſt obſerve, that where fields are to be ſown 
| upon vith graſs-ſeeds for paſture only, the beſt method is to ſow 
ie em without corn. Let the ground be tilled after har- 
reſt ; give it a croſs plowing in the ſpring ; harrow it, and 
lay on about thirty bolls of lime on each acre, and har- 
row it in: about the end of June I plow with the 
light plough fur; harrow and ſow twenty pounds of white 
ciover upon each acre: It muſt be well rolled; and muft 


| well 
rain; 
; the 
3 ſoon 
they 


ther; not be fed but in dry weather for the firſt year: This me- 
4 1:4 bod will give a ſtool of graſs, which would not be fo good 
tro for many years, if ſown along with corn. 
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The next crop is the red clover, neceſſary for feeding 


the turnip cattle. About.the middle of June I cut it: 
As 
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As ſoon as the hay is made and removed, I till the grgy,y 

for wheat, thereafter give it a croſs plowing, then! Pu 
the triangular harrow on it; and ſow the wheat in Sep, 
tember under furrow ; and roll it in the ſpring, Wy, 
my ground comes to be in heart and good order, I gf 
ſow my wheat above furrow ; which I find to he the bed 
method after but once tilling the clover ground; 230 
with but a light furrow, and it proves very well. Ius ubliſt 
to lime my wheat field every fourth year; but it mag, 
the crop often too tall, and apt to be laid down by wing 
and rain. I therefore found it better, to lime the turn 
or barley fields every fourth year; and as the ſoil improyg 
by this year's ſyſtem, ſo I now lime the ſeldomer. 

The other parts of my fields or farms, where I have ng 
turnips, is differently managed. I plow and fallow as fq 
wheat; upon the laſt plowing but one, I roll, and ly 
thirty bolls of flaked lime upon the acre in ſmall heap, 
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4 | 

which is ſpread equally: and the ridges are then gathere * 
up with a light furrow to lye the winter. In the ſpring] und- 
ſow barley on the winter-furrow, without tilling ; as enter 
winter froſt and rain will have made ſome inches of as 
ground quite fine, I then harrow well with the break th a 
harrow, and roll, which I finda very good practice. Lam 1 

The next crop is oats, neceſſary for the ſake of the ene en 


ſtraw to feed the cattle ; otherways I would chuſe to har 

no oats. | 
The next crop is peaſe and beans, for which I give thoWtutur. 

ground a good furrow, and harrow well. I plow agi 

with a lighter furrow, and drop in the feed by hand, in q 

termitting every ſecond furrow : Cover and roll well, ( ö 
The next crop is wheat, and again fallow for barley u 

de fore. | 

By the conſtant practice of this ſyſtem now for twelr 

years paſt, I have ſeldom done leſs, after all expences de. 


frayed, than doubled the old rent; and ſeveral years muci 
more. ARI I. 
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ARTICLE LVIII. 
On the Curl TRE of COLESEED, 
By AxTHUR YounG Eſq; 


vliſhed by deſire of the SocteTy, for the encouragement of 
Arts, ManufaQtures and Commerce. 


| made 

' Windy Experiments on Coleſted. 

turnip HE trials I have made on this branch of culture, 
proves 


are not of that extent I could wiſh ; but as they are 
curate, and minutely regiſtered, it is apprehended they 
ay be of uſe to others who are inclined to attempt larger 
adertakings. With this view the following experiments 
re ventured to the eye of the Society: it is hoped they 
il! excuſe confined views, and a want (perhaps) of thoſe 
feftions and obſervations, which modern writers of huſ- 
andry are famous for. The only object I ever had in 
ers of agriculture, is experiment. I inſert ſome of my 
rials on this vegetable, but ſhall not trouble the Society 
ith many remarks ; they muſt make their own way, for 
am not one of thoſe who write ten W pages to 
ne experimental period. 


EXPERIN INT. NoL 


ture, Expences, and Produce of half an Acre Coleſeed, 
in two Diviſions, 1765. 
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OLESEED, wherever I have remarked the culti. 
vation, has been ſown. for a crop of feed, as well as 


5004 of cattle, but often fed off with ſheep, and afterwards 
Fexped ior the feed, It is ufually ſown in the manner of 


twee. | 
_ raps ; but I never knew any hoed even by thoſe farm- 
m. ts that are niceſt with the latter crop. It was this cir- 


cuniſtance that firſt induced me to cultivate coleſeed; to 


T's diſcover 
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diſcover if I could gain better crops than common 0 
ſheep) by means of a better than common culture. 
The ſoil of this experiment is a looſe woodcock brick 
earth, and under that a white clay, the field hangs a lu 
to the north. 


Culture. 
The land received the firſt tillage in Autumn 1764. |, 
March 1765 plowed it again. In April again, and twice hu 
rowed it The ſecond week in May it had its fourth ear 
and was again harrowed. The beginning of June anoth: 
plowing : and on the 23d it was all ſown, after a freſh ploy 
ing, and harrowed in; the quantity of ſeed a pint and 
half. The extreme dryneſs of the ſeaſon, which deſtroy 
almoſt all the turnips in the country, rendered this cc 
much worſe than it would otherwiſe have been: th 
ſeed aroſe but indifferently and irregularly, in fon 
perches many plants, and in others but few: relpetty 
the grand diviſion into two equal parts, this irregului 
was not great. The laſt week in July one half was han 
hoed in the manner of turnips, and the other halt |: 
as managed by the commoa farmers, that is, had nothin 
done to it. The hoes were ſmaller than turnip ones, Ay 
guſt the 4th, this operation was repeated. The ci 
was very viſible in the ſuperior luxuriance of the crop. 
It was left until February, the middle of which moni 
the diviſions were herdled ; and forty ſheep turned int 
the commonly cultivated half, It laſted them exactly f 
days. They were then turned into the other rood, whic| 
- laſted them five days. The field was then plowed up. 


Account of the common rood. 


Expences. „„ © 
Six plowings at 1 3. (the labour) 5 1 
Four harrowings o 0 I; 
Seed o O 4 
Sowing o Oo 0; 


Carry over o 2 01 
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& & . 
Brought forward o 2 04 
Rent, tythe, and town- charges oO 4 3 
6 6-92 
Produce. 
„ & 
Keeping 40 ſheep 2 days at 4d per week 
per ſheep © 3 4 
Expences o 6 37; 
Produce 4 4& 
Loſs, 11 f. 9d. per acre | 62 a6 
The expences of my horſes, and wear and 
tear, this year, divided among all the 
work performed, is, for plowing, 2 5. 
44d. per acre per earth: fix at this 
rate are : S432 
The expences of harrowing four : 
: o O 42 
times, at 42 3 
Total loſs, 1 J. 7 5s. 7 d. per acre o 6104+ 
Account of the hoed rood. 
E xpences. 
. L . d. 
Six plowings @ 1 6 
Four harrowings o 0 I; 
Seed o © 4 
Sowing o Oo o, 
Two hand-hoeings at 7 5. per acre a: y-- 6 
Se & 
Rent, &c. 4 4 
© 9 6 
Vol. II. No IX. L11 x Preduce. 
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Produce. 


Keeping 40 ſheep 5 days, at 4d. as before 
Expences 
Produce 


Loſs, 23. 5d. per acre 
Plowing and harrowing as 


Total lols, 18 s. 3 d. per acre 


OBSERVATIONS. 


This trial is no great encouragement to cultivate cole. 
feed, but the year was very unfavourable, and had it bees 
otherwiſe, determinate concluſions ought never to be the 
conſequence of ſingle, or a few experiments. Repentd 
trials, in various ſeaſons, and many ſoils, alone author 
abſolute deciſions, ; 

The rcaſon I plawed up this crop, was my intention ct 
not letting it ſtand for ſced; had that been the deſign, it 
muſt not have been ted much later; and as 1 made il; 
tcial to diſcover profit ot feeding coleſeed, that is, 10. 
ſlecd. I thought it neceſlary not to let it ſtand longer. | 
'honld remark, that a ſecond feeding, in time for bailey 
or oat ſowing, I know from obſervation to be a mere no: 


thing, 


Compariſon, 
| 4 51 > 
Loſs by the unhoed 1:93 
— —hocd o 18 3 
Supcriority per acre of the lader O 9 4 


This proves ſuificiently the great benefit of the practice, 
beſides the cleaning the land, which is yet more. Dut! 
a mould 


n 


n 
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hould remark, that the hoeing, if it was a general practice, 


„% ould be done much cheaper. Labourers always impoſe, 
5 a when their work is uncommon. 0 
b | 5 
1 EXPERIMENT, Noll. 
97 Culture, expences and produce of four acres, 1765. 
3 118 
— This field hangs to the north, and the ſoil is a ſtrong clay. 
4 6 | 
— Culture. 
The laſt crop was oats, the ſtubble of which was plowed 
in October 1764, and the fie!d wel! water-furrowed. In 
cok April 1765, it received the firſt Spring-plowing. In 
it been May was ſtirred twice more, and harrowed once. June 
be the 19th, plowed it again; July 1{t again, and harrowed in 
Peatee WW the feed. The field was then well water-furrowed. 
horiſe The exceſſive drought prevented the crop from riſing 
it ought to have done, but yet the plants were more 
1 or rumerous than in ſome turnip fields adjoining. I was 
# N induced therefore, as the land had been well prepared, to 
sri fand. 
1 January 24th, I turned into it fifty ſheep, and three two- 
r. I 5:27-014 heifers ; it kept them juſt three weeks. | 
uley | 
1 Expences, 
* X ES & 6 
Six plowings EF 4&4 ® 
Two harrowings S@ 4 a 
05 Two water-furrowings 3 
7 Seed 1 
2 Sowing + 
4 "IF 4 
a Rent, &c. * # © 
ce, 3 4 


Produce. 
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Produce, 

* . . * 6 
Keeping fifty ſheep three weeks at 4d. 2 10 0 
Ditto three young cattle at 1 5. 3 d. o 1t 1 

: — 
3 1 

Expences 3 = 
Produce 3 ; N 
6à— 
33 

„ 

Plowing at 2 s. 43d. © 27 0 
Harrowing at 44d. 6. 3-8 . 4 
* 74-8 
Loſs, 1 J. 5 s. 7534. per acre 8 2 9 


OBSERVATIONS. 


The greatneſs of this loſs is certainly much owing to the 
dryneſs of the ſeaſon. But ſuch miſchances are never to oc- 
caſion a neglect of trials that are ſubject to them: all vere. 
tables are li:ble to ſuch evils, and if one ſpecies withſtands 
the enemy better, upon the average of a long period than 
another, it is an advantage which ought by no means to 
be overlooked. Experiments, regiſtered only in favourable 
years, are uſcleſs, becauſe unfair, | 

The ſheep and young cattle, both affected this food 
much; but the latter not ſo ſoon as the ſheep. 


EXPERIMENT, No II. 


Culture, expeiiees, and produce, of half an acre, in tu 
diviſions, 1766. 


The foil the fame as in the laſt experiment; and allo 
the expolure, Culture, 
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Culture. 


ja October 1765, the firſt plowing was given; in March 
6, the ſecond ; in April and May two more. The fir 
kin June barrowed it; again in the ſecond plowed i it 
ea for the fifth time, Fw ſowed it, and harrowed in the 
4, The plants roſe extremely favourable, The gth of July 
:d-bocd one rood for the firſt time; and again the 24th. 

be effect of theſe hoeings was ſtriking. 

depiember th, viewed this experiment; the hoed part 
is thick as the other, and much more luxuriant, but 
wy few weeds, the other full of them. 
March the 17th, hurdled the diviſions, and fed them off 
th ſixty ſheep. The unhoed half laſted them fix days. 
bey were then turned into the other, which kept them 
l eight days. N. B. They were taken out of nights, and 
Aged in a ſmall paſture near the field. 
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Account of the rood commonly managed. 
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than Seed 1 
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Produce. 
0 Keeping 60 ſheep ſix days at 4d. 0 16 10% 
Expences „ 
alſo © 10 9* 
wy \. Plowing, 
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£ a 
Plowing, at 2s. 554. 0 3 os 
Harrowing, at 4. o © 32 


Profit, 1/. 9s. 11d. per acre 
Account of the hoed rood. 
E xpences. 
As before 


Two hand-hoeings at 7 s. and 65. 
Rent, &c. 


Produce. 


Keeping Go ſheep eight days at 4d. per week 


- Expences 


* 


Plowing and harrowing as before 


Profit, 11. 196. 5d. per acre 


COMPARISON. 


Profit by the hoed 
Ditto by the unhoed 


Superiority of the former per acre 


OBSERVATIONS 


Theſe crops are both profitable, but the hoeing is evi. 
dently the ſuperior method in the crop itſelf, as well as in 
the benefit the land receives. | | 

The ſheep are very fond of this crop, which agrees per. 


fectly well with them, and the young iambs throve very 
much» 


CL an 3 
ch. I propoſed keeping it longer, but wanted the land 


e barley, which ſhould never be delayed on any account. 
A circumſtance happened relative to theſe crops, which 
zworth attention: An old ſow found her way to them be- 
be they were fed off, and viſited them every diy, feed- 
g very heartily, and coming regularly home at night; 
her alone, to obſerve the effect, which thewed the food 


0 be very wholeſome and feeding ; for the throve well 
-4 neglected her other food: this hint purſued further 
another experiment. 


EXPERIMENT, No V. 


ere, expences, and produce haf an acre, in four di- 
viſions, 1766. 


This piece is in the fame field as the laſt experiment, 
e ſoll and expoſure the fame. 


Culture, 


, 

The firſt plowing was given in Autumn 1765. In March 
1766, plowed the next time. In April plowed and harrow- 
; in May plowed and harrowed. The firſt week in June 
fired it again; the 27th again; and ftruck it by this 
joving into four parts. 


0 1, Harrowed in the ſeed broad-caſt, for the common 
management. 


90 2. Harrowed in the ſeed broad-caſt, deſigned for 
hand-hoeing. 


z. Thrown on to five fect ridges, and driled a double 
row one foot alunder e * 


4. Left: flat, * drilled in equally diſtant rows two 
feet aſunder. 


July 
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July 15th, hand-hoed, No 2, 3, 4. The 216, hy, 


hoc No 2. by throwing a furrow from the plants, J 
23d, hand-hoed it again, ſetting the plants out eight; 
inches from each other in the rows. Auguſt Gth, han 
hocd No 2, 3, and 4. The 12th, horſe-hocd No z. apa 
throwing the mould to the plants. The 224, ang 
horſe-hoeing, reverſing the laſt, September 2d, anotde 
throwing the earth back to the plants, 

The end of March, I mowed No 1. firſt, and ſpread i 
crop upon a piece of dry graſs land; I then, in purſum 
of the Item I had in the laſt experiment, turned ff 
hogs about three parts grown into the field: they took 
once to the coleſeed, and fed very heartily upon it, Thi 
were kept to it, and it laſted them juſt three days, 


No 2. Laſted them ſeven days, 
3. two days. 
4. - five days 


The hogs throve very well on this food, and none 


it was waſted. 
Account of No I. 


E xpences. 


Six plowings 

Three harrowings 

Seed 

Sowing 

Mowing, carting, and ſpreading 


GST aOosSns5 ma 


Rent, &c, 
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None 
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Produce. 
4 
Keeping 15 hogs three days at 3d. per hog | 
per week * | 628-64 
Expences = 7 
Produce 1 
. „ © 91 
Plowing, at 26. 53d. © 1 94 
Harrowing, at 444d. o o 1+ 
Carting, at 62d. o © oz 
| — 00 
Loss, 11. 125. 8d. per acre, ST & 1 
Account of No Il. | 
Expences. 1 
As before 0 1 67 
Two hand hoeings at 5s. and 54. gd. 4 
0 2 $07 
Rent o 2 13 
| oO 4114 
Produce — 
Keeping 15 hogs 7 days 298 
Expences Oo 4112 
produce ; e-$ 9 
4 As 
Plowing, &c. as before 1 
Loſs, 11. 5s. 10d. per acre & 3 26 
Account of No III. 
E XPenceis N 
4 
dix plowings o 0 9 
Three harrowings o Oo of 


Carry over o © 94 


Pol. IT, No IX. M m m 
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Brought forward, o o 
Seed | | o o 
Drilling, at 34d, o © 
Three hand-hoeings at 3s. 6d. 34. and 25. 


6d. : © 2:2 
Four horſe-hoeings at dd. 0: vis 
Mowing, carting, . O © 4 

0 2 f 
Rent 0 2 1 
1 0 101 
Produce. 11 
E 
Keeping 15 hogs 2 days o o 11 
Expences © 4 lh 
Product o o 11 
416 o 3 u 
Plowing © 1 o4 
_ Harrowing RES - + 
Drilling, at 3d. © o os 
Horſe-hoeing, at 15. 9  Þ 
Carting 0 0 of 
— © 3:2 
| Loſs, 21, 115. 8d. per acre o 6 x; 
Account of No IV. 
E xpences. 
L 6&4 
Six plowings o 0 9 
Three harrowings o o o 
Seed O © 2 
Drilling, at 4=d. 0 0 of 
Two hand-hoeings, at 45. 9d. and 55. 3d, © 1 } 
Mowing, carting, &c. o O 5 


O 
[21 
8 


Rent 8 1 


Product 


di 


. * 0 


9 29060 


E 1 


Produce 
Keeping 15 hogs 5 days 
Expences 
Produce 


Plowing, barrowing, and cart- 
ing, as in No 1. 0 0 
Drilling, at 32d. © _ 


O » 


Loſs, 11. 145. ad. per acre 
RECAPITULATION. 


No 1. Broad-caſt unhoed, loſs per acre 
2. Ditto, but hoed ditto 
3. Horſe-hoed ditto 
4. Drilled in equally diſtant rows, ditto 


OBSERVATIONS, 


6 & 
 F 2 J 
o 4 94 
2 6 
o 2 34 
2 95 
oO 4 4x 
" 3 "ow 4 
* 12.3% 
210 
= 233 Þ 
114 2 


From this view the comparative advantages (or rather 
diſadvantages) of theſe methods are pretty clearly ſeen, 


The ill ſucceſs of this experiment is to be attributed to 
more cauſes than one; the poverty of the crops in point of 
quantity, and the vegetable not being of that ſubſtantial 
nature which goes far in the feeding of the cattle: and 
yet I think 3d. a-week a fair price for hogs that riſe when 
full grown to about ten ſtune (14 .) From viewing the 
field, I ſhould have thought the hoed broad-caſt crop 
would have turned out better; but it never carried near 
fo good an appearance as Exp-riment No lil. But what- 
ever idea s formed of Coleiced in general from this trial, 
the comparative , part of it 1s very deciſive : drilling is evi- 
dently an improper method to cultivate it; and borſe-hoe- 
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ing exceſſively unprofitable, the expences being very grey 

and for worſe than no purpoſe, The beauty and lux 
riance of the plants in theſe rows were great, but the fupe 
rior quantity of the others much more than ballanced d 
eircumſtance. 


EXPERIMENT. No V. 


Culture, expences, and produce of half an acre, in three d. 
viſions, 1767. 
The ſoil, expoſure, &c. the ſame as in the prececding 


experiment. 
Culture. 


This piece received its firſt tillage in October 1766. I; 
November it was ſtirred again. The third earth was gt. 
ven in March; the fourth the beginning of April; che fifth, 
the latter end of the ſame month, when it was harrowed, 
The 6th of May plowed it and harrowed it again. Harrov- 
ed it again on the 16th. The 28th plowed it again, ſtri. 
king it into three parts, and harrowed all. The 29th ſos. 
ed No 1. with coleſeed broad-caſt. No 2. with turnip; 
broad-caſt, No 3. was planted with cabbages, the Bat. 
terſea ſort, in rows four feet aſander, and three feet in the 
rows, the plants of which had been raiſed in the garden. 

June 1 5th, all three were hanc-hoed. The 27th, horte. 
hoed the cabbages, and hand-hoed the turnips and cole- 
feed again. July 18th, the ſecond horſe-hoeing. The 
28th, the third. Auguſt 4th, hand-hoed them again, 
Auguſt 6th, the fourth horſe-hoeing. All three crops flou- 
riſhed exceedingly, October 5th, cut them all, and weighed 
the produce. 


No 1. weighed 17 cut. or tons. cut. b, 
per acre „ 
2. 3 ton 18 cwt. 160 {79 


„ 1 
| They 


The 


urge « 


WI, © PA PA Hd FA 
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They were then given, upon a bare graſs field, to tro 


J grezt 4 
d hne oxen, and two dry cows. 
be ful No r. Laſted them two days, which, at J. s. d. 
ced th 55. a-week for the two oxen, and 
l 
35. 6d for the two cows, comes to 
25. 64. or, per acre, 0 15 © 
No 2: Laſted them a week, which, at 
vy V the above prices, comes to 8s. Gd. 
ree & or, per acre, S132 © 
No z. Laſted them juſt a week and half, 
20 which, at the above prices, comes 
TTY to 1/. 15. 3d. or, per acre 2x6 
Account of No I, 
* p E xpences. J. s. d. 
7 geven plowings "Mo. 
i fitth Four harrowings _* a8. 
rowed, Seed SY 4 
arrow. Sowing | © o Or 
Two hand-hoeings at 6s. and gs. per acre o 110 
: 2 Mowing, carting, and ſpreading o o 6 
on. 1 
uraip; Expences = Wh 
e Bat. Rent, &c. 1 
in the o 6 72 
n. 
horſe. Preduce. 
cole- L s. d. 
Food as above o 2 6 
The 
again. Expences | o 6 71 
; flou- Produce "x = 
-1ghed +6 
4 . & 
Plowing at 25. 54“. © 2 L. 4. d. 
k. 6, Harrowing at 42d. 0 O 3 
0 Carting, at 6*d, 68 & 1 
b 989 22 
0 
They 


Loſs, 21. 3s. gd. per acre . 
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Account of No II. 7 
Expences. a 
J. 
Seven plowings 0 n 
Four harrowings 0 
Seed 0 
Sowing 0 
Two hand- hoeings, at 4s. and 25.6 d. 0 
Drawing and carting, at 55. per acre 0 
3 „ | 
8 if ] 
Rent 0 
0 
Produce. 
| E :& 
Food as above O 8 6 
Expences o 62 
O 2 4 
: „ 
Plowing 9 220 
Harrowing o O 3 
Carting, at 344. per load o 1 04 L 6M 
— — oO 4 1 
The above remainder — 2 4 
Profit, 108. 9d. per acre 9 1 
Account of No III. 
Expences. 
J. . d 
Seven plowings o 1 
Four harrowings oO 0 1 
* Seed, at 5s. o 010 
4 Dięging the ſeed-bed and ſowing 0 0 2 
Planting at 55. o 010 
Two hand-hocings at 5s, and 25. 0 I 2 


— — _— 


Carried over, o 4 3 de 
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Brought over, © 4 3 
Four horſe-hoeings at gd. o o 6 
Cutting and carting at 5s. o o 10 
| bs hs. 
Rent, &c. o 2 10 
— — 
o 8 8 
Produce 
4 . 4 
Food as above 1 
Expences FF 4 | 
| | 4 SR & 2526 
Plowing o 2 10 
Harrowing o © 4 
Four horſe-hoeings at 15. 24%. o o 97 
Carting, at 34d. 68 
311 
Profit, 21. 5s. per acre :S-4': 6 
| COMPARISON. 
I. & <> 
Profit by cabbages . 0 
Loſs by turnips o 10 9 
Cabbages the better by 28 9 
Profit by cabbages 0 
Loſs by coleſeed 83 9 
Cabbages better by 4 8 
Loſs by coleſeed 9 
Ditto by turnips o 10 9 
Turnips better by 2 14 2 
OBSERVATIONS, 
— The loſs on this turnip crop may ſurprize many mem- 
l ders of the Society; but I believe the general idea of pro- 
fitable 
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ſitable crops (like moſt other general ideas in hufbandyy 
1s often failacipus tor want of accurate accounts. But] 
have raiſed much greater crops than this, and made then 
go much farther by ſtall feeding. The advantage in the in. 
provement of the graſs field cannot be taken into the account, 

Coleſeed makes a very indifferent appearance here. Th. 
cabbages did not near equal ſome other crops I have bad 
at various times, but they are much ſuperior to the other 
vegetables. 

All three crops would have improved, had they ſtood 
longer, (although they were ſown very early); but the com. 
pariſon remains the ſame, The cabbages, however, would 


have decayed ſooner than either of the others. {iſe 
To diſcover which food was moſt agreeable to cattle, I WS call 
took a cabbage, three turnips, and a bundle of coleſeed, N im 


and carried them to another cow: She ſmelt of all, and then 
bit the turnip; next ſhe bit the cabbage, and eat it up; 
and then ſhe eat up the turnips, and, laſtly, the colcſced, 

I do not offer this as any ſatisfactory account, but as x 
biat that ſhould be carried further. 


0n0U1 
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COROLLARIES to be drawn from theſe Experi. 


ments. 


I. Coleſeed is a nouriſhing and wholeſome food, for oxen, 
cows, ſheep, and hogs. 


II. The quantity of its produce (under the preceeding ma- 
nagement) is inconſiderable, and not, upon an average, 
ſufficient to anſwer the expences of culture. 


III. The beſt culture is that of ſowing broad-caſt and hand- 


hoeing, as in the turnip huſbandry ; without hoeing it 
is much worſe, and drilled and horſe-hoed, naught. 


IV. Turnips are much ſuperior in quantity and value of 
produce. | 


V. Cabbages are greatly ſuperior to it. 


To be concluded in our next. 
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Pandey) ARTICLE 1k 

But! LETTER to the PUBLISHER, accompanied with 
e then HusBanDkY ANATOMISED. 
the in kg, ä | 
coun, MF Lately fell upon a treatiſe entitled Huſbandry Anatomiſed, 


6 publiſhed at Edinburgh in the year 1697, by James Do- 
aldſon.” The account the author gives in his preface of 
Alk and his work, is, That he was bred in the country 
be was upwards of twenty years of age; and his father 
ping ſervants and cattle for labouring a part of theſe 


e com- Nas which heretably belonged to him, he had opportunity 
would Wh acquire as much knowledge in huſbandry affairs, as was 

iſed in that part of the country, Whea it pleaſed God 
tle, 1.111 the Prince of Orange to relieve theſe kingdoms from 
eſeed, . imminent danger they then ſtood in, he judged it his 
1 then our and duty to concur with ſuch a glorious and laud- 
t vp; Ne undertaking ; and according to his ability teſtified his 
d, tion to the cauſe ſeveral ways, particularly by levying a 
as 2 


mpany of men for his majeſty's ſervice, with which he 
red in the Earl of Angus's regiment. When he return- 
to the country, he began to reaſon thus with himſelf ; 
What? Have I learned nothing from all that I have 
Gen and heard, whereby I can be uſeful to myſelf and 
ke common-wealth ?” At length, conſidering, that he 
id ſome experience of the way and manaer of labouring 
-ound in this country; and had ſeen the way of manag- 
it in other places, which is generally done to greater 
jrantage 3 he began to try, what might be the cauſes, why 
tre is ſuch difference of increaſe in one place from what 
here is in another: and found, tuat it does not procced alto- 
ther from the difference of climate or primitive conſtitu- 
vn of the earth, but from the difference of management. 
Theſe he has compared together, and ſhown the ditf:rence 
profit ariſing from what was the common huſbandry of 
cotland at that day, and the more improved method he 
propoſes. 


| Vol. II. Ne IX. Nun It 
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It is very true, that agriculture is now arrived to Pre: 
perfection, and is more generally known among our | 
mers, than it was in this gentleman's days, and the Publ 


ing it now may be eſteemed of litthe uſe : But, in the f ng 
place, it is a matter of curiolity to ſee, that agriculture = 
not at that early period totally neglected among us; 1 Inþ 
that the ſlow progreſs it has made muſt be aſcribed dd - 
cauſes, which are pointed out in the introduction to 50 2 
uſeful work: And I am convinced, had due regard and} 
tention been paid to this piece at its firſt publication, | 
would not at this day have had reaſon to complain F 
many improfitable waſte grounds through the country 
of many farms, the greateſt part of which to this day & | mg 
better than improfitable waſtes. And, 2dly, As there n 
remain ſo many farms in the abject ſituation that Mr 180! 
NALDSON was familiar to, and the methods he lays down ue 
but a more improved ſtate of the ſyſtem of farming pra nn 
ed by ſuch farmers, they will more eafily be convinced Mie 
the propriety of his advices, and will be readicr to pra 
them; than it can be ſuppoſed they will be, with reſp: that 5 
to thoſe more improved methods of agriculture, nowh ale 
come familiar to a great part of the country. creat 
This has induced me to abridge this treatiſe, leaving o (earn 
every thing that was extraneous to the ſubject, in hopes, th bs 1 
it may be of ſome ſervice to ſuch of my brethren as ui 
moſt in need of it, The calculations are agreeable to t N 
prices of grain and other country product at that tim _ 
none of which I thought myſelf at liberty to alter: And * 
they are made in Scots money, they will be more agreeab Ada 
to our country people, and better under ſtood by them, „of 
you think the publication of it in your Farmer's miſcellan "ty 
will be of ſervice to my countrymen, you are welcome fi vith 
it; and if I have the ſatis faction to learn, that even one mii van 
has benefited by it, I ſhall think my labour well beſtowec it ſh 
lam, SIR, &c. this 


Clackmannan-ſhire. 


25th July 1774- 
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05BANDRY ANATOMIZED: or, Au 
Enquiry into the preſent manner of Tilling and Manur- 
ing the Ground in Scotland, for the moſt part; and 
Gyeral Rules and Meaſures laid down for the better 
Inprovement thereof ; inſomuch, that ene third . 
ſucreaſe may be had, and more than a third of tore 
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d to oth Expence of the preſent way of Labouring ſaved. 
IN to yo 

rd and ; By Jauxs DoNALDso0N.—Edinr. 1697. 
cation, 1 


HEN Almighty God created the world by the 
word of his power, he could have made man to 
ave lived without food, as well as he did the Angels : Or 
dure made the carth to have brought forth all manner of 
bod for him, without labour or laduſtry, as it doth for 
attle and creeping things: But fo it was, that he who is 
nlite in wiſdom, ſaw it meet to aſſign to man a daily exer- 
ale io earning his food and raiment; whereby he is not 
ly diverted from following ſome bad practice, but alſo 
that he may thereby ſee his great frailty, in that he is not 
thle to live without daily ſubſiſtance and refreſhment from 
creatures inferior to himſelf; and that he may thereby 
earn to know his great need of ſpiritual nouriſhment to 
tis foul, in as much as it is more precious than the body, 
gether with many other profitable leſſons. 

No doubt, if man had continued in the ſtate of Inno- 
cence, his labour had been rather a pleaſure, than a toil; 
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Ang s may be gathered from the ſentence pronounced againſt 
oreeab{ſl Adam; when it is ſaid, & From thencetorth by the ſwear 


* of his brows, he ſhould carn his bread, until he ſhould re- 
turn into the duſt.” It is plain enough, it had not fared ſo 
vith him, but for his tranſgreſſion: And upon Cain's 
tranſgreffion the earth is again curſed, that thenceforth 
t ſhould not yield its ſtrength. What wonder, tho? before 
this time it had become a barren wilderneſs, conſidering 
the 
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the daily multiplied tranſgreſſions of the children * 


But this being extraneous to my purpoſe, and what Ic R 
not decipher, I remit to the conſideration of divinez. tutic 
My preſent purpoſe is, N 
1. To take ſome general obſervations on the preſent coi to { 
ſtitution of the earth. | any 
2. To lay down certain rules for bringing every king WM dle 
ground to a righttemperature, ſo far as may be. muſt 
3. To enquire into the preſent method of manuring com 
ground, thro* moſt parts of this kingdom. fcie! 
4. To lay down ſeveral rules for manuring it to great dhe 
advantage, tho? not incloſed. far 
5. To ſhow, to how much greater advantage that or a 
be done, by parking and incloſing. ed v 
6. To give ſome directions concerning ſtock keeping, 1 
7. To do the ſame concerning planting. the 
8. How to ſow ſeveral garden ſeeds and roots. and 
Laſtly, I ſhall anſwer what objections may be frame this 
againſt any of my propoſitions. ther 
CHAP I. 2 
mor 
Of the Earth's conſtitution in general. ling 
Notwithſtanding, there is no Effect but from ſome certain . 
Cauſe, yet there be many things true in effect, whereof v n 
do not well know the cauſe. I hope therefore the read 
will not diſregard my propoſitions, where the fact is er. ;1. 
dent, tho' I cannot give a philoſophical account of the 7, 


cauſe. | ”= 
It is allowed, that in ſome places the earth is moiſt and 
cold, in others hot and dry. Some inſcribe this to the iu- 


fluence of the Planets : But it cannot be ſuppoſed, that their 


yiel 
at 0 
hot 


influence can operate differently in the bounds of a mile of Ao: 
ground, in which we find one field hot and ſandy, another 
cold clay ; a third marſhy and boggy, a fourth dry heath, 


and 


not 


1 
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ind the fifth a tolerable mixture of all theſe. Theſe differ. 
znces muſt therefore be referred to the primitive conſti- 
tution. i 
Now, to bring each of theſe diſſerent kinds of ground 
to ſuch a temperature, as to be in a condition to nouriſh 
any plant or ſeed, the ſuperfluity of that quality which pre- 
raileth muſt be removed, and that quality which is weak 
nuſt be ſtrengthened. For, as in human bodies there are a 
compoſition of the four elements, by the ſuperfluity or de- 
fciency of any one of which diſcaſes are contracted ; ſo in 
the earth, there is the like compoſition of qualities; and ſo 
fr as heat, moiſture, cold or dryneſs exceeds the bounds 
of a moderate temperature, ſo far it is diſeaſed and render- 
ed unfruitful. 

I know ſome aſſert, that ſalt, or the hot quality that is in 
the earth, is the only cauſe of the growth of vegetables; 
and conſequently that barrenneſs is owing to the want of 
this quality, I confeſs, where this quality is wanting altoge- 
ther, barrenneſs cannot but enſue, and that this quality is thar 
which is moſt frequently deficient in our cold climate; and 
moreover, tho? it be ſtrengthened and aſſiſted, yet by til- 
ling and manuring the earth, it is extracted forth into the 
ſubſtance of grain and other vegetables, and ſo needeth 
frequently to be renewed. Notwithſtanding all which, I 
m of opinion, there may be abundance of this hot or 
{alt quality, where there is as much barrenneſs as any 
where elſe, 

To confirm this aſſertion, I have ſeen a field fattened 
ſufficiently with dung, yet, by reaſon of great drought, 
fielding ſmall encreaſe, ſcarce a third of what it has done 
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* * at other times: The cauſe ſurely was not for want of this 
their . 1 

ods hot or ſalt quality, but ſolely for want of moiſture, 
: % Apain, T have ſeen a field that wanted not enough of this 
other 


bot quality, and, by exceſſive rains, after it has been tilled 
* * 
an 
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and fown with good grain, has produced little beſide; 
weeds and thiſtles: I have alſo ſeen ſtrong clay ground, 
where the clods remained firm and unbroken, not produce 
ſo much by far, as at other ſeafons, when, by the froſts in 
the winter, the clods have been mouldered down, tho! it 
was otherwiſe in no better condition. Theſe things convince 
me, that the want of air, tho' there be a moderate tempera- 
ture of the other qualities, hinders the groweth of vegen. 
bles: For tho' they want not air in the ſtalk, which is aboxe 
ground; yet in this confirmed earth, the air cannot hate 
free acceſs to the root. Another thing which confirms me 
in this opinion is, that where trees grow cloſe, and near 
the bottom of hedges, little or nothing grows: Moreover, 
I have ſeen where the bottom of a dung-hill has been plow. 
ed and ſown, that round the borders the corn has been 
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ſtrong and good; but where moſt of the ſtrength of the 
dung remained, little or nothing has grown; which evin- 101 
ces, that the exceſs of this hot quality, though there be a or 
moderate temperature of all the reſt, doth hinder fruitul- 
neſs. | ol: 

It is obſerved, that valleys are generally more fertile than WM (he 
hills. This is accounted for from various cauſes, 1. Their WM tha 
being nearer the internal or central heat of the earth. 2. fer 
The reflex heat of the ſun-beams from the higher ſur— | 
rounding grounds. 3. That the hills being more expoſcd WM hi. 


to the air when in motion, which is much colder than when be 
it ſtandeth ſtill ; and the valleys being much ſheltered from WM of 


the violence of ſtorms, they are kept ſo much the warmer; ¶ vo 
and conſequently the more fertile. 4. The hills being ſteep WM dei 
the rain runs preſently off, ſo ſoon as it falls; and not only 2 
carries along with it that hot or ſalt quality that is in it; WW ©! 


but if the ground be not well ſwarded, it carries part of ü 
the earth alſo away with it. On the contrary, as valleys lyje 


„ A 6 
near level, the rain cannot ſuddenly run off; but as it gets WM **© 
time 
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ime to fink and ſoak into the ground, the falt quality re- 
naineth till, whereby the earth is much enriched. From 
hence it is evident, that it is heat chiefly that makes the val- 
eys more fertile than the hills: It therefore follows, that 
other ground can be warmed to the like degree, it may 
thereby be made as fertile. This is what 1 ſhall attempt 
ogive ſome directions for in what follows: And ſhall here 
obſerve, that it may be brought about in two ways; firſt 
by aiſting the internal heat; and ſecondly by reſtraining 
the external cold, 


* EE £5 


Hou to bring every kind of Ground to à right temperature, fo 
far as may be. 


Now, like a ſkilful phyſician, after finding out the di- 
aſe, let us preſcribe the remedy, by ſhowing what kind of 
rouriſhment or medicine is required to refreſh the ground, 
or bring it to a temperate conſtitution | 

Dung of all ſorts, particularly dung of cattle, vegetables 
of all kinds if fully rotted, aſhes, lime, marle, ſea-ware, are 
the great means for this end : ſome of them are ſtronger 
than others, and each of them proper to be applied to dif- 
ferent kinds of ground. | - 

% Marſhy ground, if it be plowable, ſhould be made in 
high ridges, and ſheep or horſe dung is fitteſt for it, If it 
be o moiſt, that it cannot be plowed, draining the water 
off by trenches or ditches, and ſtrowing it with coal or 
wood-aſhes, will much help the growth of good graſs, and 
deſtroy ruſhes or any other hurtful weeds. 
2dly, Where the earth is ſandy and hot, it ſhould be fat- 
tened with cow-dung or marſh earth; for as its conſtitu- 
tion is too hot already, dung of a contrary quality muſt be 
applied. But if it be exceſſive hot, it can hardly be made 


fertile, unleſs a great quantity of clay or marſh earth be 
laid 
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laid on it, the expence of which will exceed the profit. lu 
that caſe, I know nothing better than to take what graſs it 
produceth of itſelf, and not ſpend ſeed and labour in vain; 
For though in a wet ſeaſon it may bear a pretty good croy, 
yet ſeeing a drought may as readily happen, it is ſafer to be. 
ſtow expence on other ground, where more certain profit 
may be expected. 
3dly, Strong clay ground, the nouriſhment moſt Proper 
for which is horſe or ſheep dung. This kind is capable of ake 
as much improvement as any whatſoever ; But as there ax: WF” 
two maladies to be removed, cold and aſtringedneſs or ey 0 
hardnels, eſpecially when a dry ſummer follows a wet ſpring, | 
beſides the dung, take ſea- ſand or other ſandy earth, aud Mer 
ſpread it as dung: This will help to keep the ground open, 
and alſo mitigate the cold. Another thing that make 
this ground open and tender is failowing ; and alſo ſowing 
it with peaſe or beans, which ſhould be ſown every third or 
fourth year at leaſt. 
Athly, The next kind is the mooriſh earth, wild and over- 
grown with heath. This Shrub groweth only on cold dy. pre 
ground, where ſcarce any thing elſe can grow: Yet by re- 


grou 
moving that cold dead light earth that is on the ſurface id, th 
where the heath grows, the foil may be made pretty fertile, Nu © 
The manner of managing this kind of ground is this: It is Wor to 
mural 


dug up in turfs, which being dried, they are gathered in 
ſmall heaps and burnt; the aſhes are ſpread in September 
or October; then ſow it with wheat or rye, and plow it 
down with a light fur. The firſt year's crop will do more 
than reward the labour; and ever after, it will be fit for 
grain or paſture, as your other ground. 
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The turfs are cut in two methods; either by a hoe, IA 
ſtriking the turf on its four ſides, and ſo digging it up; or 2 
by a plough made for the purpoſe, whereby the ground is Ned 
lit at diſtances of about a foot from one another; then Wnthelc 


ne th 


croſſing 
Vol. 
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fog at the ſame diſtances, all the edges of the turf are 
+ ſo that they need be only cut at the bottom, In the 


vain; Wi: nethod, where the bottom of the turf only is to be cut, 
crop, ¶ nt men may prepare an acre in a day; but in the firſt 
to be. 4 they will not do half an acre. You may cut the 
prot uod either with the common plough, by lengthening 


L coulter three or four inches lower than the ſock; or to 
ke a llype after the common manner, only add a croſs- 
am, and therein place two or three coulters, providing 
ey be thin and of good mettle : lay a weight on the ſlype; 
1 it will flit the ground as deep as the point of che 


ring, 
* yiters 30. 
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an wy to manage the Ground to better advantage, though 
* not inclaſed. 
rd or 


But as generals are not ſo convincing as deſcending to 
niculars, 1 ſhall compare the preſent way of managing 
te ground with that which I am now to propoſe. But 
grounds differ much in degrees of richneſs, it may be 
id, the inſtance I give cannot be a rule for managing all 
ts of giounds, Vet thereby any perſon may know, 
to manage every kind of ground: For if the ground is 


over- 
d dry 
Dy re- 
face 
ertile. 
It is 


ed in Nurally fertile, or lying near any place where dung can 
mber bad, more land may be taken into dunging ; and where 
ow it e ground is leſs fertile, or ſmall opportunity ot getting 


more 
t for 


ung, then leſs ground muſt be taken iuto dunging, than 
ut I propoſe. In a word, it is a general rule, to dung 
o more than can be dunged ſufficiently, 

[ ſhall ſuppoſe a farmer to have a tick of threeſcore 
res at 300 merks, or L. 16-13 -4. This is commonly 
Irided into two parts; one third, croft ; and two thirds, 
held, The croft is uſually divided into three parts; 
de third fown with barley, which is always dunged that 
Vol. II. No IX. Ooo year; 
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year ; one third oats, and the other third peaſe. 
outfield is divided into two parts; the one half oats 
the other half graſs, two years ſucceſſively. 

The product of this farm in corn may be ſuppoſed 
be four bolls for each acre of croft, and three for « 
acre of outfield. 

Let us next examine, what profit the farmer make; 
his cattle. Beſides four horſes, which are uſually |; 
for plowing the land, ten or twelve nolt are commo 
kept upon ſuch a farm as this. The twenty acres of g 
cannot be ſuppoſed to be very good, as it does not lye abe 
two years, and cannot be well ſwarded. Little profit the 
fore can be had of the cattle; two or three ſtones of by 
ter is the moſt that can be expected of the cows, and 
above two queys brought up each year. The profit fr, 
breeding young horſes, cannot be counted on; for if 
keeps up his ſtock by his own breeding, it is very fair. I 
whole product of his cattle cannot then be reckoned abe 
fifty merks, or, L. 33- 6-8. | 
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The whole product will ſtand thus, 


20 acres of croft at 4 bolls, is 80 bolls 
20 acres of outfield at 3 bolls 60 


140 bolls 


which reckoning the price of victual, one 
year with another, at L. 5 Scots per 


boll is L. 500 
20 acres of graſs yields of profit on his 
cattle 33 6! 
Total Product, L.733 6 8 


— — 


The expence of management comes next to be coal 
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The firſt coſt of the ſtocking may be about L. 800 
1.900, the intereſt of which ſhould be ſtated in the firſt 


caſe, ice: But this I ſhall omit. 


f Oats, ; 
| e produce as above ſtated is 1.733 6 8 


uppoſed 


for e be rent is 200 


od reckoned 40 bolls, being a boll | 
tothe acre, at L. 5 per boll 200 
lnintainance of the family, recko- 
ned to 40 bolls 200 
For the horſes I allow 16 bolls 80 


makez 
ually ke 


commo 2 3 

es of g L. 680 0 o 
ye abe | 

ofit the Remains Lc3 6 8 


es of b 
, bs Fhich is all that the farmer has to pay his ſervants wa- 
-ofit fu and furniſh cloaths and other neceſſaries to himſelf 


for if 
air, T 
ed abo 


id family, excepting the little induſtry by ſpinning or other- 
1s to be made by his wife and maid. Now, he cannot 
jour the farm with leſs than two ſervants and a maid, 
lides a herd boy in ſummer, and the additional ſervants 
quired in harveſt ; for which the above ballance muſt be 
folutely iotufficient. 

No more ſervants and horſes are requiſite to labour one 
if more ground, that is thirty acres, in all 90. And if 
ly the product, according to their praportions, was equal, 
then the expence of ſeed, and labouring of theſe additional 
tirty acres, will be wholly ſaved, which of itſelf is a con- 
bderable profit. But I ſhall ſhow, that not only this ex- 
ence may be ſaved, but the product will be conſiderably 
reater. | 

Theſe 90 acres, I treat thus: 66 I ſet apart for outfield, 
phich is Civided into three parts; two thirds ] leave in graſs, 
ad one third is plowed for three years only; thus every 
hicd is plowed three years, and lyeth fix ſucceſſively. 1 


Pi 
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Of the other 24 acres, I make two of them into à 02 
den or orchard ; half an acre thereof 1 plant with cabb: 
and kail, and ſow with roots for family uſe ; the o 
acre and half I leave in graſs, and plant the whole 9 
fruit trees, at the diſtance of 3o foot, which hinders n 
the growth of the graſs or herbs beſide them; and in 
or 12 years much benefit may be had from the fruit. 

The 22 acres that remain with half an acre from! 
outfield, I divide into five parts, of four acres and a hi 
each. One of theſe | dung the firſt year for barley; | 
next year I ſow it with wheat; the third with peaſe or on; 
the fourth with oats or peaſe ; and the fifth year I ley 
it in graſs, or if I think fit fallow it. Thus I have fo 
acres and a half dunged every year, for which there is dug 
in abundance, becauſe a far greater number of cattle c 
be kept on this farm than on the former, having thre 
times as much graſs; for though there be not three tins 
as many acres, yet it will be better ſwarded by lying 6 
whereas in the other it lay but two years. And as (ix 9 
ſeven acres of the former were dunged every year, thi 
preſent four acres and a half will have a far greater 4 
lowance. | 

Each acre of this croft, ſo well dunged, may be allowe 
to produce eight or ten bolls; but I ſhall reckon only {: 


ven bolls ; and the outfield four bolls, which, after lying 
fix years, is not unreaſonable, ſceing I allowed three te 


the outficld of the former farm, which had layn but ty 
years. 
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The product will ſtand thus, 


Outfield 22 acres, at 4 bolls per 3 
re 
Crofe 18 acres, at 7 bolls per acre 126 


7% L. 1070 

Which at L. 5 per boll is „ 1; Lu107 
But a fourth part of the croft : & 
g ſown with wheat, we may = 5 

n 24 bolis, beſides its own fee s 

which is at leaſt a crown — 

better than other grain; thereto 8 

add 


1 


Total produce of grain L. 1142 


cattle to be kept; on the former 

"4 4 TIS ten or twelve nolt was the —— 
— 3 was three times as much graſs as - t 
mag Il not endeavour to augment the number, ſo muc 
2g 0 their condition; for as I formerly obſerved, 
- ws * generally half ſtarved, which keeps them both 
PP lean, Let us therefore keep here _ og — 
% four oxen, eight or ten milk cows . rag 1 e 

| ckon ix calves every year: the ſtock of young 
' a be, ſix calves, ſix of a year old, and fix of two 
FD +when they come to be three years old, they 
"1 . Sn account of cows or oxen, Now, as there = 
22 * four acres of out - field and four and a . 
= p _ and the graſs of the orchard, which I re erve 
1 to on the cattle when ſick, or for 1 in a 
3 may well keep forty or fifty ſheep be 0 


Of the 10 milk cows, there may = _ : « 
or 20 ſtones of butter at L. 2: — = _— 

Three oxen and three cows wi g —— 
poſe of every ycar, and in reſpect they 


L. 46 8 0 


Carry over L. 46 8 © 


L 2 2 


Brought over L. 46 8 

be better fed than cattle commonly now 

are, in regard the paſture is not overlaid, 

I can fell four of them at Hallow-day at 

L. 18 each 72 00 
Two of the oxen I feed till February or 

March, having fodder in plenty, and fell 

them at L. 30 each 6009 
On the horſes I reckon neither profit nor 

loſs : Of the ſheep we may reckon 20 to be 

brought up every year ; ſo that 20 of the 

old ones may be ſold, 8 of the weakeſt at 


Hailowday at 40 fhilliogs a piece 160 0 a 
And 12 of the beſt I put into the orchard 
and feed them there till Candlemaſs, q 
when they may be ſold at L. 4 4,— the M 
piece 50 8 0 
The wool may be reckoned at 36 0 0 


Beſides I have in my orchard four or five 
bee-hives, which may be keeped at little 
or no expence, and may yield yearly . 24 00 Fa 

The halt acre of garden ground, which I 


have in herbs and roots, may well fave 12 8 
or 16 bolls of grain in the maintainance bl 
of the family; but I-ſhall reckon for it th 
only 5000 * 
To this add the produce of the victual 1142 0 © bi 
L. 1496 16 0 la 
The produce of the former farm was only 73368 of 
u 
Difference of profit L. 763 9 4 : 
he expence of labouring and ſeed is the \ 
ame in both; for ſeeing I labour but 40 
acres in each, the ſame number of ſervants e\ 
and quantity of feed anſwers both. Bur m 
as I have 30 acres of more ground than in 
the former, the rent of theſe 30 acres at ; 
the ſame rate is - 100 0 © ; 
And as the landlord will probably W 
ive me ſome encouragement at de 
my firſt ſtocking the ground, by ty 


Carry over L. 100 oo L. 763 9 4 
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0 0 
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O 0 
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Brought over L. 100 0 . 763 9 4 
truſting me for ſome years a 
part of the rent, till the ground 
is improved, and that he will pro- 
bably give me a tack of ſome 
conſiderable endurance to en- 
courage me to improve, I ſhall 
allow 30 bolls of additional rent, 


which is 150 0 0 
Additional rent | L. 2 50 oo 
There ſtill remains 3 5139 4 


More profit than can be made of the firſt 
farm, as at preſent farms are managed 
thro? the greateſt part of the country. 


But this is not all; for having allowed only two horſes, 
and four, oxen, and theſe laſt need not be fed with corn 
25 the horſes are, three or four bolls will ſerve them; ſo 
here are four bolls ſaved of the fixteen allotted for 
the horſes. This however is but a part of the profit 
had by labouring with oxen; for you ſee L. 60 may 
be made every year by ſelling two oxen, after they have 
laboured for two or three years, which cannot be made 
of horſes ; for tho' ſome may make benefit by bringing 
up horſes, all cannot further them to get ſervice of them 
while they live ; for all of them muſt once die in ſome 
body's cuſtody. But becauſe oxen are not ſo good for 
every ſervice as horſes, I recommend a part of each as 
moſt convenient and beneficial. 

I ſhall likeways ave fix or ſcven bolls of feed, from the 
following conſiderations : Let any perſon obſerve, and he 
will ſcarce find a ſtalk of any kind of corn, that has not a 
dozen of grains on it, ſome not fewer than thirty or four- 
ty; befdes ſeveral ſtalks from one root; from which we 
may infer, that the product is not leſs than twenty-four 
fold; and yet in common fix or ſeven is thought to be no 


bad increaſe; ſo that we may believe, a third of the ſeed 
ſown 
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ſown does not come to perfection. That may be aſcribe; 
to two cauſes; either the roughneſs of the ground, by 
which the ſced is buried too deep, and is choaked for want 
of air; or lyes too dry, and does not chip for want of myiſ. 
ture. Now, in malting grain, ſcarcely one of ten, nay of 
twenty, but is found ſprouted : If the feed ſown were 
as much moilſtened, it would as univerſally ſprout; and very 
little grain that is once ſprung above ground, does after. 
wards fail, unleſs when the ſeaſon is very intemperate, [ 
therefore recommend ſteeping the grain twenty-four hour; 
in pure water; then ſpread it on the barn floor till the 
water runs from it; and dry it before ſowing with powder. 
ed lime: And though it lye three or four days, it will not 
ſuffer ; for it comes as faſt on the barn floor, as if it were 
ſown : Before fowing, give the ground a courſe of harroy. 
ing, which will prevent its falling too deep; and then har. 
row it till it be enough. And by taking this method, and 
the ground itſelf being in good heart, three pecks of ſeed 
may be ſaved on each acre, which on fourty acres is a ſay. 
ing of more than ſeven bolls. It may be objected, that the 
ſteeping of ſeed ſeems to contradict the general obſervation, 
that a dry ſeed-time is of all the moſt ſeaſonable, according 
to the vulgar proverb, That a boll of March duſt is worth 1 
boll of gold: But it is not ſo much the exceſs of moiſture 
in the ſpring, as of cold joined with it, which prevents the 
ſeed from ſpringing before it rots: And another bad con- 
| ſequence of a wet ſeed time, is, the ground being plowed and 
harrowed wer, whereby it is kneaded together like leaven, 
and drying afterwards, it hardneth like a cake, and thereby 
prevents the air having acceſs to the ſeed or root of the 
ſtalk ; beſides, the weeds are much encouraged by a cold 
wet ſpring, and getting above the corn before it riſes, they 
keep what advantage they get. 


To be continued in fome ſuture NUMBER. ] 
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[From Dicxson's AGRICULTURE, Vol. II. J 


Of the Culture of T urnips. 


Were g 
row. URNIPS have been long cultivated in England, and 
** in ſome places are reckoned one of the moſt valuable 
a crops that the farmer can raiſe, The trials made in 
An 


dcotland have been very ſucceſsful, and there is great 
encouragement to proceed, 

The turnip was cultivated antiently by. the Romans. 
Columella mentions it as a root proper to be cultivated, 
not only as it filled the bellies of the ruſtics, but alſo as 
it ſerved for food to cattle in the winter ſeaſon. It re- 
quires, he ſays, a rotten crumbling looſe foil ; and he re- 
commends that the land intended for it be frequently 
plowed and well dunged, not only for the ſake of the 


ſeed 
fav. 
the 
10n, 
Jing 
th a 
ure 


the 


P crop of turnip, but alſo becauſe after a plentiful crop, 
7 the land thus managed bears excellent corn. In lands 
e 8 
by that are well watered, he directs that the ſeed be ſown ſoon 


he after the ſummer ſolitice, but in dry lands not till the end 
of Auguſt or beginning of September. * Ir is probable, 
thet in lands naturally dry, ſoon after the f-Iftice, there 
was not moiſture enough to make the turniꝑ ſced vegetate, 


ind that it was not till after the caſtern winds ceaſed to 
Vol. II. N X. P P P blow, 


* Col. lib. 11. chap. x. 
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blow, which was commonly in the end of Auguſt (,, 4 
rain was expected; and that this was the reaſon why the - 
ſowing of the ſeed upon ſuch land was delayed till thy omet 
ſeaſon. As 
There is very little difference betwixt the culture g h 
commended by Columella, and the culture common, . 
given to the turnip at this day: And we have no reaſo of thi 
to be ſurpriſcd that turnip ſown in June upon id Ty 
ſoil well dunged, ſhould rife in that climate to 40 pour band 
weight, as is mentioned by Pliny. The 
The goodneſs of the crop of turnips depends rather mr; be ſe 
upon the openneſs of the ſoil, than its richneſs, La | 
newly broke up is particularly proper for them. Thi * 
kind of land, tho' naturally poor, yet, with the afliſtan; 2 
of a little dung, ſeldom fails to produce a good crop EE 
The land intended for them ſhould be plowed before wir 2 


ter, that it may have the benefit of the froſt, and be h * 
up in ſuch a manner as to be ſecured againſt all damg ſurt: 
from the winter rain. I have had frequent occaſion 1 
obſerve, that land, when it is laid up in ridges, has bey 
rough ſurface, is much better expoſed to the influences ther 
the froſt, and much better ſecured againſt rain, than when ther 
it is allowed to lye with the ſmooth ſurface it has whe: The 
the crop is taken off; and therefore when land is ployel 2 
before winter, it is natural to expect to find it in a bene] 2. 
ſituation in the ſpring, than if it had remained unplovel. 
This winter-plowing is not neceſſary when the land is dn 
and light. It is early enough to give this kiod of land | 
the firſt plowing in the ſpring. It may receive a ſecond in h 
the end of May, and a third in the middle or end of June, 


when the ſeed is to be ſown, Tho? three plowings are hei Th 
mentioned, yet it is impropet to mention any particuluW * 
number, as the moſt proper; for the land ſhould be plow: A 

0 


ed over and over, till thoroughly pulverized. 
| 


+ Plen, Nat. Hiſt. lib. xviii. chap. xiii. 
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is ſhould be done before 
pb. - 5 ATR: 5 well rotten; for rough 
-p 3 great advantage to the drought, which is 
the 13 great at the ſeaſon of ſowing. 
E different plowings are at ſome diſtance from 
my weeds may probably ariſe to too great a height, 
- 1 — are plowed in; but when there is any danger 
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ak ſowing turnip is 
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or K ap er that the labourers miſtake them, and hoe 
qty bead of weeds, as has been done ſometimes. 
1 3 caſily dittinguithed by the rows, 15 be 
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4 thereby be a means of ſecuring the crop from the fly, 

* which it is ſometimes wholly deſtroyed. 3 CPE 

* eedleſs to give particular direction POM» 

* 5 py ration ſhould be performed as ſoon as the p 
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foot er the ſtrongeſt plants, and hoes up both w 
turnips to a conſiderable diſtance. around. "TTY 
It is important to begin this operation of hoeidg as 
as poſſible, that ſo all encouragement may be He 2 
growing of the young plants at firſt, The turaip is ply 
grower, and if it meets with any diſcouragement * hg 
co * 
240208 and never can be recovered ſo as to produce: 
Purnips may be cultivated with great ſucceſs in th 
nur. They have been tried in ſingle, in ei 2 
in triple rows. It is generally allowed, that the fu i 
beſt in ſingle rows, and in alleys from four to fix 4 15 8 
I to the ſituation of the land. The poorer = 
and 1s, or t e di 
0 1 : Do nl difficult to be reduced, the alley ought 
After the ridges are formed, the turnip ſhould be drilled 
upon the crowns z and as ſoon as they come up, and In 
| paſt all danger from the fly, they ſhould be horſe-h * 
is of importance to begin this work very ſoon, for e 
this it cannot be properly done The nearer that the 0 * 
goes to the rows, it has the greater effect; but this i A 
be done if the earth is turned from them on each 8 . 
When the plough has gone near, and taken the x h 
from one fide, ſhould it go near on the other, the reſiſt d 
which the mould board meets with in orglag the fo 11 
preſſing the plough in the oppoſite direction a inſt he 
Small ridge of earth upon which the row of Ls wal 
is in danger of turningit into the open furrow on the oth 
ſide of the row, and thereby deſtroying the plants Is 
prevent this, the alleys ſhould be plowed * b. 
after the earth has lain a few days expoſed, it hovia be 
thrown back again towards the rows, and tha the inter- 
venng alleys ſhould be plowed in the ſame manner 
This manner of hocing, allows the plongh to go very 125 


the f | | ich i 
rows without any danger, which is a great advantage i0 
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| their roots quickly at firſt, 

th ns „ plowing i early begun, 
* * ya the weeds are allowed to come wo great a 
ap L . A laſt of the alleys are plowed. It is not ne- 
. the that the rows muſt be carefully hand- 
or 24 he "wks taken out when they are growing too 
" Hg hoeings are ſufficient : the firſt from 
* 2 the other to them. Theſe hocings may be 
ry as of time from each other, and it is not ne- 
3 at firſt. 
A 3 a 3 67a turnip to be horſe-hoed, 

® 3 as great a depth of looſe earth as poſſible, 
3 4 rows are to ſtand. This allows the plants 
anal their roots downwards, 1 — 
12 f hard eart 
1 3 3 at the firſt plowing be 
. PL of the breadth intended for the rows of tur- 
form 
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nouriſhment from below the ſtaple of the ſoil, The bete 
that any plant is nouriſhed, it becomes the ſtronger, a0. 
not only increaſes in bulk above ground, but alſo puſbes 
its roots the further below. Now the culture given to ty; 
nips by the horſe-hoeing, renders them larger and ſtronger 
Hence they puſh their roots the further down, and draw the 
greater quantity of rood from below the ſtaple of the foi 
ſo that a crop of horſe-hoed turnips, of equal weight gig 
a crop raiſed in the common way, being larger, and havin 
longer roots, do not draw ſo much of their nouriſhment 
from the ſoil near the ſurface, and therefore muſt leave the 
land in better order. 

The only objection to the raiſing turnips in this way, thy 


deſerves to be taken notice of, is this: When the ſeaſon i 
unfavourable, it ſometimes happens, that the turnips fal 


on ſome parts of the rows, which occaſions large blank 
in the field. But this is in no great danger of happenins 
when the work is right executed. If the hoe-plough is bad 
and the workman unſkilltul, the earth that falls from thi 
plough to the left fide, ſometimes burics the plants in thi 
rows; but if the plough is right made, and the plowmar 
attentive, this ſeldom happens, and if it ſhould in ſome 
places, the defect may be in a great meaſure ſupplied, h 
taking ſome of the plants in the rows where they ſtand toc 
thick crowded, and tranſplanting them into the vacancies 
For this purpoſe, the young plants ſhould be taken up whe 
the land is moiſt, the long root ſhould be cut, ſo as to len 
it about three inches long, and the leaves cut of within 
inch of the crown. If theſe things are attended to in tran 


planting, ſcarcely one plant will fail, unleſs a ſevere 


drought follows; and if they are not long in ſtricking roo 


again, the tranſplanted turnips will be as large as any in ta 


field. 
The turnip is proper food either for ſheep or black ca 


tle. If the land is dry and needs manure, the ſheep ar 


foldel 
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added upon the turnip. The fold muſt be removed every 
2 for it is improper to give them the liberty of more at 


er, ang 


Pulle e than they can conſume in that time. When the land is 
to tur j b lled d the th 

vet or very rich, the turnip may be pulled, and the ſheep 
_ £1 with them upon a field that needs to be manured. By 
raw the 


roper care in laying down the turnip, the ſheep may be 
nade to dung the field regularly and equally. 

When the turnips are deſigned for black cattle, they muſt 
je pulled up and given them, either in ſtalls or in another 
eld, as found moſt convenient. 

When it is propoſed to-feed ſheep with the turnips on 
the fields where they grow, it is reckoned molt proper to 
nile them in the ordinary way, and when it is propoſed to 
pull them up and give them to the cattle, either in ſtalls or 
in another field, it is reckoned beſt to raiſe them in the 
horſe-hocing huſbancry. 
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Of the Culture of the Carrot. 


The carrot is a plant as yet very rarely cultivated in our 
ſelds, and indeed it would be to very little purpoſe to attempt 
It, if there can be found no other conſumpt for the crop, 
tlan what the preſent market affords. A very ſmall addi- 
tion to the quantity at preſent brought to market, would en- 
tiely ſatiate it, and reduce the farmers* pains and expence 
oa very ſmall account. But the farmer has a market for 
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theſe roots at home, and when the corn is high priced, 
they may be a very great ſaving to him. Horſes have 
been tried with them, and it is found that they eat them 
greedily, and are very well fed by them. It is not difficult 
to raiſe them; a very ſmall field is ſufficient, and the trial 
mzy be made by every farmer, at a very ſmall expence. 

The manner in which the beſt crops of carrots are raiſed 
in our gardens, naturally points out to us the proper way 
or raiſing them in the fields. 
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The beſt crops of carrots in our gardens, are produces 
by trenching. When the ſoil is hard below, though it be 
well dunged, yet it does not produce a good crop. Whe: 
ever the roots of the carrots reach the hard oil, they be 
come forked, as the gardners call it, that is, the roots d 
vide ; and whenever this happens, tho" the roots may he 
come large at the crown, yet the crop is never good, 
there is nothing below where they begin to fork, that 
good for any thing. But deepneſs of earth is not ſufficien 
unleſs the earth below is proper for the nouriſhment of thi 
plant. This earth below when proper for this purpoſe, in 
vites as it were the roots of the carrots, to extend them 
ſelves into it. Treaching ſerves both purpoſes ; it both make 
the carth deep, and, by throwing what was on the lurtace 
into the bottom of the trench, lays proper foil below for 
the roots to extend themſelves iuto; ſomething like thi 
mult be done in our fields, before we can expect a good 
crop. 

Mr Lunin de Chauteau vieux, tried to raiſe a crop of 
carrots in the manner of horſc-hocing, and was very ſuc 
cslotul. He ſowed them in beds fix feet in breadth on th 
fourth of May. He ſtirred the alleys with the ſpade, o 
the 15th and 27th of July, and a third time on the fixt 
of September. They were digged up on the 8th of Novem 
ber, meaſured from 18 to 25 inches in length, and from: 
to 4 inches diameter, and weighed from 25 to 33 ounces 
Tuc horſe-hoeing huſbandry ſeems to be the moſt prope: 
for this root, and indeed the only culture that can be ſup 
poſed to raiſe a good crop of it in the field; and as ſom 
per ſons may chooſe to try to raiſe it in this manner, a fe 
directions ſhall be given, which the manner of cultivating 


them in the garden ſeems to point out. 
Land that has a hard bottom of clay, till, or any ſuc 


thing, is not proper, and it is vain to ſuppoſe, that by the 


plough, ſuch land can be prepared for them without 
great 
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it deal of trouble. Such land in a garden may be 
-oched, and the clay or till thrown up to the ſurface can 
-mellowed by dung. By this the ſoil is rendered proper for 
crop of ſuch roots, and ever after fit for being trenched. 
ſhough ſome kind of imitation of this might be done by 
te plough in the fields, yet the trouble and ExXPence muſt be 
ch that no perſon can be ſuppoſed to engage in it, with- 
ut a ſtronger aſſurance of a good crop than can be gi- 
. No farmer, therefore, ſhould attempt to raiſe a crop 
{carrots upon this kind of ſoil, 

The land upon which any attempt is to be made, muſt have 
{oft bottom, and if this is the caſe, and the land but to- 
ble, I make no doubt that a good crop of carrots may 
x raiſed at a ſmall expence by horſe-hoeing. 

As the ſeed muſt be ſown ia the month of March *, it is 
eſſary that the land get a plowing before winter. Ar 
bis time it ought to be laid out in beds or ridges, of the 
adh propoſed, when the carrots are to be ſown, and 
te furrows betwixt the ridges ſhould be made as deep as 
poſſible, becauſe it is above theſe furrows, that it is pro- 
ſed, that the rows of carrots ſhall be fown. A ſecond 
owing in winter ſhould reverſe the firlt, and turn the fur- 
w into crowns, and before the carrots are ſown, one 
ut of the plough may raiſe the crown of the ridge 
il higher. Upon theſe crowns the ſeed ſhould be fown. 
it is not propoſed that large fields ſhall be employed in 
b way, the ſeeds may be ſown out of the hand into a 
le trench, drawn as ſtraight as poſſible, and covered with 
rake, | 

When the weeds firſt appear, the remaining part of the 
ages may be plowed out, turning the earth to the rows 
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bo: M. de chauteau Vieux ſowed the carrots, which he tried 
out May, but March is certainly the proper ſeaſon for the climate 
greal Scotland, 
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careful not to go ſo near as to cover the plants, Wy 
giving directions about the culture of turnips in this m 
ner, it was propoſed to plow the whole ridge before f. 
ing the turnip: It is now propoſed in the culture of c 
rots, that before their ſeed is fown, inſtead of plow 
the whole ridge, the plough ſhould only go once about 
the crown. This difference ariſes from the diffen 
ſeaſons of ſowing. The turnips are ſown in June, 
drieſt ſeaſon; and therefore every method muſt be ta 
to preſerve the ſap, which is beſt done by plowing the wh 
ridge; whereas the carrots are ſown in March, in whi 
ſeaſon there is no want of ſap to make the ſced vegeii 
On the contrary, there is often roo much rain, which 
hurtful, and the beſt way to fecure the ſeed from being hy 
by it, is to have an open trench on each file of the ro 
to receive the water: This is made by the plough gui 
once round on the head of the ridge. 

As ſoon as the plants can be eaſily diſtinguiſhed, th 
ſhould be hand-hoed, and ſome of them taken away wht 
they ſtand too thick. After this, if the alleys are 0 
larly hoed in the manner directed in the culture of t; 
nips, Jam perſuaded the crop will not. be bad. The ſe 
being ſown where there is a conſiderable depth of ear 
and being well nouriſhed, will quickly puſh down its ro 
and the plants being- ſtrong and vigorous, when the ro 
reach the bottom of the furrows, will eaſily puſh furth 
through the foil below. When a plant is ſtrong and 
gorous, it is natural to ſuppoſe, that its roots ma 
their way, and overcome impediments that would eff 
rually reſiſt them if weaker. In the ſame bed of carrg 
in our gardens, we obſerve ſome of the roots long at 
ſtraight, others of them ſhort and forked : The occaſion 
the roots being forked, is well known, to be their meet 
with reſiſtance, in puſhing themſelves downward ; a 


thus, where land is well dunged on the ſurface, and has 
| 0 
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4 bottom, many of this ſort are diſcovered. Now, it 
om happens, that any of the plants meet with ſuch re- 
wnce ſo near the ſurface as their forking ſometimes ap- 
s, as all of them meet with, when they have reached 
oy the ſtaple of the ſoil ; and therefore many of them 
ercoming this greater reſiſtance, is an evidence that, when 
fang, they overcome impediments that ſtope them when 
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Tune, | [ {hall only add, that it is natural to expect, that car- 


its raiſed in this manner, will be much freer from worms, 
d much better every way, than thoſe raiſed in our gar- 
ns, except ſuch as are ſown upon newly trenched ground, 
wich has indeed the ſame advantages, as cultivating them 
the manner that has been deſcribed. 
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eine H M. de Chateau Vieux obſerves, that the carrots he 
* * * 

he ro rated in this way had a more agreeable flavour, 


re more tender, more delicate, and took up much leſs 
ne in boiling, than thoſe cultivated in the ordinary way 
the kitchen garden. This he thinks is owing, not only 
ohe making no uſe of dung, but alſo to the culture 
ren, by which they enjoy more of the rays of the tun, 
re better expoſed to the air, and receive greater advan - 
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ds C/ the Culture of the Parſnip. 

. . dome perſons may be poſſibly ſurpriſed to find, that the 
A parſnip has a place here; and that it ſhould be propoſed 
_ o cultiva te it in our fields. I know not indeed whether 
i has as yet been attempted in Scotland ; but I am per- 
d ed that it may be done with great ſucceſs, and to very 
16 preat advantage. 

e bud, that in the illand of Jerſey or Guernſey, they 
nerul very extraordinary cow-mik and butter, and that 
NF cr cows are often fed with this root. It is a certain 
1 * thing 


ha 
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thing that it is very nouriſhing, and that both cowy 20. 
iwine are very fond of it. 


The author of the ſoreign eſſays informs us, that in Bre go 
tagne when fodder is ſcarce, the cows eat nothing hy and 
parſnips, and that, when boiled, catile eat them with ae vor! 
niſhing greedineſs.* thro 

When properly cultivated, the parſnip grows to a ven di- 
large ſize, ſo that as large a crop of it may be expected il 119g 
of turnip. Its roots are much ſtronger than thoſe of the ridg 
carrot, and pierce much harder earth. ball: 

Theſe things ſhould engage ſome perſons to try to raiſe ihre 
crop of parſnips; for if, by the culture of this root, pre re 
per food can be provided for milk-cows:in the winter ſe: inde 
ſon, a very great improvement will be made, as the country A 
will be provided with good milk, which in that ſeaſon | pert 
very much wanted, | arte! 

den 


'The cole, the turnip, the cabbage, and the othe 
things that have been tried for this purpoſe, have not ſuc 
ceeded ; for tho' the cows feed very well upon them, yet 
they give the milk a diſagreeable flavour, and intirely ſpo 
the butter that is made of it. If the parſnips, on the cor 
trary, give the milk and butter an agreeable flavour, 
is ſaid, the advantages ariſing from railing them mutt b 
very great, 

The form of the root, and the manner of cultivating parſ 
nips in the garden, point out to us that the ſame culture 
that ſucceeds with carrots wili ſucceed alſo with them, 
But as the parſnip is a more hardy plant than the carrot, 
and its roots much ſtronger, it may be raiſed with leſ 
difficulty. | 

The author of the foreign eſſays propoſes a method o 
cultivating parſnip» in the fields, communicated by M. le 


Brigant rector of Plouezoch in Bretagne. It is propoſed, 
that 


Foreign eſſays, art. XVIII. p. 146. 


Ly 1 


lat they ſhall be ſown upon land that has been dunged 
he preceeding year, preferring that which has carried a 
ood crop of barley; that the land ſhall be deep plowed, 
ad brought into good tilth ; that while the plough is at 
work, the carth at the bottom of the furrow ſhall be 
hrown on the plowed land; and that the field ſhall be 
livided into ridges 10 or 12 feet wide; that betwixt every 
ridge a trench ſhall be dug, and the earth thrown on the 
ridges on each fide. This method is expenſive, but, to 
balance this, the author promiſes a crop that ſhall yield 
three times as much profit as a crop of wheat, that gives 
return of nine for one *; a very encouraging promiſe 
indeed, if it could be depended upon. 

A trial in the horſe-hoeing way will be leſs expenſive, and 
perhaps as ſucceſsful. But before any perſon makes the 
attempt in either way, he may have a few raiſed in his gar. 
den, to ſupply a milk cow for a few days. By this trial, 
he may know if they are as proper as is ſaid, for this pur- 
poſe; and being ſatisfied in this, he may then proceed in 
the attempt to raiſe them in the fields, 
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ARTICLE LIL 


FARMERS KALENDAR. 


SEPTEMBER, 
Wheat. 


T has been found, by the pradice of ſeveral counties, 
as well as from particular trials, that this month is the 


prime ſeaſon for wheat-ſowing. Sow the ſummer fallow; 
in the firſt fortnight and the clover-lays in the ſecond; 


But let me however obſerve, that a September ſowing 
is not recommended to be practiſed at all events: Becauſe 
if the month proves very dry, it will be proper to ſtay till 
rain comes; but September ſcarcely ever paſſes without 
plenty of rain. It is in that reſpect a ſurer ſeaſon, on an 
average, than October. 

In wheat ſowing, the firſt object is the ſeed : Of this 
there are ſo many ſorts, that it is very difficult to aflert 
which is the beſt ; but the white wheat, and the red Kent- 
ith, are reckoned the fineſt ſorts for producing the whiteſt 
flower: But in many of the clay and wet loamy countries 
in England, the farmers prefer what they call great wheat: 
In ſome places they term it chg wheat, in others rivets; 
but the true name, in common is, I believe, Bearded wheat, 
It ſelis generally for about one ſhilling and fixpence, or 


two {ſhillings per quarter, leſs than the other forts ; but, 
from its hardineſs, it more than pays this deficiency in a 
ſuperior produce. 

In reſpect of preparing the ſeed, the uſe of ſteeps is now 
baniſhed, by common conſent ; but it is proper to prepare 
It is a good way to waſh it in fair 
water 


it for other purpoſes. 
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vater ſeveral times; becauſe if any of it is ſmeared with 
the duſt of ſmooty or burnt wheat, you will thereby waſte 
of ſuch duſt, and have, according to the Opinions of va- 
nous perſons, the cleaner crop. But a more viſible uſe of 
waſhing is, to diſcover the light chaffy grains; for all that 
does not fink quick to the bottom ſhould be ſkimmed away 
with a quick hand; by which means you are ſure of ſowing 
gone but the ſoundeſt and weightieſt grain. Steeping or 
waſhing in ſtrong brines, or urine, has one good effect, 
tho not a fructifying one, that of preſerving many of the 
grains from being eaten by the worms, grubs, &c. After 
ſteeping and waſhing, it is uſual to lay the wheat on a heap, 
and mix ſome ſalt with it, and then dry it wich lime In 
dry ſeaſons, the ſalt is of uſe in attracting moiſture to the 
ſced, and thereby making it ſprout the readier. 

It is a diſpute in ſome parts of the kingdom, whether the 
wheat-land ſhould be plowed on to the broad, flat lands, or 
on narrow, round ridges ; the firſt about a perch over, 
the latter three feet over; on the firſt the ſeed har- 
rowed in; and on the ſecond plowed in, in forming the 
ridge. If land is apt to be very wet, or lies ſo that the wa- 
ter does not readily run off, the three feet round ridges are 
much to be preferred ; becauſe every furrow is a drain, and, 
if the water furrows are well cut, not a drop of water can 
remain on the land ; but on drier foils, or thoſe that have 
been well drained by under ground drains, the flat lands 
are better, being more equally cropped. 

Two buſhels are the quantity uſually ſown on an acre of 
land; but it has of late been the ſaſhion to recommend a 
much ſmaller quantity, | 

A circumſtance of much importance in the culture of 
wheat, but oftentimes ſtrangely neglected, is water-furrow- 
ing: This work ſhould be well and effectually performed 
on all lands, except thoſe that are perfectly dry all winter 


through, and ſuch are ſeldom ſown with wheat. The wa- 
| ter 
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ter furrows ſhould be plowed as ſoon as the field is finiſhed 
ſowing, plowing, &c. and then a ſpit ſhould be dug our 
from the bottom of them, and laid on one fide oppoſite ty 
the riſe of the land, and the looſe moulds ſhovelled out: 
The openings of all the furrows ſhould likewiſe be cleanſed, 
ſo that the water may have an eaſy fall out of every furrgy 
into the water ones. The number of theſe muſt ever depend 
on the variations of the ſurface; the only general rule 
being to make them ſo numerous, that no water can ſtand 
on the land in the wetteſt weather. In bottoms of field: 
or other places, where there is a double ſlope of the land, 
it is necefſary to cut double water furrows, about a yard 
or four feet from each, to take water from each deſcent, 
Wheat is often ſown on clover land, and it is the moſ 
profitable culture of that grain. In the plowing up the lay, 
2 moſt excellent practice is, to trench plow it: That is, to 
let one plough go firſt, and take off a thin lice, about four 
inches deep, and then another plough in the ſame furrow 
to get a further deepth of about three inches more, raiſing * 
the mould, and burying the turf with it: The ſurface then 
harrows fine, and the wheat has a bed of mould to lie in, 
iaſtead of the furrows only of fingle-plowed clover land. 
Another culture of wheat, is to ſow it on a bean ſtub. 
ble, which is very good huſbandry, if the beans were kept 
in exccllent order ; but the land, unleſs they were drilled 
and horſ{e-hoed, will require three plowings ; and conſe- 
quently it may be found adviſeable to defer the ſowing till 
October: But this month ſhould be made uſe of for the 
tillage, Soon after the beans are carted, the land ſhould 
receive the firſt plowing, and, before the expiration of the 
month, the ſecond ſhould be given. 


Clever. 


The ſecond crop of clover will not, in many oils, be 


ready to mow before the firſt week in this month. One 
| great 
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t advantage of manuring land richly is to force 
he growth earlier: the ſhort days and heavy rains, com- 
yon at this ſeaſon, are very unfavourable to hay making. 
jou may very probably find the inconvenience, and have 
your hay damaged, do not forget the remedy of ſalting it: 
ſurow a peck of ſalt in the ſtacking to every load of da- 
naged hay, and it will recover it well. 
duch of the crops of clover as were fed, ſhould now be 
dared for wheat ſowing: The ſwine in particular ſhould 
e turned from the clover into the woods for feeding on 
xcorns and maſt. Attention of this ſort ſhould always be 
tren, or the profit of a buſineſs mult ſuffer, 


Sheep. 


This is the principal month in the year for ſtocking your- 
HI with ſheep ; and you ſhould therefore conſider well 
the nature of your farm, that you may fix upon that ſort, 
chich are moſt likely to pay the beſt. The ſorts common» 
bought are the following: 


1. Stock ewes, young. 

2. Ewe Lambs, 

3. Two or three-year-old wethers. 
4. Wether lambs. 

5. Old ewes. 


As to the breed®, it is a matter of great importance, that 
jou buy an excellent good fort, whatever your laad; but 
the ize muſt be proportioned to the food you have for 
bem, If your foil is poor, light, ſandy land, with a very 
Vol. II. No X. Rr r ſpare 


— — 


* The Breeds are principally theſe : 
1. Teeſwater. 5. Herttordſhire. 


2. Lincolaſhire 6. Norfolk. 
3. Dorſetſhire. 7. Welſh. 
4 Wiltſhire. 8. Moor-ſheep. 
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ſpare bite, the Welſh, Maer, or Nerf ſheep will ſuit beſt 


Such land can only keep a regular flock of ſtock ſheep, du. 0: 
never fat any. You ſhould therefore buy theſe hardy fort N 
and improve the breed by well bred tups, of a ſmall e N 
But remember in chuſing your tups, that no evil is ſo preat 4 
on ſuch land, as a tender breed. Upon good ſoils, thy 
afford plenty of excellent food, you mult have. recourſe t, 

the larger breeds, The Teeſwater are the largeſt theey i 30 


England; but I do not think thoſe very large ſheep fit fo 
any but the very richeſt paſtures worth from thirty to fory 
ſhillings an acre. 'The Lincolnſhire, though a leſs breed, 
muſt be ranked in the ſame claſs. For all middling land 
(for inſtance, from ten to twenty-five ſhillings an acre renf), 
the Hertfordſhire, Dorſetſhire, or Wiltſhire breeds, ar; 
preferable to any of the reſt : Theſe are all well made} 
ſheep, and will rife, with good management, to a very great 


value. T 
The firſt ſort of ſheep in the above table, viz. young 

ſtock ewes, are proper for theſe perſons, who deſign tg 

keep a regular flock, for the three articles of profit, lnb, A 


' wool, and folding, A farmer, when he purchaſes ſtock Wis bu 


of this ſort, ſhould conlider well his land, and take cat nds 
to proportion the number, as well as he can, to the fo! uni 
he ſhall have for them. This is a very profitable appli- but 
cation of inferior paſtures, of clover, ray-graſs, burn«,, Wi 
and common ſheep walks; alſo of ufing any right of com. Wit, 


monage annexed to his farm; and he muſt allo appropri- Wi d 
ate a certain quantity of turnips or cabbages for the winter Wi nay 
maintainance of ſuch flock. Upon an average of crops, 
he ought to have 10 acres to every 100 ſheep, and a ( 
piece of burnet, or ray-graſs to take them in the ſpring, 


The folding buſineſs ſhould never ſtop with a flock of 
this ſort : In the depth of winter, it ſhould be carried on, 
either on dry gravelly paſturcs, or under cover, on plenty 


of litter, Perhaps the profit of theſe ſheep ſuppoſing the 
| ewes 


C 0s 4 


ſuit bels to be brought in at two years old, and to be worth 

cep, bu; ſhilliogs, may be as follows : 

d ſo 8 

* 2 Wool . 5 0 ae 0 
” Lamb 0 6 ic © - - o 10 o 

(0 grey Folding at leaſt - - - 110 

ils, tha — 

Durſe tg Total L. o 153 6 
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But this depends on the breed being, as I have 
id, of the middling ſize, and of the beſt ſort ; the Hert- 
ar{{hire, for inſtance. | 
The profit of the poorer ſorts, ſuch as the Norfolk breed, 
vill not riſe to near this amount; they may be calculated 
js under. 


) 


| made] Wool - - - „ 
Lamb 6 6 i - - . 0 7 
Ae Folding 2 O 10 


young 
gn 10 | 

lub, Another method of managing young ewe ſheep is, 
; ſtock o buy them in in September, to keep them upon the pooreſt. 


nds of a farm till they lamb; then to draw them off to 
urnips or cabbages ; not to cat as much as they pleaſe, 
but to bait them enough to keep them in good order; 
nd in the following ſummer to fell the lambs as ſoon as 
ft, and afterwards fat the ewes ; getting ride of both with- 
u the year, from the time of buying in; the account | 
may be ſtated thus, 
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In this management, it is a matter of great impor. 
tance to have the ewes lamb early, ſo that the lambs may 
be far, and ready to fell the beginning of May 2 
fartheſt. If care is taken to have plenty of turnips, cab. 
bages and early graſs, the profit on a good breed may be cy. of 
ried higher than this account, Fat graſs lambs are often is 1 
{old the beginning of May at 19 and 20 ſhillings a piece, ol rel 
the beſt Hertfordſhire breed. SER tro! 

The ſecond ſort of ſheep, viz ewe lambs a year did, \ 
are in ſome places bought in, at this time of the year Wi bor 
to ſell fat by that time twelvemonth, after the lambs fro 
(fat) have been drawn by the-butcher. This is but ax ] 
indifferent conduct, much inferior to ſeveral other be 
plans. | : av 

The purchaſing wethers of two or three years old, i; 
a very profitable management. A good method is 1 
buy them at this time, to keep them bare through the 
winter, only baited at turnips or cabbages ; however, in 
good order enough to fold conſtantly on the dry gras 
lands: To continue them on but. indifferent food, folding il 
July ; then to throw them into good graſs, and from 
thence to turnips; from turnips to cabbages, and not to 
ſell till April and May, when. mutton is dearer than at 
any other time of the year. This account may be ſtated. 


thus : 


The wether fat - - -  J.1: 7: 0 
Wool - OS au : - © 5.0 
Folding - - - — 0 1 6 

L.1 13 6 
— TDU £58 © 16 9 
Profit . - . - o 17 6 


In this method, near the firſt year is paſſed for the 
folding, by which means you have a full foluing ſtock 4 
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the year round; and it is obſerveable that the profit of that 
mouring, through I attempt partly to calculate it by way 
of proportioning the ſorts of ſheep, yet is it much more 
-oafiderable than mentioned in any; and, in a long courſe 
of years, beyond all calculation. This flock of wether ſheep 
is very advantageous in one reſpect, which is their hardi- 
neſs, and their being little liable to accidents, not near fo 
troubleſome in attendance in winter as ewes. 

Wether lambs, a year old, are in ſome places the ſtock 
bought in at this time, and fold fat in a twelve month 
from graſs, which is a profitable management. 

Laſtly, comes the ſtock ot old ewes ; but this article muſt 
be explained, In the ſtock flocks that are never fattened, 
varying number of the oldeſt ewes, are every year drawn 
out, ſold, and the ſame number of lambs kept in their ſtead. 
The rule of drawing the old ones, is the ſtate of their 
mouths, When their teeth fails, ſo that they cannot fare 
well on the ſheep walks, nor ſtand the fold, they pick them 
out, and, driving them to fairs at this time of the year, ſell 
them to the farmers who do not fold, and who buy to fat 
vithin the year on richer grounds: This is a very profit- 
able management. The breeds are ſeldom good, as they 
come generally off of poor ſheep-walks : So the price is 
proportioned from five to ten ſhillings, about ſeven ſhillings 
and ſixpence an average: They are kept hard till they lamb, 
then are helped with ſome turnips, and well kept till the lambs 
are drawn off fat, after which the ewes fatten, and all are 
gone within thirteen months. The couples ſell in propor- 
tion to the firſt coſt ; but if you have pretty good luck, 
you will treble it. If they coſt ſix pounds a ſcore, they 
vill fetch eighteen pounds; This ſheep management is as 
profitable as any a farmer can fix on, 


Fatting 
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Fatting beaſts. 


You muſt now be very attentive to the ſtate of your fat. 
ting beaſts, and the remainder of your graſs. . It is no un- 
common thing to have food fall ſhort in this month: ſce 
therefore that your cattle do not ſtop for want. A beaſt 
that is nearly fat muſt have plenty; becauſe he is nice, 
and if he is at all curtailed in his paſture, will fall away. 
The middle of this month, there ſhould be a lar ge breadth 
of mown ground untouched, ready to turn into; and ſome 
ſhould be quite freſh for them the very end of this month, 
to take the beaſt, and carry him pretty far into October. 

Remember that beef is cheaper at Michaelmas, than at 
any time throughout the year ; tor all graſs-fed cattle are 
then at once brought to market: this ſhould give the at. 
tentive grazier an idea of varying, as much as poflible, 
from the common method: to ſell only a part of his cat- 
tle at this time, only ſuch as are ſo fat, that they would be 
unprofitable to keep longer, and to put the reſt, when all 
the grals is done, to turnips or cabbages. 


; Cows. 

The dairy of cows muſt have plenty of graſs throughout 
this month, or their milk will be more apt to fail than at 
any other ſeaſon of the year. Lucerne, mown green, and 

given them in a yard, is the moſt profitable way of feeding: 
the product is ſo ſingular, and fo little dependant on the 
ſeaſons, that it is a very matter to proportion the dairy to 
the plantation of it, and never be under a want of food; 
for lucerne, mown every day regularly, will carry them at 
leaſt to the third week in October ; and, although ſome 
perſons have aflerted, that cows will aot give ſo much milk 
thus managed, as when they range at large, and feed how 
and where they will, yet it is not a matter of enquiry ; be- 
cauſe, 
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aſe, if ty give but half as much, that half will aſſuredly 
pay more clear profit, than all in the other caſe : there 


may be ſome inferiority ; but the cows are kept on ſo tri- 
ging a quantity of land, that there remains not any com- 
pariſon between the methods, for profit. 


The Teams. 


Theſe muſt be kept at work cloſe, or let the farmer re- 
member he loſes money by them. Wheat-ſowing is one 
of thoſe works, in which we uſually ſtretch a point, and. 
make the ploughs do a quarter of an acre each extraor- 
dinary. Both horſes and oxen ſhould be kept this month 
o lucerne, mown every day: they will work as well on it 
s any other food; but, while they plow, they muſt 
now have oats and chaff with it: for no graſs, at this ſea» 
{oa of the year, is ſo nouriſhing as it was ia the ſummer, 


Manure Graſs. 


Graſs lands ſhould be always manured with compoſts, 
and never with dung alone, for many reaſons : dung ſhould 
never be kept until it is ſo rotten, that it will waſh into 
wrf; becauſe by that time, it loſes its virtue at a great 
rate, and, while in full fermentation, it is of ſuch great 
utility to arable land, chat a greater profit will ſo ariſe from 
it, than by laying it on to graſs. - Beſides, there are many 
ſuccedancums for dung, or at lcait, for making it go much 
further on graſs, than on arable: The proper compoſts 
are chalk, clay, turf, ditch-earth, pond mud, lime, aſhes, 
ſoot, with ſome dung ; all, or fome of theſe mixed together 
wice in a twelvemonth, will be in excellent order for ſpread- 
ing on graſs lands, and vill be highly ſufficient to keep them 
in great heart, with but a ſmall quantity of dung. This 
is the proper ſeaſon for carrying ſuch compoſts on: ly 


about 15 or 20 loads an acre, not more, It is difficult to 
ret 


E "bb 


over-manure arable lands, but very eaſily done with graſz; 
becauſe large quantities do not waſh in quick enough, 
Let the compoſt heaps be ſpread very regularly, which; 
much more neceſſary than on arable. *A good farme 
will manage to give his paſtures, unleſs they are very rich, 
a dreſſing of compoſt every two years. 
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- Scarifying graſs is a new practice of ſome ingenious gen. i open. 
tlemen, but not yet become common huſbandry. It con. uns 
fiſts in cutting the turf with a plough, of nothing but coul: better 
ter, or with a plowing harrow: ſo that the ſurface may 
all be cut or torn ; this operation is on principles direct 
contrary to the common idea of rolling in Autumn, which No 
is done with deſign, not only of levelling for the ſcythe, but WMr:ke 
alſo of prefling the ſurface as much as poſſible, for which W hou! 
the heavieſt rollers are choſen, until ſome are worked, that Wl ud b 
require ſix or eight cattle to draw. vinte 
If there is any fault in the nature of turf, which pre. ¶ br li 
vents the ground yielding crops proportioned to its fer- ung- 
tility, it is the ſurface being ſo bound by the net-work of ble. 
roots, which are matted through it, to the excluſion almoſt ¶ dato 
of the influences of the atmoſphere. Now rolling increa- vo v 
ſes this evil; the more you compreſs the ſoil, the leſs paſ- Wl hic 
ture will the roots have: But ſcarify it, tear it well in pieces, I ak; 
you in fact horſe-hoe your graſs, and give the roots looſe Ml ing i 
earth to ſhoot into; but if your deſign is to manure, this hic 
argument is yet ſtronger ; for after the ſurface is ſcarified, I our 
the compoſt being ſpread, much of it will at once fall into ¶ ce 


the furrows of the teeth or coulters, and conſequently be N 
immediately depofited, where you would wilh, at the roots 


of the graſs. Every one knows in general, the trouble and 
difficulty of getting manure into graſs land ; how many * 
times you mult harrow, bruſh-harrow and roll, before it dil- 

appears \ 


1 


Scarify Graſs Lands, 


T » £ 


ny pears, and at laſt the effect is very partial; for but a 
Wy. 1 (all quantity gets to the roots. Half this labour, after ſca- 
farme rin?» would do it far better. 

y rich But here let it be obſerved, that there is an effect of rol- 


ing ſo viſible, that it cannot be diſputed, which is, the 
ringing a finer blade of graſs, and giving a better winter 
rerdure, partly owing, however, to the levelling the 
gorm- caſts, which being of a different colour, their diſ- 
s gen- Ml zppearing, of courſe, makes the green ſtill greener : for 
t con- MY lawns, in fight of a houſe, therefore, the more you roll the 
t coul. Netter; but not for a great product of hay. 


Fern. 


which WW Now is the proper time to cut fern, called in ſome places, 
rakes and brakens. This is moſt profitable work, and 
hould never be neglected. Carry it into your farm-yard, 
and build large ſtalks of it for cutting down through the 
zinter, as faſt as the cattle will tread it into dung; allo 
or littering the ſtables, ox-houſes, cow-houſes, hog- ities, fat- 
ung · ſneds, &c. &c. By having great plenty of it, you will be 
ible to raiſe immenſe quantities of dung, which is the foun- 
cation of all good huſbandry; and it is well known, that 
crea- Wi 0 vegetable yields ſuch a quantity of ſalts as fern; from 
pal- WW vhich we are to conclude, that it is beſt adapted to the 
eces, ¶ naking manure, The good farmer, in this work of bring- 
coſe ing fern, ſhould not confine himſelf to his own waſtes, of 
this Wi rhich he may have none; but purchaſe it of his neigh- 
fied, WM fours, if they are within a tolerable diſtance, It will anſwer 
into WF exceedingly well: He need not therefore fear paying for it, 
y be s for refuſe ſtraw. 


JOU Stubble. 
and . 2 | 
205 This month is the proper time for chopping the wheat 


410 nd rye- ſtubbles, and raking into heaps, for carting home 
o the farm- yard for litter, upon the ſame principles, as 
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fern is carted there. This is a buſineſs ſtrangely negleQeg 
in moſt parts of the kingdom; but is nevertheleſs of 
very great importance: The ſtubble left on the land js 
of no advantage as a manure; but it prevents the plough 
from turning in the land with any tolerable neatneſs, ang 
if the quantity is conſiderable, it will be ſuch an obſtruc. 
tion, that no plough can perform its office at all; but 
carted into the farm- yard, it becomes an excellent manure. 
Any ſortof litter there is valuable, and ſerves for the cane 
treading into dung, In thoſe parts of the kingdom, where 
this uſe of ſtubble is common, the price for chopping and ra. 
king into heaps, is from one ſhilling and fourpence to one ſhil, 
ling andeight pence peracre : a very ſmall expence, compared 
with the great advantages that undoubtedly reſult from ii. 


Plough Fallews, 


Now let your ploughs turn up all ſorts of ſtubbles ; This 
zs one of the material parts of huſbandry, in which the 
common farmers are greatly wanting: They form very 
miſtaken ideas of this part of huſbandry, ſuffering their 
lands deſigned for tallows, and ſome even tor ſpring crope, 
to remain till after barley ſowing, before they break then 
up. The principal reaſon they give for this condutt is, the 
benefit of feeding them with ſheep. Asto the point of the 
land being better or worſe for its expoſure to the atmo. 
phere during the winter, it comes not at all into their en- 
quiry ; for they comprehend nothing of the matter. But 
let the attentive huſbandman, who does not give up all his 


ideas of common ſenſe, in compliance with the old cuſtoms 
of his brethren, conſider a little before he leaves his fallows 
till the ſpring before plowing. He muſt be ſenſible, that 
the air at all ſeaſons, eſpecially in froſty weather, pulverizes 
the clods. In the middle of ſummer, when the land is hard 
paked, ſuch an effect may be doubted ; but if vou ſtay will 


rain 
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ain comes, and ſucceeding various weather, the fact will 


glected ii e ſufficiently clear. Now the farmer ſhould conſider, that 
eſs of qulyerization of his land in wiater is alone a matter of 


and ij coofequence 3 becauſe it is a ſure method of making the 
plongh WM yceds grow; and let them ever remember, that they can- 
8, and not kill weeds, if they do not grow. If the fallows are 
bſtruc. plowed up in this month, and lett well water - furrowed till 
; bur march or April, they will by that time be covered with 
anure, Wl weeds ; The firſt ſpring plowing deſtroys all theſe, Can any 
* Cattle ove think it a matter of little con{equence to effect this? Every 
where Wl ced that vegetated in conſequence of the autumnal plowing, 
nd ra. vould have remained ſafe locked up in the land, until the 
de ſhil. I pring plowing, and then if any crop is ſown, it is ſure to be 
\pared BY {ull of thoſe weeds, which an autumnal plowing would have 
m i. ;:iſed, and the ſeed-carth deſtroyed. To kill weeds, they 
muſt be made to grow, and, when once they are above 
ground, a plowing deftroys them: So that, if a farmer 
breaks up his ſtubbles in this month, and ſows on one 


This bring carth, he kills all weeds that have ſprouted, at the 

h the WY ume time, that he plows for the crop; ail which weeds would 
"I Bi have grown up with hi, crop, had he ſowed it only on the 

their plowing. 

rope, With the fields deligned for fallows, the caſe is pretty 

” nearly the ſame; plowing at this time of the year has the 

$, the 


elſect of making the ſeeds of weeds vegetate: fo that ſuch 


K * of them as ſurvive the winter, are deſtroyed by the firſt 
N. ſpring plowing ; this gives the farmer an opportunity of 
ir en- i 8 

„ karro wing after that earth, and leaving the land for fix 
1 * weeks for another crop to come up, which, like the former, 
"= 5 dftroyed by the next plowing : Thus the autumnal til- 
* lage is abſolutely requiſite, for the mere work of killing 
1 weeds, without recurring to the attraction of any beneficial 

* . . : . 

particles from the air, 
rizts 
bare The latter eff. ct may appear very equivocal to a com- 
17 oa farmer, never uſcd to conſider thipgs deeper an firſt 
di 


appraranccs. 


rain 
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appearances. Unhappily this is a part of hutbandry on 
which we can only ſpeak from idea, and not in the leaſt 
from experiment. Of all the volumes that have been py. 
bliſhed on huſbandry, none gives one a clear proof of the 
acquiſition of manure from the atmoſphere : the benefir 
of fallowing is no clear proof; becauſe it is never expe. 
rienced exclufively of killing weeds, and, unleſs ſuch efe4; 
were known diſtinctly, one cannot, with any preciſion, 
attribute a certain degree to each. As experiment has not, 
and probably will not, prove this important point, it remains 
for the diſquiſition of reaſon alone, which may adopt what. 
cver ideas appear moſt juſt to individuals. There are ma. 
oy arguments to be produced, to ſhew, that the great be. 
nefit of fallowing, at whatever ſcaſon, is the deſtruction of 
weeds, and mere pulverization, without any reference to 
ſuppoſed acquiſitions from the air: a ſtrong one is the 
equality of crops, that ſucceed compl-te fallows, and other 
crops : the latter, if ſufficient care has been taken to de- 
ſtroy the weeds, are generally as good as ſuch as follow 
complete ſummer fillows. Wheat, for inſtance, after beans 
well hand-hoed is as good: after pcaſe, if a great crop, the ſam; 
without any hand-hoeing at all; after clover alſo, in which 
the land is bound, and matted together with roots: And 
the great fertility of new broken-up grais lands, ſhould look, 
as if the very contrary ſtate to fallowed lands was moſt bene- 
ficial. Many writers talk of the great benefit of thick ſhade, 
and the putrid fermentation of thick and luxuriant crops, It 
may all bevery true ; but ſurely the whole is founded on prin- 
ciples extremely different from the acquiſition of aerial bene- 
fit by fallowing ! I know of none in which they agree, but 
the killing weeds. 

The acquiſition of nitre, ſay ſome, is well known to 
be greatly effected by land being plowed on to the ridge 
in winter: and nitre, ſay others, is the principle of ve- 
getation. This fact, of nitre being ſo very beneficial, ſeems ra- 
ther to be a deduction of reaſon, than an —_— 

proo 
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oof, Salt-petre, in every application, has often been 
-oved rather poiſonous than beneficial, Why, therefore, 
hould we ſuppoſe it of ſuch coneſequence in the air? I 
im by no means afſcrting the contrary, but only expreſſing 
4ubts of thoſe maxims, which do not ſeem to have had 
experiment for their foundation. Let us, for theſe va- 
ious reaſons, be contented with recom nending autumnal 
plowing to the huſbandman, on principles that he can un- 
l:rſtand, and effects which are viſible to him, pulveriza- 
ion, and the killing of weeds : And not perſuade them to 
he practice; for reaſons, which are Greek and Hebrew to 


them. ; 
Vater Furrouing. 


See this article in our Firſt Volume, page 161 
Lucern. 


Your drilled or tranſplanted lucern will yield another 
cutting probably this month; but, at furtheſt, the firſt 
week in O Tober; after which cutting the ſucceeding ſhort 
growth is no object; but if it is cut the beginning or middle 
of this month, the caſe is different, for you will have another 
the end of October. But, when ever you take the laſt, 
make it a rule to manure the whole plantation from the 
compoſt dunghill ; chalk, marl, turf, rotten dung, aſhes, 
ſoot, lime, malt duft, &c. &c. will make a very rich mix- 
ure for it, and as it is done every year a ſmall quan- 
ty at a time will be preferable : For inſtance, twelve large 
lads an acre. As ſoon as the manure is ſpread equal- 
over the ground, ſend in the common ploughs ; and if 
the lucern is drilled in ſingle rows, go about in each 
nterval, opening the land in the middle of it, and throw- 
ng a ridge over each row; by which operation the whole 
feld will look like a fallow one, in ridges under which are 


he rows, And it has this great advantage, that all the 
manure 
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manure is gathered exactly up, and depoſited on 11; 
plants, being at the ſame time covered in from the we; WM Th 
ther, and each turrow is a drain; fo that, if the water-fu; aoſt 
| rows in the field are well opened, not a drop of water cu enn 
| any where lodge. The firſt dry weather after February j, ut e 
the ſpring, the ridges muſt be ſeveral times harrowed ; oral. 
croſs, enough to level the whole field, and fo left for the differ 
young ſhoots to come through. Co 
Let the cultivator ot lucern remember, that one acre Wiſs '0 * 
managed in this complete mauner will pay him better tha Wctive 
many conducted in the method but too common, It may it wit 
appear a ſpecies of extravagance to manure a crop every iſ cc- 
year; but lucern requires much manure : It will on good WM for c: 
land, yield very beneficial crops without any; but to be I 
carried to the higheſt perfection, not only of product, bu: WM conc: 
alſo of clear pr-fit, it mult have great plenty of rich mar. Neve 
ure. Lucern has been carricd to a product of abort WM idea 


| forty pounds per acre per annumn; but it was by being WM tiſed, 
| planted in a piece of ground as rich as a dung-hill. crop 
| znd 
"MF | naa. 
ARTICLE LXI. jo th 
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Gn the Culture of Coleſeed; By Ax THUR YouxG Etq; p 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS. = 
OLESEED, is one of the moſt profitable common P 
crops known in England; it may be therefore thought Lo: 

ſomewhat extraordinary that a premium ſhould be adjud- he 
ged to a paper proving it good for nothing. Theſe cir- : 

X cumſtances, apparently jaring ones, requires a word or * 
two in explanation. dom 


The 
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The Society did not demand in general an account of the 
moſt profitable culture of the coleſeed, but expreſsly tied 
lawn the candidates, by adiing the condition, for feeding 


ON the 
le wez. 
ter-fur. 


iter 
* * uttle and ſbeep. Thus was the culture of coleſeed in ge- 
gn ; eral, and the ſpecified application, two things, abſolutely 


for the (1 crent. ; | ; 
Coleſced, I have ſaid, is a moſt profitable crop. It 


{: but not for feeding cattle ; nor thould | have con- 
zived that any perſons could have thought of comparing 
t with turnips in that light. The profit of the crop is the 
eed which amounts to five times the value of any food 
fr cattle that will Ever be gained from it. 

[ have made enquiries in many parts of the kingdom 
concerning the culture; and I find, that the gr-at object 
xevery where the ſeed ; that in moſt parts they have no 
idea of feeding it at all; and that in others where it is prac- 
tiſed, they do it merely upon the ſame principle that wheat 
crops are fed off; the farmers are diſtreſſedyfor green fond, 
and they turn their flocks into their wheat and coleſced, (in 
many places abſolutely againſt their own judgment relative 
o the crop alone) not becauſe fuch crops were ſown for the 
purpoſe, but their yielding food when the fl ck ſtarves. 

Some very ſenſible farmers, long practiſed in the culture 
of coleſeed, with whom I have converſed on the ſubje&, 
have aſſured me, that if it is fed when the food is wanted, 
that is after turnips are done, the crop of ſecd is vaſtly da- 
maged by it; to a much Les We than the value of 
the ſheep fed. 
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0 Some of them have told me, that they have fed off crops 

7 earlier, and they think the ſeed not the worſe. But this 
* they mentioned as a doubt. 

But if the plant be applied to the ſame uſe as turnips, 

1 or and uſed at the ſame time. it is agreed throughout the king- 

Thc dom that the culture is worthleſs, not producing near the 


quantity 
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quantity of food with that crop; nor paying in any reſyeall Tt 
ſo well. | | 
Reſpecting the culture of coleſeed merely for food in 
April and May; that is, to ſucceed turnips, there is one 
ſtrong; reaſon againſt ir, which is its not producing a prex 
weight of food per acre; I know both from my own and 
others experience, that the weight of food is trivial, com. 
pared to that of turnips and cabbages, &c. I will venture 


to ſay, not an eighth part. Conſequently much land muſt 
be appropriated to this uſe, and after the ſea ſon in queſtion, 
what crops of barley or oats will be gained? The ſowing 
will be in May; now it matters nothing to enquire into cyl. 
ture or any other circumſtances ; it is clear enough that the 
Spring corn-crop is ruined by late fowing. Hence ariſe; 
the neceſſity of the Spring-food yielding a great quantity 
on a ſmall {pace of land, that the farmer may experience this 
evil only in a ſmall degree; cabbages, which yield as much 
food on one acre, as ever coleſeed will on fix, appear to 
come infinitely nearer the wiſhed for mark. 

The importance of gaining a Spring food to ſucceed tur. 
nips is very great, and the kingdom is much indebted to the 
Society tor giving this object their attention; but whatever 
may be the reiuit, the point ot a late ſowing of the 
Spring corn-crop ſhould never be forgotten ; for if all or 
much of the barley and oat crops are ſown ſo late, vaſtly if cou 
more will be Joſt in one crop, than gained in the other. H ver 
therefore the food is an arable crop, it muſt be one that yields 
a great quantity per acre ; and the beſt management in that 
caſe would be, to occupy a certain number of acres propor” 
tioned to the flock of ſheep every year; with the ſame plant, 
Suppoſe cabbages: one crop will be off juſt in rime for 
getting the land ready to receive the plants of another. 

Where buck-wheat is known, a late ſowing is no objec- 
tion; but the plant is too confined an object to reaſon 
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y reſpec i Thus much on the diſtinction between the culture of cole- 

red in general, and the application of it to feeding cattle 
food in; particular 7 They are different matters, which ſhould 
e is one gever be ſubſtituted, the one for the other Another 
a greuf i point to be mentioned here is, the offering unfucce/iful 
n and ccials to the Society. 

It may perhaps be ſaid, that premiums are offered for 
inprovements, and not for accounts of bad huſbandry. But 
d mull beg leave to differ from this opinion. If premiums are of- 
ueſtion, WM fered for the culture of vegetables not univerſally profitable, 

ſowing furely there is as mach utility 1 in ſaying, where the culture 
ato cul. ic pernicious 3 as, where it is beneficial ? We may be allowed 
hat the © ſuppoſe, that ſo intelligent a Society would not offer pre- 
miums for a matter that cannot anſwer on any foil. But 
granting the ſpecified culture may anſwer on certain ſoils, 
+ it not of uſe for every man to declare whether it is good 
or bad on his land ? Is there not great utility in knowing, 
that coleſeed for inſtance will not do on wet loams? Other 
people farming ſuch ſoils are thereby kept from uſeleſs 
expences. It appears juſt as uſeful to ſay experimentally, 


venture 
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to the that turnips will not do on my loams, as to aſſert that wheat 
atever vill not do on my gravels. There cannot be a more fu- 
f the tile idea than meaſuring the merit of experiments by their 
all or ſucceſs.— The Society annually offer gold medals for ac- 
vaſtly i counts of horſe-hoed barley and oats Will thoſe medals ne- 


r. IH ver be adjudged until ſucceſsful experiments are ſent ? 
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ARTICLE IXIn. 
Es ERY May his own VERMIN-EILLER; 


Containing, The meſt feBlual methods of &-ftroying the 
miſchievous little animal the Rat ; as alſo the Mouſe— 
Mole—- Ant—-Dore, or Black-clck—-Worms—- Snail; 
C rafs deppen Cr ow1—H{eafel—Palecat—Stoat, and Fox 


By « Farmer, who mage it his A1 for many Yen, 


M A NKI N D in 83 may think i it extremely odd, 
for a man to fit himſelf down to write on ſo tri 
fling a ſubject as VexMin; but when conſidered by thoſe 
who feel the bad effects of not deſtroying them, I fatter 
myſelf they will not think my time altogether thrown aways 
We have had numberleſs .treatiſes on this ſubject, moſt 
of which I have read, and toflowed their direction, bur 
cannot ſay with ſuch ſucceſs as I could have wiſhed. 
In a late publication the author ſays, * I ſhall lay down 
« a conciſe. method to deſtroy al: kinds of Vermin. *The 
public, in my humble opinion, might as well read for their 
inſtruction the hiſtory of animals ; for be has . not given 
any method of deſtroying one half of what he has under- 
1 Therefore, leſt I ſhould be thought guilty of the 
ſame error for the ſake of ſwelling the publication, will en 
deavour to avoid thoſe vermin, which neither myſelf nor any 
other perſon could ever find a certain method of deſtroying, 
- The method that the nobility, gentlemep, - farmers, &, 
make uſe of, is, to ſend for a man, known in the country 
by the name of a Rar-catcher, to whom they pay a ſtipu- 
lated price for every Rat. The Rat-cacher by this method 
picks up a good living; for when not employed, his lei 
ſure hours are taken up in catching Rats, or purchaſing 
them Ave, I he 8 by him ul — * again, and 
; the 


: 
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ne morning after he has ſet his traps, he carries the live 

Rats with him in a bag, and impoſes upon his employer a 
rain number, perhaps not one of them taken in the traps 

the night before: therefore I would recommend to thoſe 

obo employ theſe people, to ſee the head of every Rat cur 

of, elſe he may be aſſured of paying for one ſet of Rats 

brought to his houſe half a dozen of times. I have known 

the famous Giply Rat-catcher walk fifteen miles; after ſet- 
ting his traps in the night, to a man who uſed always to 
keep live Rats by him to harden his Ferrets, and borrow 
half a dozen of him for a week ; nay, I have been told by. 
his friend the Ferret-man, that he has known him put live 
fats into the out-houles of gentlemen (Whom he knew 
fould employ him) to breed; ſo that as ſoon as the firſt 
Rat was diſcovered, he was immediately ſent for, and as 
on catched them, without reducing the number; nay 
perhaps he increaſed them; for his going to and fro 
fave him an opportunity of conveying more into the 
wilding heavy with young. There are ſo many tricks 
made uſe of by Rat-catchers, that it is almoſt a thing im- 
poſſible to guard againſt them. 

Some Rat-catchers have a method of ſtabbing Rats in 
watch of barns, &c. at random with a long ſpear; it the 
batch be old, it ſhakes down and the water lodges ; if new, 
it leaves it fo Tight that the rain forces its way through, and 
"nts the under- work, th&xefore of bad conſequence. The 
doly certain method is, to fix upon a board the trap bere- 
iter mentioned, as near to the holes at the bottom of the 
hatch as poſſible, when the Rats may be as caGly taken as 


upon the ground. 2 
Of Rats, 


We have ia this iſland four ſorts; the Barn, Field, Water, 

and the Houſe - Rat. 
The Barn - Rat is grey upon the back, and called by ſome 
the Norway, by others the Hanover; it is no matter from 
whence 
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whence they came; we are clearly convinced, to our ſor. 


row, that every part of the iſle is peſtered with them, Thi, 
Rat will not only frequent barns, but ricks, ſewers, hen. 
houſes, hog-ſties, under floors in houſes, behind wainſcoto 
and cielings. 

"Of Field Rats. 


They are of a brown grey caſt, about as large again x 
Mice; you will find them from October till May, by the 
ſhape of their holes, in the corn - ſields, which is made round 
as if cut with an auger: When the farmer ſows his whey, 
eſpecially upon one plowing, they will run from one end 
of the furrow to the other, and eat or carry away the great. 
eſt part of the grain: They will likewiſe run along the drills 
of peas. Lou will often find in the hedge row adjoining 
the field where peas are ſown, a large quantity growing, 
as ifthe man who had the drilling of them had thrown then 
away, which is the place they lay up their ſtore in. I have 
known them carry peas the width of ten acres in an open 
field, which is near 160——; as if not able to carry them 
as far as the hedge, and what they left of theſe have grown 
as thick as poſlible for the circumference of three yards, 
It will be dangerous to leave traps in- open fields, therefore 
in the canicular days, when the fields are commonly bare, 
put into their holes a few hemlock ſeeds, or mix up a little 
flower with honey, and a little ox-vomit till it comes to 
a paſte, which put into the holes, and it wil immediately 
deſtroy all the Rats in the Field. 


Cf Water Rats, 


They frequent rivers, banks, &c, I have known them 
burrow in banks like Rabbits, and to make good their flight, 
they always have an entrance to their houſes from land 
and water: They live upon vegetables, and are fond of 
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peas and clover ; they may be taken wtth the ſame. 
cage and bait as other Rats; only. remember that the cage 
vill not ſwim upon the ſurface, therefore it muſt be buoyed 
ap with pieces of cork. or wood, fo that the holes may be 
vithio half an inch of the water. You may drive four ſticks 
into the water, and place the cage upon them, but be ſure 
to take care it ſtands firm : The ſhorteſt method would be, 
if you have not any poultry near the place, to mix up with 
the bait for other Rats a little Ox-vomit, which will deſtroy 
them as ſoon as they eat it. 


Of Houfe Rats, 


Theſe Rats are black, and frequent the cielings and wainſ- 
cots of houſes ; in out-houſes you will find them under 
the ridge tiles, behind the rafters, &c. The place they fre- 
quent you will eaſily find by the blackneſs of the rafters 
they ran upon ; nay you may {mell them : the cage and 
bait, hereafter mentioned, will toon take them; only ob- 
ſerve to place the cage upon the rafter, &c. where tuey 
zun : If too narrow, you muſt fix a board even with the 
rafter, to ſet the cage upon. 


The method of defiroying Rats. 


Some make uſe of ſteel traps, others of wood traps, cal- 
kd Hutches, in which you are never certain of catching 
above cne Rat at the fame time, unleſs they ſhould happen 
to come in droves, and fight which ſhall get into the trap 
firſt ; and for this reaſon, the Rat which touches the bridge, 
cauſes the trap to fall at both ends, and ſhuts his compani- 
00s out; beſides, to this trap there hangs a great expence, 
for you muſt have a ſmall wire cage, to take the Rat from 
the hutch, if by chance you take two, which is five hundred 
to one againſt you ; then you muſt have a larger wire cage 
to put the taken Rat into, or carry a pail of water with you 


to 
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td drown him, which is not only tedious, but it keegs 
yon too long in the place, which ought to be kept as pri. 
vate as poſſible; for Rats are as ſly as Foxes, and ought tg 
be dealt with in a very gentle manner. The ſteel trap i; 
ſo expoſed, that if you take a Rat, his cries will make the reg 
ſo ſhy, that you will never catch another in the ſame place 
beſides the common method of ſetting a ſteel trap, is to 
bait it with cheeſe, bacon, &c. then place it upon the ground 
where the Rats come. As I before mentioned that Rats are 
very ly, the trap ſhould be diſguiſed with a little moſs, ot 
ſomething of that Kind, which is at hand, and nothing ex, 
poſed but the bait, or if that was covered it would be as well, 
for they can with eaſe ſmell it. Therefore, to be at a great. 
er certainty, and fave both expence and trouble, I recom! 
mend. the following cage, which will anſwer three pur. 
poſes, and hold a dozen or more at a time: 


Let the wire-maker make a wire cage, 
One Yard in length, 
Eight inches high, 
and Eleven inches wide, 


with a-* Fall af each end, and one on each nde ; the fide falls 
muſt be made ſo as not to interfere with the ends, nor op- 


poſite each other. When the cage is compleat, let the car- 
penter make a very thin deal box, as a caſe for the cage, 


ſo near the exact bigneſs of it, that it may be taken in and 
out with difficulty, and againſt the falls of the wire cage, 
cut holes in the box; this method may appear odd to ma- 

ny, 


* N. B. By a Fall is meant a wire door, hung at the top in- 
ſtead of the fide, and the lower part of this door or Fall, ſhould 
have the wires extended a little in length, and pointed, which wilf 
prevent the rat from liftiog it up with his noſe, ſo as to get out of 
the cage again. 


L. 5. 1 


;y, but 2 ſecond Rat will never enter a trap or cage, if he 
es another confined. A night or two before you intend: 
aiching, take the box only, bait it in the manner following, 
vhen you find they have eat the bait, put the wire cage into 
the box; be ſure you clean the box, leaſt any thing ſhould 
obſtru the wire cage frpm going to the bottom of the box; 
then put a little of the ait into the cage. I would recom- 
nend a lock and key to the box, (for when traps are ſet, 
it moſt commonly excites people to be continually looking 
a them) for which you mul have ſtaples and a padlock, 
33 an infide lock will prevent the wire-cage from filling the 
box in a proper manner; neyer waſh the infide of the box 
if the dung ſticks to preyent; the wire cage going down 
properly, ſcrape it wiih a knife; when you take any Rats 

drown them in the WIFCr6age, and hen i it is dry put it into 
the box again. 

Some may be provided with traps, and may not chooſe 
o purchaſe this wire-cage, which however is by much 
the beſt ! They may. bait them with the following paſtes 
and remember that whatever ſort of trap is made uſe 'of, 
ſhould be placed as ſecret as poſſible; round the trap ſhake 
ſtraw or fern, that the Rats may come in private; if you 
find any holes in Barns, &c. that go through into orchards, 
felds, &c. then take a red herring, tie a ſtring to the tail 
and draw it round the building, then through the hole to 
the place where the cage ſtands, and the Rats will run at it 
like a dog footing a hare; if you have any trap but the 
wire one, bait it with the herring as well as the paſte, 

Receipt for the Bait. 


Take three * ſpoonfuls of flower, 
Three ſpoonfuls of grated white bread, 
One ſpoonful of treacle, 

Three drops ot oil of carraways, 
Three drops of oil of anniſeed, 
Six drops of oil of red herring; 
And a mix them well together. 
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It will be proper to put this mixture into a baſon or Pan, 
for paper will draw the virtue of the oils away. 


When your cage or trap is ſet, it will be neceiiiey to ſcene; it 


- with the following oils ; for which purpoſe take __ and 
put therein, | 


Half an ounce of oil of UC FUR 
| Half an ounce of oil of rhodium, 
Half an ounce of oil of carraways, 


To which add two grains of muſk. 


Then take a feather and rub round the hole of the tray or 
cage; when done put the feather into the inſide of the cage 
This receipt will take all Rats excepting the Field+Rats, for 
which you have had a remedy given. Pleaſe to obſerye, | 
that in whatever place you ſet your trap, to bait it likewiſe 
with the food you find the Rats deſtroy, ſuch as oats, wheat, 17 
— malt, guts, —_ 
Of Mice. erer 


7,008 have five different ſorts z two of which differ only in Tt 
colour, the Graſs-Mouſe, and the Black ſhrew-Mouſe, Wl hou 


which are very harmleſs, and live upon vegetables. woe! 
: | : vith 
35 Houſe Mouſe c 


ls known by every one to be of a very devouring and 
naſty natwe; the ſhorteſt, remedy to deſtroy this vermin, ine 
is, to mix with the feed preſcribed for rats, hemlock ſeed WW Nn 
beat as fine as poſſible, which ſet for them at night in 2 {WM lv 
plate or flat pan, which you may take away in the morning; 

be ſure you move all catables from the place where you T1 
ſet the feed ; this method will immediately deſtroy all that 


feed upon it. Numbers there are who do not approve of O : 

any poiſonous mixture for fear of accidents ; chen you may BY | N 

take them alive with a cage made after the * manner 
a 


as the rat-cage, only 


nine Vol 


E 


” Pan, nine inches long, 

33 four ditto wide, 

cent it and three ditto high, 
al and 


iich a fall at each end, with a box as before deſcribed for 
rats, if in barns the rat cage will take them; the cage for 
nice muſt be ſer with as much care as for rats, which when 
lone, if it can be avoided, let no one go into the place after 


ou have ſet i it. 
The ſcenting oils may be uſed as mentioned for rats. 


The Field. Mouſe 

Is ſomething larger than the houſe-mouſe, with a red 
back; he will feed upon corn or fleſh, and is very perni- 
cious to farmers and gardens; he will run along the drills 
of peaſe, and under the furrows of wheat land, ſowed upon 
one plowing, and deſtroy the greateſt part of the ſeed ; in 
tere weather he will, if poflible, get into houſes, and 
(eſtroy every thing i in his way. 

The cage will take him, as before-mentioned for the 
houſe-mouſe. When you find holes, as if cut with an 
weer, in the gardens, mix up a little flower and honey 
vith Ox-vomit, which put into the holes as low as poſſible, 
for fear any poultry ſhould get to it, and when the ficlds 
ue cleared of the corn, in the canicular days, then do the 
lame, and it will immediately defiroy all Mice that feed 
won it, or the rat-food with hemlock, or ox-vomit, will 


in a WM iofver the ſame purpoſe, 
10 The Mele. 
*r This vermin is known too well to every inhabitant of 


this ifland, therefore it is needleſs to give a deſcription of it, 
The common method of taking the mole is with traps, but 
few know how to ſet them. The certain method is to find 
the angle where the mole runs, which preſs down with your 
Vol. II. No X. U uu feet 
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feet, and if in the moraing you find the earth raiſed up 2. 
gain, there ſet your trap, and you will be certain to uke 
nim; when you have ſet the trap, be ſure you cover it ang 
the hole which you broke up, well over, that no light 
may get into the angle, for the mole will certainly avoid 
the trap if it ſees the light. Numbers there are who ing. 
gine that a mole cannot ſee, which is a miſtaken notion, 
the eyes of the mole you will find upon the ſides of th; 
head, about the ſize of the point of a large pin, appearing 
like a ſmall black ſpeck : To prove what I have here ſaid, 
whenever you find a ſheep (which 1s often the caſc) to hare 
trod in the angle, you may obſerve, when the Mole comes 
next to run the angle, he will retire from the hole the ſheep 
made, and immediately turn the angle another way: Some 
will ſet a trap twice in a place, which is a wrong method, 
for the Mole, if poſſible, will avoid the place where another 
was killed. The Mole will heave the carth three times in 
the ſpace of twenty four hours, ſome people then mak: 
uſe of a ſpear. 

I would adviſe the keeping of the Moles taken, for tw; 
or three days, till you think you have taken the greateſt 
part in the incloſed field; then cut them in three pieces, and 
put them into the angles as nigh the edge as poſſible, i. e. 
open the earth as it you was going to let a trap, and no more 
will enter the field while any ſmell remains in the dead pi. 
ces, It would be an endleſs piece of work for a farmer ty 
take moles by traps upon his ouſide land in common fields, 
unleſs his neighbours would join with him; therefore the 
only method he can take, is wherever he finds an angle or 
hill, to clear the earth until he comes to the hole in which 
the mole runs, and put therein a piece of garlick, onion or 
leek, the ſmell of which will cauſe the mole to quit the 
earth as if amazed by ſome ſudden ſhock, when, if you 
watch the land, you may with great eaſe kill him, When 

the 
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he farmer ſows his ſeed, before he harrows it in, ſow at 
ach end of the acre, and the width of two furrows on each 
ie, the ſeed of Palma Chriſti, as thin as poſſible, and no 
Mole will enter the ground on which it grows : If the wa- 
er ſhould lie in the furrows, as is often the caſe, and ſome- 
imes upon three or four yards from the water furrow, 
then ſow the ſeed at your diſcretion where you are certain 
t will grow. | 

The Mole breeds in the month of April, at which time 
farmers and gardeners ought to be very attentive, for by 
finding out where they breed, they may not only take the 
young but the old ones, which may be done in this manner: 
the hill thrown up will be as big as a buſhel, take a ſpade 
and dig round the hill a trench below the depth of the an- 
ge, top the holes of the angles on the outſide of the trench, 
to prevent the Mole running; then dig him out with a ſpade , 
be careful when you dig the trench to ſhake the carth as 


ttle as poſſible. 
Ants or Piſmires 


Commonly aſſemble in mole-hills ; they will deſtroy bar. 
ley, rye, hemp-ſeed, lintſeed, and rape- ſeed; other grain is 
either too large, double-ſkinned, or too bitter: When you 


them. The farmer when he dungs his land, if he uſes aſhes, 
lime, or ſalt ſand, he may be certain no Ant will ever ſtay 
upon the ground where any of the three is ſpread. 


Dores or Black-clocks 


Will deſtroy corn before it ſhoots, after which it will 
leave it. They do the farmer double injury, for they are not 
ſatisfied with deſtroying the grain, but will pick out the 
fulleſt and beſt corn. The burning of couch, or any other 
weed that will cauſe a ſmoak upon the land, will drive them 
away ; or if you ſow ſharp lime with the grain, the ſmell 
will 


find them in quanities near home, pour hot water upon 
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will affect them, that if they eat the grain that has touckeq 
the lime, it will immediately deſtroy them, 


8 

Worms The 

Are the next deſtroyer of all kinds of grain; for * Son 
take it when the Dore or Black-clock quits it, which is ; fart 


the ſprouting, when the ground hath rotted it, and 0 to t 
milky ſubſtance is breaking open the upper huſk, it ſhooter 
forth in little white threads at both ends; then the Worm 
feedeth extremely, and fo by devouring the ſubſtance, i 
prevents its growing out of the earth. Worms may be 
called the citizens within the earth they are jonumeradle; 
and the loſs ſuſtained by them is infinite. | . 
Before the farmer ſ>ws his corn, let him take ſome hemp, 
boil it in water, and after it has ſtood for four hours, ſprin. 
kle the grain before he ſows'it, and no Worm will touch 
it. The ſmoak of ox-dung mixt with ftraw, and burnt 
upon the lands, will deſtroy all the Worms within 
the depth of the plough : pleaſe to obſerve, that all fires 
made upon the land ſhould be lighted in the evening, when 
clouds bid fair for rain, then the ſmoak will fall upon the 


| Snatls 


Will devour the grain, like the Worms, in the milk, 
feeding upon the tender white threads which ſhoot from 
the ſeed, and would riſe above the earth, being the ſtalk on 
which the ears ſhould grow, were it not devoured by the 
Snail as ſoon as it breaks through the earth, for they ſuck 
the tender ſweetneſs, and deprive it both of nouriſhment 
and life. About three weeks after you have ſowed your 
grain, I mean that which lieth long in the ground, ſuch 
as wheat, &c. ſow ſoot as thin as poſſible, and no Snail will 
come nigh it. In France they ſprinkle the lees of common 


oil over the land, which prevents * fuch vermin coming 


ni bi it. thre 
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Graſchoppers. 


Some parts of England are much peſtered with them : 
They, like the Snails, deſtroy the grain after it is ſprouted, 
Some people have a notion they do no harm, but if the 
farmer will examine his corn, he may ſoon be convinced 
to the contrary ; for where they have fed, the ears of the 
corn will be withered and lean, the grain dry and blaſted, and 
Vorm no better than chaff; they will feed upon all kind of grain. 


de, it When the farmer finds them upon his Jand, his only method 
y be will be to boil wormwood, or centuary, in water for two 
zole: hours; then before ſun-riſe or after ſun-ſet, with a whiſk, 
ſprinkle the corn when juſt out of the ground with it ; 3 any 
emp, WH bitter concoction will anſwer the ſame end, the Graſshopper | 
prin» being an enemy to any thing bitter. 
ouch When we conſider well the many obſtruct ions and diſ- 
urnt advantages the farmer lyes under, through the innumerable 


ithin quantity of inſects and vermin which the cora is liable to 
fires be deſtroyed by, when firſt ſowed, after it is in the ground. 
hen when it firſt appears above the earth, while in ear, (per- 
the haps you may add a blight,) when ripe by the winged race, 
J and when in the barn by Rats, &c. I ſay, when we gonſi- 
der theſe things, for my part I really wonder we e have any 
alk, corn brought to market. | 
rom | Nay, we have birds which are not ſatisfied with deſtroying 
on dhe corn at one particular time, for they devour it at three 
the different ſeaſons ; when firſt ſowed, when it appears above 
luck ground, and when ripe ;z yet ſome farmers lay they do good; 
ent I grant it, they do, when they can be kept to eat Wor, as 
'our only; ; theſe are the Crows. 


uch 

will | Crows CVol. I p. 2 349. 608. ] 

non 

ing Are worſe has Tithe-men, as they take their tithes at 


1 — times a year for every acre of land, Some 
rl. | have 
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have a method of taking them with a pin crooked and run 
through Peas, or they keep boys to hallow; but boys are 
apt to ſleep and play, and the neglecting of the land one 
hour, will give the Crows an opportunity of doing more 
miſchief than the boy will do good in twelve months, | 
recommend the ſetting of different coloured feathers in a 
ring about five yards in circumference, in three different 
parts of the land, and no Crow will come nigh the place, 
Field-keepers are neceſſary juſt before the corn cometh 
ripe; gunpowder at no other time is of any ſervice, unleſs 
you add {hot and kill them, but ſome have a notion that 
Crows are thy of powder, and tell you they can ſmell it; 
and to ſhew how far this notion will carry a man—T remem. 
ber, in the year 1769, that I met a farmer of Middleſex, 
dreſſed in his ſhort coat, with every thing neceſſary for a 
day's ſhooting, going only to fire at Crows; I walked with 
him, and when I came to the field, I found it ſowed with 
marrowfat peaſe, upon which was ſtuck numberleſs ſticks 
ornamented with rags that had been white, which the farmer 
had changed the colour of by daily firing; I enquired the 
reaſon of his firing at the rags; he told me, that the linen held 
the ſmell of the powder for a long time, and that no Crow 
would come nigh the field whilſt the ſmell remained; but 
alas! how miſtaken was the farmer; for when the peaſe 
came vp, he foynd that half the field was deſtroyed: And 
to prove how he waſted his time, and that Crows have no 
objection to powder, (though if you walk with a gun they 
appear ſhy, but that is from your ſneaking after them), if 
you ride on horſe-back with a gun in your hand, you may 
come within ten yards of them; Crows building in trees 
over the powder-mills, which are continually blowing up, 
is a convincing proof to me, that powder hath no effect 
upon them, for the blowing up of the mills not only ſhakes 
the $arth, but {cents the air for half a mile round. When 
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farmers are peſtered with Rooks, as Gentlemen keep Rook- 
tries for the ſake of hearing a continual noiſe, without the 
eaſt benefit, and will not deſtroy them, after repeated com- 
plaints, then the farmer muſt take care of himſelf, for he 
may be certain the gentleman will not pay his rent, though 
his Rookery may in great meaſure have ruined him; L 
would then recommend a pound of arfnick beat fine in lea- 
ther, put it into a tin pot or kettle with half a buſhel of 
harley, or a ſmaller quantity of each ; if your kettle is not 
large cnough, when ſoaked a night take the barley down 
ito the field the next morning, when you go to dung carts, 
and round every heap ſcatter a little barley, the Crows will 
follow the cart, and by the time they have eat it two mi- 
nutes, you will find them tumbling in the air, and will pitch 
down as if ſhot; ſome will be fo ſtrong as to reach the 
Rookery, but they will die ſoon after, and the next day you 
wil find them under the trees in a ſtate of putrefaction; by 
this method, in leſs than a week, you may deſtroy a Rook- 
ery at the expence of two Shillings. 

We have a number of winged vermin, which alſo peſter 
the farmer, ſuch as Hawks of many different kinds, Mag- 
pies, Buzzards, Kites, &c. The only method that can be 
uken is to ſhoot them, which you may with eaſe do by ſtak- 
ing a chicken by the leg in your orchard, hide yourſelf 
within gun ſhot, and juſt before he ſtrikes ſhoot him; a ſteel 
trap, baited with a Rat, Chicken, or whatever you find 
them devour, will take them. 


The Weaſel 


Is ſomething of the Ferret kind, but ſmaller ; it will de- 
ſtroy Rabbits, Chickens, young Ducks, and ſuck eggs; you 
may always know when a Weazel has deſtroyed your Chick- 
ens, or ſucked your eggs, for they always leave the carcaſs 
and ſhell behind them, You may fet the common hutch 

trap, 
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trap, baited with a dead Chicken, or what they deſtroyed 
laſt, and you will be ſure of taking him. 
The Polecat, Fitchat, Fitchew, or Formet. 

The fame animal called by different Names in different 
Countries; he is of a miſchievous nature, will get into 
hen-houſes, and deſtroy Chickens, Ducks, &c. and if poſ- 
fible carry them away. The beſt method to take him, wil 
be with a ſteel trap; obſerve well the way he gets into the 
hen-houſe, and at the hole place the trap, which cover over 
with earth as light as poſſible ; be ſure you place it fo that he 
muſt go over it to get into the hen-bouſe, which do at noon, 
that the carth may not ſmell of your hand, and to prevent 
any thing elſe from being caught in it, lay a piece of lit 
deal over the trap, which take off when you go to bed; 
you muſt either watch the trap, or riſe before the poultry 
in the morning to prevent them falling into the ſnare; if 
you do not catch him the firſt night, cover the trap over 


as before-mentioned ; if you have not a ſteel trap, the com- 
mon hutch will take him, baited with a Chicken, Duck, &c. 


The Stoat 


Ol all ſmall animals is the worſt ; he will run through x 
whole brood of Chickens in a little time; he will deſtroy 
Hares, Rabbits, Pheaſants, &c. his method is to catch them 
by the neck, and ſuck them to death. I have heard a War- 
riner ſay, (the truth I will leave my reader to judge) that 
he has often found Stoats hanging to the neck of both 
Hares and Rabbits, and have ſhot them with great eaſe 
while running. If you ſet the hutch trap, baited with any 
thing he laſt deſtroyed, and place it under a wall or pales, 
where they run in the night, you may take the Stoat ; but 


obſerve when you ſet the hutch, to place a board from each 
end 


6 0s 1 


royed ad of it flanting, fo that the end fartheſt from the hutch 
my be two yards from the wall; thorns, or any thing of 
dat kind, will anſwer the end, if laid properly, for the Stoat 
rilavoid a trap only by going a little out of the way, but 
his method will lead him in by degrees. 


erent 
into The Fox. 

* This animal is ſo fly as to avoid almoſt every thing that is 
g 1 { for him; when the farmer finds he frequents his yards, 
over e beſt method will be to examine well which way he comes; 
at he JET in a doubt, take ſome ſand and ſhake it lightly 
** pon the ground, and in the morning you will find the im- 
St xeffion of his feet; there ſer a ſteel trap, without any bait, 
TY oer it lightly over with earth, which take up with a ſpade, 
hed. laſt he ſhould ſmell your hand, and ſift it over the trap; this 
ultry jou muſt do in the evening, when every thing elle is gone 
e if * reſt, leaſt they ſhould be taken in it: If you do not catch 


lim the firſt night, lay a piece of ſlit deal over the trap to 
prevent any thing elſe getting nigh it; if you find him ſhy, 
uke a little flower and honey mixt with the blood of any 
fowl or ſheep, add ox-vemit or hemlock ſeed bruiſed fine, 
Fhich make up in balls, and place it in three or four dif- 
ferent parts of your orchard or yard where he comes, and 
twill immediately deſtroy him. You muſt be careful how, 
wen, and where you put this mixture, for it will deſtroy 
very thing that feeds upon it; for which reaſon you muſt 
ay it late at night, and take it up before Sun-riſe in the 
morning. 
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ARTICLE.LAV, 


ABRIDGEMENT or HUSBANDRy 
ANATOMISED, By James DonaLDsox. 


[ Continued from our laſt, p. 476.) 


CHAP. N. 
the Profit and advantage of Hedging and Inclaſurei. 


F heat is one principal inſtrument of the growth of 
& grain and other produce of the earth, the promoting 
it ought to be principally attended to. That is done tus 
ways; firſt, by reſtraining external cold; and next, by 
ſtrengthening and aſſiſting the natural heat of the earth, 
External cold is reſtrained in a ſpecial manner by plant. 
ing and hedging. From experience we may obſerve, that 
where the carth is ſheltered from the violence of ſtorms, 2 
in an orchard or garden incloſed, or under the ſhelter of 
trees, it is more fertile than other ground alike in every 
other circumſtance, this only excepted : Or even where 
there is a buſh, or any inſignificant thelter in an open field, 
the corn or graſs that grows under the lee of it will be much 
preferable to the reſt. On the other hand, we may oh. 
ſerve, where the wind has a paſſage through the gap of : 
hedge or ſtone-wall, the corn or graſs oppoſite to it is much 
inferior to the reſt of the field. Numberleſs inſtances may 
be given to confirm this; fo that we may ſafely conclude, 
that hedging and planting is an effectual method of reſtrain- 
ing external cold, 

The natural heat of the earth is ſtrengthened and aſſiſtec 
by the application of dung or manures ; of which I have 
ſpoken in the ſecond Chapter: The application of theſe, 
will ſo warm and heat the earth, that it will produce grain 

and 
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od graſs without any fence : But where there is no fence 
or ſhelter from ſtorms, the earth requires a greater quan- 
ity of dung to keep it warm: But where the earth is de- 
DR Y WM coded from ſtorms, the leſs dung will ſerve. And ſecing 
ON. nanure cannot be had to every piece of ground, theſe fields 
that are fenced will not require ſo much; and ſo what can 
de had will ſerve the more. Wherefore, it, in the inſtance 
0 formerly given, four actes and a half was dunged every 
jar by the dung of the cattle that were maintained upon 
the farm of 90 acres, we may well ſuppoſe, that where the 
ground is hedged or fenced, the fame quantity of dung will 


manure one acre more every year, 
Now, if one acre more can be manured every year, and 


the manure laſting four years, then four acres more corn 
may be had every year; which being reckoned at ſeven 
dolls per acre, the produce formerly ſuppoſed, makes twen- 
eight bolls more than betore the farm was incloſed. But 
2s four acres of that which formerly lay in graſs is now 
made into corn, it may be faid that the profit is inconſider- 
able, ſeeing four acres of graſs are deduced for theſe twenty. 
eight bolls of corn: To which I anſwer, that as the whole 
ground is incloſed and warmed by hedging, ſo that the 
corn-land yields as good crops now when a fourth or fifth 
part of the dung is ſaved, as when it had the whole allow- 
ance before it was incloſed, we may by parity of reaſon con- 
clude, that the graſs will alſo be a fourth or fifth part better 


4 than before it was encloſed ; ſo that the 44 acres of graſs re- 
mh maining will be greatly better than the whole 48 were for- 
ude, merly ; yea, that though ten acres were taken off, the re- 
ak. maining 38 acres will yield more graſs than the whole did 
when it lay open. 
fied Beſides the twenty-eight bolls additional produce on the 
ts croft-land, we may ſuppoſe that the outfield, when inclo- 
eſe {d, will yield a boll per acre more than it did formerly : 
rain However, reckoning it at half a boll only, that is eleven 
nd bolls from the twenty two acres, which, added to the twenty 


eight 
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eight bolls from the croft-land, makes thirty nine bolls; and 
this at L. 5 per boll, is L. 195 more than the produce 9 
this farm was formerly reckoned at. 

The yearly expence is no more than we formerly reck. 
oned, excepting the ſeed and labouring of theſe addition 


four acres taken off the outfield, for which we may alloy 
L. 12 per acre. 


From the produce of L. 195 © « 
Deduce ſeed and labour of 4 acres at Li. 12 48 © 5 
There ſtill remains L. 147 * 


And in reſpect that the paſture ground is as much impry. 
ven by hedging as the corn-land is, a greater number of 
cattle may be maintained oa it; conſequently more dugg 
will be made, and a further profit will alto be made on the 
cattle themſelves, 

But I proceed to propoſe another ſtep of improvement 
on this farm, in two ways; firſt, by fallowing ; and ſecondly, 
by encreaſing the quantity of manure. 

The outfield was divided into three parts, whereof one 
third was propoſed to be always in corn, aud two thirds in 
graſs, If the ground lye conveniently, I would ſubdivide 
cach third part into three, and plow one of them, that is, 
about ſix or ſeven acres every year. If that cannot be conve. 
niently done, I let it lye til the third year, and then I fallow 
{ix or cight acres of it ſome time in winter. About the end 
of April or beginning of May, I plow it over again, and 
let it rake the drought for a month or more, then harrow 
it, and let it lye a week or two; after which I give it 2 
third plowing; and after lying as before, and when the 
mould is again dried, I harrow it again. The advantage 
of this kind of labour is greater than can be well credited 

by thoſe who know not ſomething of it by experience: 
For firſt, by this frequent tilling and harrowing, the ground 
is made mellow and tender; Secondly, all weeds, and graſs 
that may extract the ſtrength of the ground is conſumed; 


and by the by, I know of no better way to clean the yy! 
0 
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of that pernicious weed called Goole, Thirdly, It receives 
geat benefit by the warmneſs of the ſun- beams, by which 
becomes thoroughly dried in ſummer, and thereby con- 
naues much warmer through the winter than otherways 
i would be. And, laſtly, the dew and rain falling upon the 
earth, contributes to its fertility, from the ſalt quality which 
they bring along with them, and which remains with it, 
15 it is not exbauſted by any kind of plants growing upon 
+ And to confirm theſe arguments, let our farmers only 
conſider, what is the effect of fold dykes; Theſe, though 
made of the next adjacent earth, yet after being expoſed to 
he ſun and wind, rain and deus for a ſummer, and again, 
thrown down and ſpread on the place from whence it was 
read, contribute to enrich it, and make it much more 
&rtile than the other grounds that were not ſo dug up 
and dried. 

The ſecond point propoſed is, to encreaſe the manure 
of the farm. For this end, I preſerve the dung of the 
cattle, by bordering the dunghill round with a wall of 
earth, ſo that no ſap may run from it; and I alſo take 
care that none of the urine of the cattle run away or be 
loſt ; for doubtleſs, there is as much itrength in the urine 
a in the dung: And it there is not as much off-fallings of 
fraw or litter about them as may retain it, it ſhould be 
preſerved in a trough or deep hole at the lower end of the 
cow-houſe or ſtable, and carried from thence, and poured 
from time to time on the dunghill. If there be any marle 
or ſea-ware on the ground, or any place near by, as much 
of it ſhould be procured every year, and laid upon the 
ground, till it be all gone over. But if neither of theſe can 
be had, and lime can be got, it muſt not be omitted; that 
ſhould be mixed up with the dung, ſtraw, old thatch of 
houſes, clay, turf digged in ſome moſt convenient part of 
the farm and dried, and all other kind of rubbiſh that can 
be procured, and a dung-hill thereof formed upon ſome 

convenient 
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tonvenient part of the ground that is to be fallowed. Thi 
ſhould be the ſummer's work, and always when occafion 
ſerves. - At the end of three years, when this ſix or eight 
acres field is fallowed, this dunghill ſhould be ſpread out 
upon it: But if the ground is ſo ſituated that two or three 
acres can be fallowed every year, theſe acres ſhould be ma- 
nured with this compoſt regularly in their courſe. 

After fallowiog and manuring in the manner before pre. 
ſeribed, the ground ſhould be plowed about Michaelmas, 
and ſown either with wheat, rye, or winter-barley : And if 
the ſeaſon prove favourable, ten or twelve boils per acre 
may be expected without a miracle: For fallowing of itſelf 
without any manure, will enrich any ordinary ground, ſo 
that for three or four years it will bear as much as if it had 
been dunged tolerably well : But this ground having never 
been manured before, and receiving now both a complex 
fallowing and manuring, it is brought at once into excel. 
lent condition; and being plowed but three years and reſt. 
Ing ſix, with the benefit it receives from the hedging by 
being kept warm, it will be in excellent condition; and if 
only two or three acres of the outfield is treated in thi 
manner, in twenty or twenty-four years the whole outficld 
will be gone over, and brought to as good condition as ary 
part of the crofiing : So that from thenceforth, it need not 
lye more than three or four years at a time, and be plow- 
ed as long; whereby there will be eight or ten acres more 
in corn, than was formerly ſuppoſed ; and each of theſe 
acres may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to bring ſix bolls yearly, 
which is two bolls more on cach acre of the twenty-two 
acres of outfield propoſed to be plowed every year, than 
was formerly ſuppoſed, 


Which is - - * - 44 bol!s 
And eight acres that formerly lay in grafs, being now 
plowed, and yielding fix bolls per acre, is - 48 


92 bolls 
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nich at L. 5 per boll, is | 
The expence of ſeed and labour on the additional 
eight acres now plowed, at L.12 per acre, is 


L. 96, but call it - - 


L. 460 © © 


100 0 © 


L. 360 0 © 


There remains of profit, 


But becauſe the incloſing and hedging the ground, and 
purchaſing this extraordinary manure, cannot be done 
without ſome expence, it ought in reaſon to be deduced 
from the product or increaſe that is had from the ground. 
Let us therefore enquire what that may be. And ſeeing 
ye reckoned already four acres of croft and eight of out- 
feld laboured more each year, than when we ſummed up 
the account on p. 474. and have allowed L. 12 for ſeed 
and labour on each acre; we muſt now deduce what was 
allowed on that account, and allow it in part payment of 
what charge I am at in keeping more men and horſes, than 
were propoſed for labouring the farm before it was inclo- 
ſed; for ſince I am to reckon all the charge of men and 
horſes that are to labour the whole ground, the expence 
of labouring theſe twelve acres comes under that account. 

| allow one man-ſervant and two horſes, or two oxen 
more to be kept on account of theſe twelve acres, than were 
formerly neceſſary. According to our firſt calculation, two 
horſes require eight bolls of corn to maintain them; and 
for the man's meat and wages I ſhall reckon L 80 or 
L.go. There was a boy allowedefor berding, when the 
farm was not incloſed, which will not be requiſite now 
that it is incloſed : But I ſhall allow him to be kept, not 
only in ſummer, but in winter alſo, as he may ſerve to 
drire the plough : Now for his meat and wages, during the 
vinter, (for his ſummer's keeping was charged formerly) 
[ ſhall allow L, 40. Now theſe three men, that is the two 
formerly ſtated, and the additional one now to be charged, 

| and 


C202 i 2 
and the boy, I reckon ſufficient for lahouring the ground, 


thraſhing the corn, and dreſſing the garden, and doing any 


other work beſide. For cutting down the additional 
twelve acres, I ſhall ſtate L. 24- The account will they 
ſtand thus: 


The remainder of the account ſtated on page 474. L. 763 9 
The produce of 4 acres croft · land at 7 bolls per acre, 

is 28 bolls at L. 5 per boll. - 140 0 0 
The additional produce on 22 acres outfield, more 

_ was formerly reckoned, at twe bolls 8 acre, 


is 44 bolls 220 © 0 
The produce of 8 additional acres ourfield, now brou ght 
into tillage, at 6 bolls per acre, is 48 bolls. 240 0 0 
L. 1363 9 
Additional Expence. 
Seed 12 bolls - - L.60 O © 
Horſe meat 8 bolls 1 - 40 0 0 
Additional ſervant- man's meat and wages 90 ©. 0 
The boys meat and wages for the winter's 
half year 1178 40 © 0 
Additional ſhearers . - 24 0 © 
Sum of additional expences bo L. 254 © 0 
Remains of clear profit. - L. 1109 9 4 


In this account I have purpoſely omitted the additional 
profit that may be made of the cattle, now when the ground 
is enriched and incloſed ; as alſo what profit may ariſe 
from ſowing clover, rye-graſs, and rib-grafs, and the pro- 
fit that may be made of the orchard, which may contain 
upwards of ſeventy trees, each bearing a peck of fruit, 
which they may do even before they are twelve years old: 
But as I have reckoned nothing for lime, let theſe go to 


defray that and ſeveral other incidental expences, whick 
can neither be foreſeen nor brought into account. 


[To be continued in ſome future N onus.) 
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ARTICLE. LV. 
Cf Fallowing or Faughing. 
[From Dicxson's AGkicuLTURE, Vol. II.] 


HE Author being to treat of ſchemes of manage- 
ment, informs, that we are thereby to underſtand the 
particular kinds of grain ſown the order in which theſe 
particular Kinds are made to ſucceed each other ; the par- 
ticular place in the order of ſucceſſion, where dung is in- 
troduced ; and if fallowing is uſed, after what crop the 
land is fallowed, and what kind of grain is ſown upon the 


fallow. ; 
In almoſt every county of Scotland, a different ſcheme 


is followed, and often more than one in the ſame county. 
He propoſes to illuſtrate theſe different ſchemes ; examine 
the reaſons upon which they are founded; and in the end, 
puint out ſuch improvements of theſe different ſchemes as 
ſcem obvious. But as in ſome of them fallowing is uſed, 
and in almoſt all of them, a change of ſpecies, or a ſuc- 
ceſſion of different kinds of grain; it is neceſſary, in the 
firſt place, to treat of theſe two things, and to repreſent the 
nature and deſign of them; for without this we cannot 
judge properly of the ſchemes in which they are uſed. 

It is not many years ſince fallowing was introduced into 
Scotland; and there are many ſhires, where as yet it is 
but little praiſed, It is certainly a very great improve- 
ment. Tf there is any thing that can be ſuppoſed to ſuc- 
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ceed in all ſoils, and climates, it is this. Fallowing may be 


o . . r 
called plowing in perfection; for, by it alone, all the ad. * 
vantages of plowing are acquired, _ 


Plowing, as was ſhown in the firſt part of this treatiſe, WM fect 
ſerves to increaſe the food of plants, enlarge their paſture, 
deſtroy weeds, and remove wetneſs. * Now theſe advantz. * 
ges cannot be acquired in all their perfections, by any ploy. he 
ing that can be given betwixt harveſt and ſeed- time; ang 


therefore, fallowing becomes neceſſary in order to atrain * 
them. _ 

By plowing, the food of plants is increafed, a larger and * 
more uneven ſurface is expoſed to the influence of the ir; hee 


But if the ſurface is wet, as it commonly is in the winter Bro 
ſeaſon, little benefit of this kind can bz expected. In pro- 


portion as ſoil is wet, it loſes its abſorbent quality, ang - 
when glutted with water, it is deprived of it altogether, Th 
By plowing, the paſture of plants is enlarged ; but if 
land is plowed wet, it dries too faſt when the dry ſeaſon * 
comes on, and thereby the paſture is made leſs than if it 1 
had not been plowed at all. . 
By plowing, weeds are deſtroyed; but unleſs the weather fey 
is warm, the feeds of weeds do not vegetate ; and unleſ Gil 
it is dry and hot, their roots are not deſtroyed. 6 
By plowing wetneſs is removed; by it land is Iiid up ia * 
the moſt proper ridges for this purpoſe; but, in the win- 
ter, ridges cannot be altered, or even made flat, without 4 


danger. Thus it appears, that fallowing is of the greateſt : 
importance, and that, by it alone, the advantages of plow- 
ing can be fully obtained. 

Fallowing was ſo much practiſed in the Roman Huſban- 
dry, that ſeldom any ſeed was ſown but upon fallow. It is 10 


a practice that now prevails in many parts of Scotland, fir 
and is found to be a very great improvement; in order to int 
reap the greater benefit from it, it is neceſſary that the far- 

mer nu 
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ger attend to the ſituation of his land, enquire where the 


ay be 


he ad- 4:fe&ts lye, that prevent it from carrying good crops, and 
manage his fallow in ſuch a manner, as to remedy theſe de- 
eadſe, W #&s. It will not be improper to give ſome directions that 
ſture, nay be of uſe in this reſpect. 
Vanta. When land is poor and full of root-weeds, it ought to 
plow- be plowed i in the winter, or as ſoon in the ſpring as it is in 
3 and 2 proper condition, that ſo it may have the benefit of the 
attain drought, and of the North and Eaſt winds, which are com- 
mon at that ſeaſon. It ought to be plowed in ſuch a man- 
rand ver, as to expoſe the largeſt and the moſt waeven ſurface ; 
E air: 


zecauſe thereby the drought has the eaſier acceſs to de- 


vinter I eroy the roots, and the winds have the eaſier acceſs to im- 


pro- pregnate the ſoil : The kind of plowing moſt proper is, in 
and very narrow ridges, and very broad and deep furrous; be- 
| cauſe the narrower that the ridges are, and the broader 
Aut i and deeper the furrows, the larger and more uneven is the 
aſon ſurface made. 
if it It ſhould be plowed a ſecond time early in the ſummer, 
ip the ſame kind of ridges and furrows ; but acroſs, if the 
ather ſituation of the land allows. This renders the ſurface 
nels (till more extenſive and uneven; and if in any places, 
] by the former plowing, the earth of the furrows have 
? y been turned over whole, they are broken by the croſs 


plowing, roots are better expoſed, and the air has cafier 
acceſs 

The third plowing ſhould» reverſe the firſt, turn the 
crowns into the furrows, and the furrows into the crowns. 
"oY This is better than plowing at random, without any regard 


It is to the firſt made ridges; for thereby the ſoil buried in the 
firſt made crowns, is more fully expoſed by turning them 


bout 
ateſt 
low- 


and, 
er to into furrows. 
far- Sometimes this kind of land riſes in large clods, and conti- 


mer oues in that ſituation, though expoſed for a conſiderable 
time, 


SS 


time to the influence of the?air. 'This makes an after-ploy. 
ing very difficult: And indeed, when a plowing is given 
to land in this ſituation, it ſerves little other purpoſe than 
to turn over the clods. In this caſe the heavy roller 
muſt be uſed immediately before plowing ; which in ſome 


meaſure reduces the ſoil, and renders the plowing more 
beneficial. 


If the fallow is to be dunged and ſown with wheat, and 
if the ſurface is very rough, it will not be amiſs to har. 
row and even to roll it, before the dung is laid on, and the 
land gets the laſt plowing or ſeed-furrow. The rolling 
breaks the clods, and the harrowing takes out the roots 
that remain ; and as the land is to be plowed immediately, 
the harrowing is no diſadvantage, even though all the roots 
ſhould not have been deſtroyed, I need ſcarcely obſerve, 
that this operation of harrowing or rolling, aould be 
performed immediately after a ſhower, as thereby it be- 
comes more effectual, for the purpoſes for which it is de. 
ſigned. Clods upon the ſurface, after wheat is ſown, do 
no harm ; they rather do good; they afford a ſhelter to 
the young plants during the winter, and their mouldering 
down in the ſpring, as they always do after froſt, affords 
a freſh ſupply of nouriſhment : But clods upon the ſur- 
face, before the ſeed-furrow is given, prevent the dung 
from being equally and regularly ſpread, and render i: 
difficult to plow with fuch exaCtneſs as the ſeed furroy 
requires, 

When the fallow is intended for Lincolnſhire barley, 
or even the common barley, and the ſeed to be ſown on 
the winter-furrow, it may be treated in the ſame manner 
as when for wheat. But if it is not to be dunged, or if it 
is not to receive the ſecd- furrow till the ſpring, then in 
this caſe, though the land be rough, there is no neceſſity to 
harrow before the plowing in autumn: for the rougher 
that the ſurface is, and the more clods there are on the 

land 
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und during the winter, it is kept in better order, receives 
greater benefit from the air, and is ſooner in a condition 
qr being plowed in the ſpring, The clods, however large 
or ñumerous, are diffolved by the winter froſts, and the 
land is found free and open in the ſeaſon of plowing. If 
me land requires to be early ſown, as all ſtiff foils do, and 
i is propoſed to lay on dung, it is proper to take the ad- 
vantage of the winter froſt for this operation, Even though 
the ſpring is dry, yet carriages cannot go with ſafety in 
that ſeaſon, upon this kind of land. 

When land is rich and full of the ſeeds of weeds, it ſhould 
de managed in a very different manner. It may be 
plowed cither in narrow or broad ridges, or even with- 
out making any ridges; but then it muſt be plowed 
in very narrow furrows, that ſo the mould may be broken 
as much as poſſible, the ſeeds expoſed to the air, and the 
ſap preſerved. If the weather is moiſt, and the land mel- 
low, it is not neceſſary to harrow immediately after plow- 
ing, the allowing the land to lye for ſome time after it is 
plowed, expoſes a larger quantity of the ſoil, and conſe- 
*quently, a greater number of ſeeds to the influence of the 
air; and if the ſap is not exhaled, a greater number of ſeeds 
likewiſe are thereby brought to vegetate. When the young 
plants appear, then is the time for harrowing, This ope- 
ration not only deſtroys the weeds that have appeared, but 
it likewiſe expoſes a new ſurface, and, by giving air to the 
other ſeeds, immediately produces another crop. But if 
the weather is dry, or. if the land riſes in clods, it is neceſ- 
lary to harrow immediately after the plough. This pre- 
ſerves the ſap in dry weather, and it breaks the clods, and 
thereby gives air to the ſeeds contained in them; and with- 
out ſap and air it is certain, that ſeeds will not vegetate, 
At what time the firſt furrows ſhould be given to this kind 
of fallow, and how many plowings it ſhould receive, can- 
not be determined. Theſe muſt be left to the judgement 
of the farmer, who muſt determine from circumſtances» 
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T ſhall only obſerve, that though it is a benefit to all kinds 
of fallow, to be plowed early and often, yet it is not ne. 
ceſſary to plow this kind, either ſo early or fo often as the 


other kind mentioned. 
It may be obſerved, that the method of increaſing the 


veoetable food by plowing, is different from the method of 
enlarging the vegetable paſture ; and that the method of 
deſtroying root-weeds is different from the method of de. 
ſtroying ſeed-weeds: But the way of increaſing the ye, 
getable food, is nearly the ſame with the way of deſtroying 
root-weeds, and that the way of increaſing the vegetable 
| paſture, is nearly the ſame with the way of deſtroying ſeed. 
weeds. When the deſign of fallowing is to increaſe the 
food of plants, and deſtroy root-weeds, or when it is to en- 
large the paſture of plants, and deſtroy ſeed- weeds, the way 
of managing the fallow is plain and obvious. But ſome- 
times the land is in ſuch a fituation, that in fallowing we 
mult have in our view things that require different ma- 
nagement. Thus, it may have little vegetable food, and 
at the ſame time have a ſmall paſture, or be full of ſeeds; 
or it may be full of roots, and at the ſame time be full of 
ſeeds or have a ſmall paſture, When this happens, it 1s 
neceſſary to manage the fallow at firſt, as directed for land 
that is poor and full of root-weeds. It ſhould be plowed, 
as ſoon as the drought in the ſpring comes on, in broad 
furrows and narrow ridges. In the beginning of ſummer 
it ſhould be plowed acroſs after the ſame manner: And 
after allowing it to lye for ſome time in that ſituation for 
the ſun to deſtroy the roots, and the air to impregnate the 
ſoil, it ſhould be reduced by the harrow and roller, which, 
with the aſſiſtance of a ſhower, will make all the ſeeds near 
the ſurface ſpring. After allowing time for this, it mult 
be plowed again, in as narrow furrows as poſſible, and har- 
rowed cither immediately or ſome time after, as has alrcady 


been directed, according as the fituation of the land re- 
quirs 
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quires. By the firſt two plowings, the ſoil is expoſed to 
the influence of the air, and the root-weeds are deſtroyed ; 
and, by the harrowing and rolling after the ſecond plowing, 
and by the third and the harrowings attending it, the paſ- 
ture is enlarged, and the ſeed · weeds deſtroyed. 

When the fallow is intended for wheat, it gets the ſeed- 
furrow in courſe in the ordinary ſeaſon: But if it is for 
barley or oats, it muſt be laid up in proper ridges before 
the wet ſeaſon comes on; for it would be very hurtful to 
allow it to lye all winter with the ſurface ſmooth, and the 
furrows filled up, which is the ſituation of the land after 
harrowing. Oats or winter barley may be ſown upon this 
furrow, if the land is ſtiff, but another furrow is neceflary 
for ſpring-barley, or even for oats or winter-barley, if the 
land is ſoft and mellow. 

As I have already hinted, it is impoſſible to deter- 
mine exactly the number of plowings neceſſary for fallow, 
This muſt be left to the judgment and diſcretion of the 
farmer, according to the ſituation of the land, and other 
circumſtances. I have endeavoured to aſſign a reaſon for 
each of thoſe that have been recommended. In one caſe, 
when we ſuppoſed the chief deſign of fallowing to be the 
deſtroying of ſeed-weeds, neither the ſeaſons of plowing, 
nor number of plowings, were mentioned. This muſt be 
regulated by the coming up of the weeds, When all the 
weeds, after plowing and harrowing are come up, that it 
is reaſonable to expect from the fituation of the land, then 
it ſhould be plowed again. To plow before the weeds 
come up, ſerves no purpoſe as to the deſtroying them. If 
the land is ſoft and mellow, fewer plowings are neceſſary, 
for every plowing may- be attended with more harrowings 
than one, and on land in this ſituation, harrowing has al- 
moſt the ſame effect with plowing; for it deſtroys one 
crop of weeds, and makes another ſpring. 


Perhaps 
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Perhaps ſome farmers, notwithſtanding I have left much Ia 
to their own judgment, may however think, that the parti. Cl 
cular directions | have given are to no purpoſe: I would aq | 
ſuch perſons the following queſtions : Whether fallowing i, mn 
an improvement? Whether the fallow receives any benefft w] 
from plowing ? And whether there is any difference betwixt a 
good and bad plowing? Theſe perſons muſt anſwer theſe ex 
queſtions in the affirmative, if they deſerve the name of far. cal 
mers; and, in conſequence of this, muſt not they alloy, of 
that one way of plowing the fallow, may be more benef.. Tt 
cial than another? I muſt acknowledge iadeed, that the ne. 
operations of the farmer in the management of his falloy, ot 
muſt be regulated by circumſtances, and particularly by | 
the ſeaſon; and when I give directions, I mean no more in 
than that the farmer ſhould always have ſome end in view WM i 
in his operations, and that he ſthopld promote that end as wit 
much as circumſtances allow. Bui 


In the directions which I have given for the management a 
of fallow, I have ſuppolſcd that the land is in the ſituation 


moſt proper with reſpect to the height of the ridges. It is ad 
certain, that in many parts ot Scotland, the ridges are both - 


higher raiſed, and broader, than the nature of the ſoil requi- y 
res. In the firſt part of this treatiſe, I have given ſome direc- 


tions about the altering ridges “. To thele, when ridges are 
too high raiſed, and too broad, it will be proper to attend, _ 
If this is done, it will not be found very difficult to reduce WM con 
ridges in fallowing, as much as is neceſſary, and at the ſameW ume 
time make the fallowing anſwer the other ends propoſed. * 


"Of a change of Species. 


In the ſchemes of Agriculture practiſed in Scotland, 2M feld. 
change of ſpecies is generally uſed. The advantages ari- it do 
ing from it are chicfly theſe two; a more bencficial crop alloy 
is produced, than if the ſame grain was repeated; and the muct 
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and by the change may be prepared for a more valuable- 
crop afterwards. 

Some plants require more food than others ; ſome require 
more culture than others; ſome feed near the ſurface, 
while others draw a conſiderable part of their food from 
a conſiderable depth; it may be added, that ſome plants 
exhauſt land very much of its vegetable food, while others 
take away but little, and that ſome encourage the growth 
of weeds, while the culture given to others deſtroys them. 
Theſe things make it neceſſary to give atteation to the man- 
ner in which the different crops are made to ſucceed each 
other. 

Gain is what the farmer ſhould always have in his view, 
in the way of managing his land, To raiſe the moſt valu- 
able grain that his land can carry; and to have good crops 
with the leaſt labour and expence, is the certain way to gain: 
But how to attain theſe is the difficulty. The having ſuch 
2 ſucceſſion of crops, as require the leaſt culture in pro- 
portion to their value and goodneſs, as beſt diſcourages the 
growth of weeds, and as is moſt proper to keep the land in 
good heart, ſcems to be a proper way to attain them. 

Wheat is the moſt valuable grain; But a goud crop of 
wheat is not to be expected, if it is repeated oa the ſam 
land. It requires a great deal of nouriſhment, it greatly 
exhauſts the land, upon which it grows, of its vegetable food, 
continuing near eleven months in the ground, it allows little 
time for culture, and root-weeds lying long undiſturbed are 
thereby greatly encouraged, 

Barley is the grain next in valuez A better crop of it 
may be expected than of wheat, if repeated. on the fame 
feld. It is not more than three months in the ground; 
it does not exhauſt land ſo much of its vegetable food; it 
allows time for culture; and the growth of weeds is not 
much encouraged : hence we find that, in ſome parts of 
Scotland, it was a cuſtom formerly to ſow nothing but bear 
V ol. II. No. XI. 22 2 upon 
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upon ſome fields : But then barley is a tender plant, i; , 
bad forager and a quick grower; the ſoil muſt be well re. 
duced to enable it the more eaſily to find its food; for if 


it is not well nouriſhed while young it becomes ſickly, and 
never produces a good crop though the land may contain 


plenty of vegetable food; and therefore though a good 


crop of barley does not exhauſt land ſo much ot its vege- 
table food as a good crop of wheat, yet a ſucceſſion of crop 
of barley, if the ſame culture continues to be given to the 
barley-land, may perhaps exhauſt land as much as a fuc. 
ceſſion of crops of wheat, while the culture is much more 


expenſive, But then it may be obſerved, that barley 


is a very proper grain to ſucceed wheat. As the vegeta. 
ble paſture is leſſened, and root-weeds are encouraged by 
the wheat-crop remainiog long in the ground; fo by the 
culture given to the barley-land, this vegetable paſture is a. 
gain increaſed, and theſe root-weeeds deſtroyed. 


Oats is the grain next in value to barley. Of late years 


they have become nearly of equal value“. Was it not tha 
the barley is a more uncertain crop than the oats, * 
difference would ſtill be leſs. 

The oat is a hardy plant and a good forager, and there- 
fore properly adapted to the cold northern climates and 


ſoils. Better crops of it may be expected, when repeated, 


than of wheat or barley. It does not exhauſt land ſo much 
as wheat, nor does it ſo much encourage the growth of 
root-weeds, except it is ſ»wn in the ſame ſeaſon. A very 
ordinary crop of wheat has more real ſubſtance than a good 

crop 


* The reaſon of this is obvious: The increaſe of the number 
of horſes both for luxury and improvement has increaſed the de- 
mand for oats, and the increaſe of the duties upon malt, ale, and 
ſpirits, has leſſened the demand for barley. 
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crop of oats: Beſides, the oat-land receives more benefit from 
the air in the winter ſeaſon, and leſs damage from the rain, 
than the wheat-land does. Perhaps it may be juſtly af- 
ſerted likewiſe, that the oat does not exhauſt land ſo much 
46 barley. Land ſometimes produces as great a bulk of 
oats as of any grain whatever; yet what is commonly rec- 
koned 2 good crop of oats is inferior both in bulk and quality 
to what is reckoned a good crop of barley. Betides, the culture 
given to the bartey-land enables the roots of the ba · ley to 
ſearch every part of the ſoil. For theſe reaſons it may be ex» 
pected, that a ſucceſſion of crops of oats upon the ſame field, 
may turn out to greater advantage, than a ſucceſſion of 
either wheat or barley. Agreeable to this we may obſerve, 
that it is a practice to repeat crops of oats ſucceſſively for 
ſeveral years upon ſome lands. But theſe are lands that 
are not able to carry a crop of either barley or wheat by 
the culture given the oats, and the ſcantineſs of the crop 
deters the farmer from riſking a more expenſive culture. 
t is probable indeed, that if proper culture is given this 
land, it way carry one crop of barley in place of one of 
the crops of oats ; but then the expence of the culture ne- 
ceſſary to reduce it to a proper tilth for barley, will do 
more than over-ballance all the difference of the value of 
the crops. On rich lands oats very properly ſucceed bar- 
ley, eſpecially if barley has ſucceeded wheat, The damage 
done to the land by a crop of wheat in its leſſening the ve- 
getable paſture, and encouraging the growth of weeds, is 
in ſome meaſure repaired by the frequent plowings given 
to the barley, and therefore a grain that requires little cul- 
ture very naturally ſucceeds, 

Peaſe or beans is the other grain which we make uſe of 
in Scotland in a regular fſucceſſion> Though a crop of 
peaſe is ſaid to meliorate the ſoil, yet even this grain does 
not ſucceed when repeated. Peaſe extract much of their 
food from below the ſtaple of the ſoil, where the paſture 
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is ſmall, and to which the groſſer air does not penetrate, 
After the firſt crop, therefore, they cannot receive much 
benefit from this extraordinary paſture : On this account, 
a good crop is not to be expected if frequently repeated. 
Beſides, the pea is a plant whoſe roots are eaſily looſed from 
the ground. It is this that prevents them from ſucceeding 
on land that contracts and expands much by ſudden chan. 
ges from wet to dry. Of this nature are all ſoils in which 
there is any great proportion of undiſſolved moſs. When 
land is much pulverized, the fame effect is produced in x 
certain degree; and a good crop of peaſe ſeldom fails to 
bring it to this fituation. But this it is needleſs to inſiſt 
upon, as peaſe is a grain that no farmer ever thinks to re- 
peat upon the ſame field, 

A crop of peaſe does not extract much vegetable food 
from the land. Ihe real ſubſtance of what is commonly 
reckoned a good crop of peaſe, is very little when compa- 
red with a good crop of wheat, or barley, or oats. Six 
bolls of peaſe upon ao acre is reckoned as good a crop as 
eight or nine bolls of barley or oats, or even ten bolls of 
wheat; and in a boll ot peaſe there is not that real ſub- 
ſtance that there is in a boll of any of the other grains, 
Peaſe draw a part of their nouriſhment from below the 
reach of the plough, and below the reach of the roots of 
the other grains. By covering the ſurface, they deſtroy 
the weeds and raiſe a fermentation, by which the paſture 
is enlarged. Theſe effects of a crop of peaſe point out 
their place in a ſucceſſion of different grains. They na- 
turally come in after a crop of wheat or oats. The dx 
mage done to the land by the long continuance 
of the crop of wheat, or the little culture given to 
the crop of oats, is in ſome meaſure repaired by the 
crop of peaſe; the paſture that was leſſened is enlarged, 
and the weeds that were encouraged are deſtroyed. A 


crop of peaſe is not ſo properly introduced after a crop of 
barley. 
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tarley- Barley leaves the land too well pulverized for a 
crop of peaſe; and although the peaſe ſhould ſucceed, yet 
the beneficial effects of the peaſe-crop are not ſo diſcern- 
able. 

The effects of a crop of peaſe, as they point out what 
crops they ſhould ſucceed, ſo they likewiſe point out what 
crops ſhould ſucceed them : As they in ſome degree me- 
lorate the ſoil, wheat or barley, which require much cul- 
ure, very naturally ſucceed : Oats are improper, as they are 
good foragers, and need leſs culture. 


of the different Schemes of Management in Scotland. 


There is a great variety of ſchemes of management. Tn 
ſome of theſe ſchemes fallowing is practiſed; and in ſome 
the land is never allowed to reſt. In ſome of them, almoſt 
all the kinds of grain uſed in Scotland, are made to ſucceed 
each other; and in ſome of them, very few kinds of grain 
are own, In ſome, the ſowing graſs ſeeds for hay is a part, 
and ſometimes there is an attempt to raiſe a crop of turnip 
or potatoes on the fallow. 

The arable lands in Scotland, are divided into infield 
and outfield. Formerly the infield was kept conſtantly 
in tillage, and a crop ſown every ſeaſon : Upon this land 
was laid all the dung produced by the farm. The outfield 
was in tillage and paſture alternately, commonly three 
crops of corn taken, and allowed to lye from three to fix 
years in graſs. Seldom any dung was laid upon this land ; 
ſometimes indeed, the cattle were folded upon it, and then 
four or five crops taken inſtead of three. On this land, 
oats were the only kind of grain that was ſown. 

The outfield land continues ſtill to be managed in the 
ſame manner as formerly; but, in many places, a much 
better way of managing the infield land is introduced. Ir 


is ſometimes fallowed, and ſometimes ſown with graſs-ſceds. 
By 
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By this kind of improvement, and the aſſiſtance of lime, 
marles, and other foreign manures, the outfield land! is tur. 
ned into infield. The different ſchemes of management 
upon the infield land, are what I propoſe AY to exa. 
mine. 

The ſcheme of management upon the outfield land ſeems 
very. proper, and is not capable of improvement, except 
the ſoil itſelf is improved. The land is poor: The taking 
more than three crops would not anſwer the expence of 
management; and the taking theſe three is more advanta. 
geous than the allowing the land to lye always in graſs, and 
the allowing it to lye ſome years in graſs is neceſſary, that it 
may recover after being exhauſted by the crops, and that the 


quickening graſs, —— by the tillage, may be de- 


ſtroyed®. 


Of the Scheme in which Wheat is ſucceeded by Barley, Oats, 
and Peaſe, in their order, without a Fallow, 


Was this treatiſe by accident to tall into the hands of 
a farmer upon the continent, or even of a farmer in one 
of the counties of England, where agriculture is ſuppoſed 
to be brought to the greateſt perfection, it would not be 
an caſy matter to make any of them believe, that land in 
Scotland continued to be croped in this manner, and that 
the crops continued to be worth the expence of ſeed and 
labour. Yet it is a truth well known, that this was the 
ſcheme of management in ſeveral places upon the infield 
land ; and even, without the benefit of eng, the crops 
were not deſpicable. 

It is not my deſign to recommend this practice: All that 
I propoſe is, to ſhow the reaſons for the ſucceſſion of crops 
in the order mentioned. | 


Wheat, as has beed already obſerved, continues long on 
| | the 
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the ground: By this the vegetable paſture is leſſened, the 
growth and increaſe of weeds are encouraged. Wheat re- 
quires much nouriſhment z hence, by a crop of this grain, 
the land is much impoveriſhed. Now, the culture given 


ſeems to the crop of barley that fallows, in ſome meaſure repairs 
xcept theſe damages done by the crop of wheat. The wheat is 
aking early reaped; and the firſt plowing for the barley, given 
ce of before the dry ſeaſon is over, deſtroys the roots of the 


weeds, and covers the ſtubble. The land being plowed 
dry, riſes in clods, by which a large ſurface is expoſed to 
the influence of the air, and a ſupply of vegetable food ac- 
quired ; and, what is likeways of great importance, the 
land is expoſed to the winter froſt, and the paſture en- 
arged. Hence it was the univerſal practice of the per- 
ſons that proſecuted this ſcheme, to begin their plowing 
by fallowing the bear-land, (which is the name that this 
plowing gets,) even in the time of harveſt, and ſometimes 
before the wheat-crop was carried from off the ground. 
By the ſecond plowing in the ſpring, called ſtearing the 
bear-land, when done with judgment, the paſture is fur- 
ther enlarged ; and, by expoſing a new ſurface, a further 
ſupply of vegetable food is acquired: And, when this plow- 
ing is fallowed by a harrowing, the ſceds of weeds are en- 
couraged to vegetate. 

The ſeed-furrow deſtroys theſe weeds, and further en- 
larges the vegerable paſture. 'Thus it appears, that a crop 
of barley, when the land is cultivated in this manner, is 
rery proper to ſucceed a crop of wheat. 

A crop of oats as naturally ſucceeds a crop of barley, as 
1 crop of harley ſucceeds a crop of wheat. The culture 
given to the barley-crop, makes the foil ſoft and mellow, 
and in ſome meaſure deſtroys weeds, This grain therefore 
may be followed by another that requires leſs culture than 
the barley, and gives greater encouragement to weeds; 
ſuch 
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ſuch are the oats. They require leſs culture than the bar. 
ley: The land deſigned for them, ſeldom receives more 
than one plowing, and yet good crops are often reaped. 
Oats therefore after barley, offer the farmer a valuable crop 
at a ſmall expence. 

A crop of peaſe, as naturally follows a crop of oats, 
as a crop of oats follows a crop of barley. By the little 


culture given to the oats, and the length of time that the 


crop is on the ground, the land is exhauſted ; by the land 
continuing long untouched, the growth of weeds is encoy- 
raged, and the paſture leſſened. A crop therefore ſhould 
follow the oats that repairs theſe damages. Tuis is dene 


by a crop of peaſe. Peaſe require little nouriſhment ; they Þ 


mellow the ſoil hardened by reaſon of the little culture gi. 
ven to the oats, and their continuing ſo long on the ground: 
and they deſtroy the weeds, which were encouraged by 
that crop. And the peaſe having thus mellowed, cleaned, 
and prepared the ſoil, are very naturally followed by wheat, 

In this ſcheme of management, there is no fixed crop 
to which the dung is applied. Sometimes to the peaſe, 
ſometimes to the wheat, and ſometimes to the barley, 


It is not poſſible for the farmer, except in ſome very 


particular ſituations, to procure as much dung as is 
ſufficient for one of the four grains which he ſows, and 
therefore he can have no regular or ſtated way of applying 
the dung. The only rule which he has, and which indecd 
is not a bad one, is to dung the land that ſeems to need it 


moſt, without any regard to particular crops. However 
in a farm managed in this manner, there muſt always be 


ſuch a quantity of the land in bad order, as to make it dit 
ficult for the farmer to determine where he ſhall apply the 


dung, unleſs he has laid down ſome ſcheme, upon which 


he is to proceed: And it is probable, hat, by a proper ma- 
nagement of the dung, the ſame quantity may have a bes- 


ter effect, and the land be kept in better order. 
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As wheat is the moſt valuable grain, it may poſſibly 
he alledged, that it deſerves the greateſt attention and beſt 
culture; and therefore, that the dung ought to be applied 
to it. When land is much wore out, it is certain that a 
good crop of wheat is not to be expected without dung; and 
therefore, when the farmer, notwithiianding the ſituation 
of the land, ſtill perſiſts in his ſcheme of ſowing wheat, 
then indeed dung ſeems to be abſolutely neceſſary. But 
there are ſome diſadvantages and inconventences that at- 
tend the applying the dung to the wheat-crop, which I muſt 
take notice of. It crowds too much work immediately 
after harveſt, and either occaſions the plowing of the bar- 
ier · land to be delayed, or renders the ſowing of the wheat 
ſelf too late. It does more, it delays, in conſequence 
of theſe, the plowing of the oat-land, and turns the cat- 


ne and ſervants idle, if there ſhould be froſt in the winter 


But this is not all ; 
If, in conſequence of a bad crop of peaſe, the quickening- 


to prevent the plows from going. 


graſs has increaſed greatly, as is frequently the caſe, then 
the dung applyed to the wheat-crop, unleſs it makes it ſo 
ſtrong and rich as to lodge, encourages this graſs; and 
this, tho? the wheat-crop may be tolerable, muſt endanger 
the crop of barley that follows. I would therefore adviſe 
the farmer who follows this ſcheme of ſowing wheat always 
after peaſe, that, when the peale crop fails, and diſcovers to 
him the abſolute neceſſity of applying dung to the wheat, 
that he plow down the peaſe ; or, if he cannot convenient- 
ly ſpare the ſtraw, that he mow them immediately before 
harveſt. By this means, it will be in his power to give 
bis wheat - land two plowings if he pleaſes, and to dung it 
without being obliged to delay any of the neceſſary work 


after the harveſt, and thereby he will remove almoſt all 
the iuconveniences that aitend the applying dung «io the 
wheat. 

When the land is naturally very rich, as all land ought to 
| Vol. II. No. XI. 
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be, that the farmer pretends to manage in this manner, 
and conſequently very much infeſted with weeds, the ap- 
plying the dung to the peaſe crop is very proper. By 
this a good crop of peaſe is ſecured, and by a good crop 
of peaſe the weeds are deſtroyed, and the land is mellowed, 
and properly prepared for wheat, ſo that a tolerable crop 
of it may be expected likewiſe, But when the land is proper 
in its nature for peaſe, and ſeldom fails to produce a good 
crop, this, in ſome meaſure, ſecures the crop of wheat; 
and therefore in this caſe, it is beſt to apply the dung to 
one of the other crops. 

Barley isa crop to which the dung may be applyed very 
properly when the land is of ſuch a nature as to allow i; 
to be laid on with ſafety : But if it is ſtiff or wet, unleſs 
when there is froſt in winter, or the ſpring remarkably 
dry, carts cannot go upon it without great danger. Theſz 
circumſtances ſhould be attended to by the farmer, and, 
from them, he will be able to judge to which of theſe 
crops he can apply the dung with the greateſt fucceſs. 

Though I have inſiſted upon this ſcheme of management, 
yet it muſt appear to every intelligent farmer to be a bad 
one. Ir is impoſſible by it, without having dung at com- 
mand, to keep the land in good heart for many years, and 
though the land ſhould continue rich, yet ſuch encourage- 
ment is given to weeds, that they muſt annually rob. the 
crop of corn, of a great part of its nouriſhment. Beſides, 
in this ſcheme, there is not a proper ſucceſſion of labour, 
There is indeed a proper enough ſucceſſion from the har- 
veſt to the end of the ſeed-time. Immediately after the 
wheat crop is cut down, the barley land is fallowed ; 
to this ſucceeds the plowing of the land for wheat. 
After the wheat-ſeed is finiſhed, ſuch of the oat-land may 
be plowed is needs moſt to be mellowed by the winter- 
froſt, If the plowing is ſtopped by the ſeverity of the froſt, 
the dung may be laid on, whether it is intended for barley 
or peaſe, When the froſt is gone, the remaining part 
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of the oat - land is plowed, or the land for peaſe, according 
as circumſtances require. When the peaſe and oat-ſced 
are finiſhed, the barley-land gets the ſecond or ſtearing 
furrow, as it is called, and to this the ſeed-furrow ſucceeds, 
which laſt operation may be continued till near the end 
of May. If the dung intended for the barley, has not 
been laid on during the winter, the ſituation of the land 


-muſt determine at what time afterwards, whether before 


or after the ſteering furrow ; it is the ſame thing which of 
them is done as to the ſucceſſion of the labour. Thus far 
there is a proper ſucceſſion ; but from the finiſhing of the 
barley-ſeed to the beginning of leading in the corn, there 
is little employment: and indeed in the laſt age through 
the whole ſummer, the farmer had no employment for 
his ſervants and cattle, but cutting thiſtles and driving a 
few neceſſary carriages. 


If the Scheme in which Wheat is ſucceeded by Barley, Oats, 
and Peaſe, in their order, with a Fallow. 


if land is very rich, and produces a great deal of dung, 
or if it lies in the neighbourhood of a city from whence 
dung may be carried, and at the ſame time is fo dry ſitu- 
ated as to receive the full benefit of plowing, it may be 
managed in the manner mentioned in the preceeding chap- 
ter, and produce tolerable crops. But, however, from 
what has been ſaid in the chapter of fallowing, it muſt ap- 
pear that this operation mult be an improvement to every 
ſoil; and indeed, from experience, it is found to be ſo. 
Beſides its being an improvement, fallowing tends to the 
economy of the farm, a part of the land is plowed, and 
a part of the dung carried out in the ſummer ſeaſon, and 
conſequently leſs to do in the winter ; and what ought 
not to be forgotten, when there is fallow, foreign manures, 
ſuch as lime or marles, can be more conveniently applied. 


The point which falls naturally to be conſidered here, 
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is the particular advantage of fallowing according to its 
place in the ſucceſſion of the crops, in the order already 
mentioned. The place into which the fallowing is com- 
moniy introduced, is betwixt the wheat and the barley, 
The land exhauſted by the wheat-crop is recavered, and 
the weeds encouraged by that crop are deſtroyed by the 
fallow ; and thus it is brought to a proper fituation for 
the barley-crop ; eſpecially if ano + is laid upon the falloy, 
as 15 commonly done, 

The only objection that occurs to me againſt this prac- 
tice is, that leaſt attention is given to the wheat-crop, which 
is always conſidered as the moſt valuable. When the 
the wheat-crop is immediately before the fallow, the foil 
is in a worſe ſituation for it than for any of the others. 
But, io anſwer to this, it need only be obſerved, that it is 
very difficult to make any ſatisfying calculation of things 
of this kind, If a farm is ſituated in a country where there 
is little demand for any grain except wheat, then a par- 
ticular attention is to be given to the culture of it above 
any other grain, But this is not the caſe in any part 
of Scotland; there is commonly as great a demand for 
the other grains as for wheat, at leaſt for barley and oats; 
and therefore theſe have as certain and fixed a value as 
wheat has; and, in every ſcheme of management, as much 
attention ought to be given to the crops. 

If we conſider the fallow with reſpect to the whole crops, 
we will obſerve that the wheat does moſt hurt, by being 
placed next to the fallow. We may very juſtly ſuppoſe, 
that weeds are always upon the increaſe from one fallow 
to another. Now, if the wheat is immediately after the 
_ fallow, the weeds make quicker progreſs at firſt, than 
if the barley is in that place ; and therefore the wheat mult 
do more harm to the other crops by being before them, 
than they do to the wheat by being before it. | 

Although fallowing is now become a general practice 


in many places, yet there arc but few perſons that regularly 
fallow 
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talow every fifth year. Thoſe who do ſo, and ſollow 
he order of ſucceſſion already mentioned, always place the 
fallow betwixt the wheat and barley. It cannot properly 
be introduced in any other place: Not betwixt the barley 
and oats; for the barley receives an extraordinary culture, 
and the oats require but little: Not betwixt the oats and 
peaſe, for the peaſe require no more culture than the oats, 
and in ſome degree of themſelves meliorate the ſoil z and 
not betwixt the peaſe and wheat, for it the peaſe- crop is 
good, the land is thereby tolerably well prepared for cheat. 

In many places where fallowing is practiſed, land is fal- 
lowed only once in ſeven, eight, or nine years. In this 
caſe, the fallow may be properly introduced in a different 
manner, and yet the ſame ſucceſſion obſerved, at leaſt, 
{or the firſt four crops. When more crops than four are 
© be taken, wheat may be ſown after the fallow and the 
other crops in their order; but it is improper to ſtop im- 
mediately after one rotation, becauſe the laſt of the ſuc- 
ceſlion is peaſe. The kind of crops that thould follow, de- 
yends upon the ſituation of the land, and the number in- 
tended by the farmer. before he fallows again. If he pro- 
poſes to take four, then the wheat muſt be omitted ; af- 
ter the fi ſt crop of peaſe, barley muſt follqw, and the others 
in their order ending with wheat. If he intends to take 
three crops, and the land is in good order, he may take 
the three next in rotation, wheat, barley, and oats. If 
the land is not in good order, and yet the ſituation of the 
farm makes it neceſſary that three crops be taken before 
the fallow, then it will be proper to change the order of 
the ſucceſſion, and take barley, peaſe and wheat. Theſe 
three are not ſo ſevere as the others, for there is a crop 
of peaſe in this caſe in place of a crop of oats in the other. 
f he propoſes only to take two crops after the firſt rota- 
tion, thoſe that fall naturally are barley and oats; and if 
only one, then it may be either wheat or barley, Thus, 


f the farmer takes eight crops after the fallow, he has two 
3 
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of each grain, beginning and ending with wheat ; 1; he 
takes ſeven, he has either one of peaſe or of Oats, and 
two of the others, as he thinks his land in good or bad 
order: If he takes fix, then he has one of wheat and one 
of peaſe, and two of barley, and two of oats: And if he 
takes only fave, he has two of wheat, or two of barley, and 
one of the others. 

In all the above caſes, we have ſuppoſed that the farmer 
introduces his fallow immediately before the wheat, and 
that this obliges him, in obſerving the order of ſucceſſion 
mentioned, to take more than four crops, before he al. 
lows again. Sometimes the farmer, when he introduces 
his fallow immediately before the barley, though he can 
very properly introduce it again after four crops, yet thinks | 
it proper to take more than four. If he chooſes to take 
eight, he takes two rotations in the order mentioned, and 
thus has two crops of each grain beginning with barley, 
and ending with wheat. If he chooſes ſeven, he omits the 
oats in the ſecond rotation, or he omits the wheat, and 
changes the order; after the firſt crop of wheat, takes 
peaſe, barley, and oats. If he chooſes fix, goes on in the 
order, and ſtops after the ſecond crop of oats, and has 
only one crop of wheat and one of peaſe;. or after the 
firſt rotation, alters the order, and takes peaſe and wheat, 
or peaſe and barley. In this order of ſucceflion, the far- 
mer ſeldom takes five crops, either contents himſelf with 
four, or takes more than five. 

It will naturally be remarked, that, in none of the above 
ſchemes, we ſuppoſe the fallow to be introduced immedi- 
ately after peaſe or barley. When land is in bad order, 
whatever crop it has carried laſt, it ſhould certainly be 
fallowed, and this is agreeable to the practice of ſome 
farmers; but when they do this, it is commonly when 
theſe crops have not ſucceeded ſo well as they expected; 


and therefore this is not to be received into a general 
aſcheme 
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heme. In theſe ſchemes mentioned, every crop is ex- 
pected to be good for the nature and ſituation of the ſoil, 
1nd when they are ſo, after à crop of peaſe or bdrley, 
mother good crop may be expected; for peaſe are ſup- 

ſed to meliorate the ſoil, and the culture given to the 
harley is of uſe, not only to that crop, but alſo to the one 
that follows; and therefore to fallow after any of theſe 
crops is either, in ſome meaſure, to loſe the melioration 
given to land by the peaſe-crop, or part of the advan- 
age ariſing from the culture given to the barley. 

Perhaps it may be expected, that we ſhould be more par- 
ticular in inquiring into which of the two places menti- 
oned the fallow ſhould be introduced, whether immedi- 
ately before the wheat or before the barley. 

It has already been obſerved, that wheat is the principal 
and moſt valuable grain, and requires the higheſt culture. 
This is a reaſon for ſowing this grain immediately after 
the fallow. It has been obſerved likewiſe, that wheat ex- 
hauſts the land moſt, and gives the greateſt encouragement 
tothe growth of weeds, This is a reaſon for ſowing the 
barley immediately after the fallow. Whether the one or 
the other of theſe reaſons ſhould prevail, depends upon cir- 
cumſtances. If there is a more certain market for wheat 
than for the other grains, and the land from its ſituatibn 
not very apt to run into quickening graſs, and other weeds 
of the ſame kind, then wheat may be ſown; but if the 
market for the other grains is as certain as for wheat, and 
the land infeſted with weeds, then the barley ſhould: be 
preferred. But ſuppoſing that the value of an equal num- 
ber of crops in both ways are equal; in this caſe, barley 
after the fallow ſhould be preferred likewiſe ; becauſe, by 
this method, leſs labour is required. The barley after 
the fallow, requires no more plowings than the wheat af- 
ter the fallow ; but the barley when after wheat requires 
three plowings, whereas wheat after peaſe receives but one. 
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FARMERS KAL END AR. 


OCTOBER. 


Hiring Farms. 


HIS is the month for hiring and ſtocking farms, 
and moving from one to another. Upon fuch oc. 
caſions, the farmer ſhould have all his ſenſes about him: 


he ſhould be equally clear-fighted to all the advantages of 


a farm, and all the diſadvantages, that he may be able to 
draw a balance between them, and compare that balance 
with the rent demanded, Let him remember, that he muſt 
equally diſcard a too ſolicitous prudence, which doubts 
every benefit, and a too Caring courage, which over. look 
or leſſens real evils. It muſt be open to almoſt every per: 
ſon's obſervation, that the common farmers loſe themſelves 
very much in deliberating concerning a farm: they hate 
ſa many miſtaken rules of judging, that we very often ſez 
them reject farms that, ſoon after, prove the fortunes of 
ſuch as hire them: they are very apt to take one falſe 
guide in particular, the ſucceſs of the laſt tenant, IF a 
man makes a good deal of money on a farm, or leaves it 
for a much larger, numbers will immediately apply with 
great eagerneſs to get it, almoſt without viewing ; but, it 
4 tenant or two breaks, or is poor on a farm, moſt of the 
neighbours conſider little further ; they attribute all to the 
land, and avoid it, under a ſtrong idea, that, without 
fall of rent, no money can be made on it. All theſe no 
tions are abſolute abſurdities; for the management 0! 
various farmers is ſo eſſentially different, that ſucceſs de 
pends very little on rent. A farmer, with a proper fur 
| 1 7 
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of money io his pocket, hires a farm, and thrives on it; 

another, with an hundred pounds leſs, hires it, and ſtarves. 
p Two farmers of the ſame ſubſtance : one manages his land 
with ſpirit, makes all the manure he can, ſells no ſtraw, 
does not croſs- crop his fields, drains them, and keeps his 
fences in good order; he grows rich. The other, a flo- 
ven in theſe particulars, falls into poverty on the ſame 
land. Theſe are the circumſtances, that make one man 
rich, and another poor; very ſeldom rent: and turely it 
muſt be apparent, that ſucceeding occupiers judging of 
the reſpeRtive farms by the different lucceſs of theſe tarm- 
ers, is the taking as blind a guide as they can poſſibly fix 
on. 

Let the farmer, that is debating whether he ſhould 
hire a farm that is offered him, examine the foil well, to 
de able to determine its nature, the ſtiffueſs, moiſture, ex- 
poſure, levelneſs, ſlope, ſtoneyneſs; what draining, ma- 
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nuriag, fencing, &c. &c. will be wanting; let him ſee to 
the roads, diſtance of market, prices of commodities, la- 
dour, &c. let him fully acquaint himſelf with the ſtate of 


tythes or gathering; if the latter, let him at once reject 
the farm, He ſhould know the poor rates, attznd to the 


compactneſs of the fields, and conſider well the covenants 
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relative to the croping them; for many ſuch are ex- 
tremely detrimental to a good conduct of the land. 

One general rule in hising a farm ſhould never be for- 
gotten: fix on good land, and you can ſcarcely pay too 
much for it; but, for poor foils, the leaſt rent is too high 
io be conſiſtent with profit. By por ſeils, however, are 
not to be underſtood fur as have a command of laſting 
manures, that work great improvements, nor waſte lands 


that, under that falſe denomination, are often found the 
richeſt of all. 


The mellow, rich, putrid, crumbling clays, or rather 


clayey loams, arc of all ſoiis the moſt profitable: ſuch as 
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will admit tillage ſoon after rain, and do not bake on hot 
gleams of fun coming after heavy rains, when fine 
harrowed ; ſuch land is better worth twenty-five ſhillings 
an acre, than many ſoils deſerve a ſhilling. 

Another matter of great import, in the hiring a farm, is 
the taking no larger a one, than the ſum of money a man 
can command will ſtock properly. A common fault a. 
mong farmers is the hiring too much land for their mo- 
ney : they are extremely eager to farm as much as poſlible : 
the certain conſequence of which is the condutting the 
ſoil in a flovenly, imperfect manner. A farmer ſhould 
never deſiſt from any work, which he knows to be right, 
from a want of money; and he can only prevent ſuch a 
fituation, by hiring no more land than he can manage ig 
a maſterly manner: For let any of them conſider the dif- 
ference berween good and bad huſbandry in all its bran: 
ches, between the loſs of one, and the certain gain of the 
other. Making a proper uſe of natural manures, ſuch 
as marles, clay, chalk, &c. is never done but by farmers 
that have plenty of money in their pockets. In the neigh- 
bourhood of great cities and towns, variety of manures 
are to be had, in ſome places cheap; but, if the farmers 
have not money, how are they to make uſe of ſuch ad- 
vantages ? For theſe, and many other reaſons, a farmer 
ſhould never think of venturing on a tract of land, which 
he ca not abſolutely command ; that is, farm as ſcems bet 
to him. | 

Servants. 

This is the time that farming ſervants are chiefly hired, 
and the attentive cultivator ſhould conſider well, before 
he determines on the number or the quality of his ſer- 
vants; for it is no unimportant or trifling part of his bu- 
ſineſs to conduct this matter in a proper manner, and 


with a due eye to the nature of his farm. A conſiderable 
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buſineſs requires the employment of a bailiff;* and, as 
ſuch a ſervant may have material effects on the conduct 
of a buſineſs, it is always right in a farmer to conſider the 
nature of his own caſe well, | | 

If his farm is extremely large, if his culture is very com- 
plex, occaſioning as much buſineſs on one acre as my 
or, if he is abſent a conſiderable part of the year ; in the c 
circumſtances, the employment of a bailiff s abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; but there are ſo many ſorts of bailiffs, that a man 
may qualify the meaſure almoſt into that of hiring a com- 
mon ſervant. A working bailiff is but a ſtep above a com- 
mon head-man, anſwers extremely well for a ſmall buſi- 
neſs; but, in a large or complex one, will not anſwer. In 
ſuch a farm, his buſineis is co be perpetually on the watch 
on all the people, of whatever ſort, employed : conſequent- 
ly, he muſt not work, which confines him to one place, 
but employ himſelf totally in moving from one ſer of work- 
men to another : Inſtead of rr * his buſineſs 
rs labour as they ought. | 
: — —— employment renders it neceſſary, that he 
ſhould be of a rank ſomething above the beſt ſort - 4 
vants and workmen; for, if one from that claſs has : a 
command given him, he will not be obeyed as he _ T : 
a bailiff ſhould ever preſerve a due authority = a = 
people employed; and, for this purpoſe, his ma R wou 
find it very uſeful to allow him to bire his own ſervants - . 
labourers z or, at leait, to give him liberty to = * 
them away when- ever he pleaſed. The great uſe o — 
train of conduct is, the farmer's having only one = 
to deal with. Suppoſe he chuſes * 9 1 = 

ither in quantity ab 

* * pl far 4. willing to ſecond his vicws, 


3 ants and la- 
who does nothing himſelf, than common = bourers, 


* In Scotland we call him a Grieys. 
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bourers, whoſe labour effects the whole. In that caſe, and 
all others, a farmer ſhould give his orders to the bailif, 
not the men. Let him order ſuch and ſuch fields to be 
plowed four inches deeper than common, or all his 
ploughs, for a time, to plow each half an acre a day more 
than common : never let him give ſuch orders to the ploy. 
men, but to the bailiff, Such an upper ſervant will not 
be able to ſee the execution of ſuch orders, unleſs he has 
authority to turn away all offenders on the ſpot, and hire 
others that are more complying. And there is great 
reaſon to think, that a bailiff of that nature will be able 
to get more work done than any maſter in his own per. 
ſon, unleſs he is one that works with his men. 

As to other ſervants, the principal is the plowmen; 
for on them depends, in a good meaſure, the ſucceſs of 
all the crops. In a large buſineſs, it will be very difficult 
to have all good hands: but a man ſhould aim at it as 
much as poſhble : for a bad plowman, commonly ſo called 
in the country, makes very indifferent work, but ſkims 
over the land in an irregular manner, and rie balks half 
he goes over. But let me remark, that the men, who have 
in general the reputation of being good plowmen, com- 
monly found it on ſtraight or level plowing ; both which 
are exccllent ingredients, and abſolutely neceſſary ; but 
depth ſhould alſo be conſidered. In ſome ſoils, if a man 
comes after a bad plowing farmer, he may new-manure 
all his land by plowing a few inches deeper than common; 
but moſt plowmen have an averſion to plowing deep; nor 
can you ever depend on its being done, if you do not, or 
your bailiff, watch them perputually, and infiſt, in the 
moſt peren ptory manner, on what you require being exe- 
cuted. This is one of the points, in which, if you keep 
a bailiff, you muſt give him your particular orders, and 
ook to him for the general obedience of all the men, al. 


lowing him to turn away thoſe that difobey his commands: 
and 


. 


and do not forget, that this is an object (deep plowing) 
that cannot be too much attended to on many ſoils. 

If no bailiff is kept, you muſt be much more attentive 
in the hiring your plowmen; to chuſe ſuch as will pro- 
bably be induced to obey your orders, without that round 
of murmuring and complaints ſo often heard from theſe 
people: it you do not get docile people, you will find 
great difficulty in having your land managed in the man- 
ner you Bike beſt. Shepherds, hog-herds, cow-herds, driv- 
ing · boys, and all other ſervants, are now hired ; and, as 
characters are ſcarcely ever given among farmers, it much 
depends on your quick judging of the accounts the fel- 
lows give of themſelves; and, perhaps, their phyſiogno- 
my may be of ſome ule, 


Farm Tard. 


This being the laſt month that catile will either be in 
the fields, or fed on green meat at home, the farm-yard 
{ould now be in perfect order to receive them. For di- 
reCtions as to the Farm-yard, fee our Vol. I. p, 125. 


The Teams. 


About the latter end of this month, the horſes muſt be 
put to dry meat ; that is, hay, oats, and chaff, Here be- 
gins the great expence of horſes ; for they muſt be fed at 
a conſiderable coſt, or they will fall off in fleſh, ſo as to 
be able to do but little work. The beſt of hay ſhould be 
given them, and as much of it as they can eat; alſo as 
much chaff as they can like : that ariſing trom the crop, 
if there is enough of it; it not, ſtraw and hay cut into 
chaff; as to oats, if the horſes are worked as conſtantly 
as they ought, they ſhould be allowed two buſhels per 
horſe per week, which will be no more than ſufficient to 


keep them in good heart, and make amends for the loſs 
of 
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of lucern; with this food they may be hard worked en 
day throughout winter, | 
But this ſyſtem of feeding is expenſive, and there i 2 
way to leſſen the coſt greatly, which is ſubſtituting (carrots 
inſtead of oats, or, at leaſt, inſtead of the greateſt part of 
the, oats. It will anſwer extremely well to give two 
buſhels of carrots for one of oats : for inflance ; inſtead 
of a quarter of oats to four horſes, to give them two buſh. 
els only, and twelve of carrots. The proper manner of 
giving them, is to waſh them quite clean when uſed, and 
then to chop them in pieces, and put them into the manger 
with plenty of chaff: they will keep the horſes in as nal 
heart as oats, and upon an average, in much better health, 
If you apply the thief of your carrot crop to other pur. 
poles, {till you ſhould determine to allow a ſmall quantity 
weekly to all your horſes, for the mere purpoſe of keeping 
them in good health, 
The ox teams ſhould be kept on ſtraw and cabbages, and 
in default of the latter, on turnips ; but cabbages are much 
ſuperior, Let them have good barley or oat ſtraw always 
in their racks, and allow them about fifty pounds of cab- 
bages each per diem, if they are large beaſts; When you 
work them very hard, change the ſtraw for hay. The 
vaſt ſaving of uſing oxen ini ead of horſes, lies in the win- 
ter food: an ox, with ths management, will do abun- 
dance of work ; but a borſe could not be ſo managed at 
all. 
Lay it down as a rule to keep both conſtantly at work: 
- there is not in the range of your buſineſs, eſpecially if 
moſt of your farm be arable, an object that requires more 
attention, or one which, neglected, will make you ſuffer 
more ſeverely. It is the cuſtom of ſome farmers 
to feed their horſes variouſly, proportioned to their work, 
giving them no corn when thcy do not work, and 
many of them only ſtraw ; but this is a bad way : fora 


Norſe that is not always kept well, cannot perform much 
: | work 


ery 
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ork when it is wanted: the beſt way is ever to feed them 
rery well, and keep them conſtantly at hard work. 


Cows. 


The dairy of cows are now to be taken into the farm- 
nad, where their food muſt vary according to their ſtate + 
the dry one muſt be put altogether to hay, and thoſe in 
full milk, in another yard, to cabbages, which it is abſo- 
lutely aſſerted, on experience, will give no diſagreeable 
taſte to the milk; but they mult have good ſtraw given 
with them. Loung cattle ſhould be put with the cows 
in milk, as they cannot be kept too well. On no account, 
let any of theſe cattle out of the yards; they only puach 
and damage the grafs fields, and loſe fleſh in worrying 


after a few mouthfuls of grals. 
Fatting Beaſts. 


This is the proper time to take the large fatting oxen, 
ab that have had the ſummer's graſs, and put them to tur- 
nips, cabbages or carrots : turnips with hay will do; but 


oy not near ſo well as cabbages or carrots : both which will fat 
FH 2 large ox as well as any food in the world. You may ei- 
dun ther ſtall-feed them under cover, or let them be looſe in 
da; MW * ſtraw- yard, weil littered in either caſe; and, if the lat- 
ter, they ſhould have open ſheds to retire under at pleaſure. 
rk: This faves abundance of labour; for, if the beaſt is 
y if ſtall-fed, he will not thrive well, unleſs he is kept quite 
ore clean; and they dung and ſtale ſo much in fatting on any 
iffer of theſe foods, that the quantity of litter they ſoil is fur- 
ners priſing. 
Ik, This is alſo the month for purchaſing lean beaſts of the 
and ſmaller ſort, for fatting totally on the ſame articles of 


Ir 2 food, particularly turnips and cabbages. In the months 
0 of 
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of October, November, December, January, February, 
March, and April, they will become as fat as their ſize 
will admit; that is profitably ſo for ſelling to the butcher. 
It is this plan of appropriating the turnips and cabbages 
of a farm to fatiing beaſts throughout the winter, ia 2 
well · littered farm- yard, that converts the ſtraw, fern, ſtub. 
ble, &c. into mountains of dung, and improves the land 
more than any other method whatever. 


| Hogs. 


Now alſo put your full-grown hogs to fat: a buſineſs as 
profitable, particularly in reſpect to the improvement of a 
farm by dung, as any that can be underraken. In this 
matter, a farmer (unleſs the price of cora is very low) 
may take ſome trouble, and yet make no great profit; but 
I do not conceive, that profit on the hogs can be his view. 
If he gets the market price for his peaſe, barley, beang, 
buck-wheat, &c. and faves carriage upon them, at the ſame- 
time getting a fair price for his ſwine lean ; he certainly 
makes a conſiderable profit upon the whole tranſaction, 
though not an immediate one, as the mere fattener of 
| hogs : but, what is of much greater conſequence, is the 
raiſing of rich and moſt valuable manure, much better than 


can be gained by any other means at home; for hog dung 


far exceeds that of any other cattle. Upon theſe general 
principles, which I apprehend are fo juſt, that nobody can 
contradict them cn experience, it is not only expedient 
to tat the hogs bred on the farm, but alſo to purchaſe others 
lean, as many as are necefſiry for the conſumption of the 


peaſe, beans, barley, and buck-wheat of a farm. I ſpeak. 


of ſmall farms and middling ones; not very large ones on 
a barley ſoil, where that grain is the principal crop. And 
further, carrots and potatoes are roots that will fat a hog 

nearly 


SE + 1 


nearly as well as any grain, and at the ſame time to vaſtly 
greater profit than any corn or pulſe; tor the product of 
them is ſo very conſiderable, that one acre of land, fo ap- 
plied, will go further in fattening ſwine, than many acres of 
the beſt grain. Let therefore the induſtrious huſbandman 


every year plant a field of potatoes or carrots for fattening 


hogs, which will do it to great profit, merely on the * 
but much more ſo conſequentially in dung. 


Sheep. 


October is a proper time for buying in wethers in pretty 
tolerable order for fattening on turnips and cabbages, 
which is a very profitable application of the crops. If the 
land is very dry, it will be adviſeable to herdle off parts of 
the field, and give them to the ſheep ſucceſſively ; but, it 
the ſoil is at all wet, they muſt be given on a dry graſs 
field. In either way, you work a very great improvement 
of the land, either of the field in which they grow, or of 
the graſs one, in which you feed them, Keep theſe we- 
chers fatting untill April or May, when mutton ſells vetrer 
than at any other time. This cannot be done on turnips ; 
but on cabbages it is every day practiſed. 


Manure Crafs. 


This, as well as the precceding month, is an excellent 
ſeaſon for ſpreading manure on grals lands, nor ſhould it 


be deferred later. In ſome counties, it is an article in che 


generality of leaſes, that all the dung of a farm ſhall be 
ſpread on the graſs : but ſuch covenants are totally con- 
trary to the ſpirit of good huſb.ndry. In the ſame idea 
is the obliging the farmers to lay a certain number of 
chaldrons of lime per acre on their arable land, to ſerve 
in lieu of dung. I will venture to aſſert, that all this is 


moſt execrable management, that it is a remnant of the 
Vol. II. No. XI. Cccc | ſame 
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ſame barbariſm as making horſes draw by their tails, Lime 
according to the beſt chemiſts, is no manure, but a i 
forcer : where it meets with fertility to work upon, it for. 
ces the land to yield it for the nouriſhment of plants; but, 
where little ſuch nouriſhment is to be found, it is miſchie. 
vous, as it forces the ſoil beyond its powers, and leaves i: 
a caput mortuum, until enlivened again with dung, or en- 
riched by other means. Hence the propriety of liming 
ſuch lands, whoſe nature or management prevent the ey. 
hauſting them of their fertility ; but thoſe, which can ea. 
fily be hurt by improper management, ſhould never be limed. 

The above-mentioned covenants, therefore, are diame- 
trically oppoſite to common-ſenle ; obliging the farmer; 
to dung their graſs, and lime their arable, is a condutt that 
| tends to the utter ruin of the latter; for arable land. is 
eaſily exhauſted with the beſt management. What there. 
fore muſt it be with conſtant forcing by lime, and no dung ? 
This ſyſtem can only have ariſen from ignorance of the 
qualities of lime. It is called a manure: theſe landlords 
have conſulted the name alone, and ranked it with dung; 
whereas there cannot be two ſubſtances more unlike. 
Laying lime on graſs land is very allowable, and a proper 
manure; for old turf is always rich: the ſurface of roots 
is like a dung-hill, and it is generally acquiring riches ; but, 
with all advantages of this kind, yet in many paſtures, the 
burthen of hay is by no means in proportion, Now lime 
being a forcer, and a diſſolver of vegetable ſubſtances, 
it forces the ſurface of the ſoil to yield the crop more 
nouriſhment, and, by diflolving the old decayed roots, 
convert them into a manure. Let theſe effects, however, 
be as great as they may, ſtill it is out of the power of the 
tenant to exhauſt the land: he can only cut off or eat off 
the growth ; nor will it ever be in his power, though 
no dung be ever laid on it, nor any cattle ever fed in it, te 


prevent the ſoil being in the conſtant acquiſition of fer- 
| tility; 
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glity; for that is the nature of a thick turf. Thoſe who 
talk of hurting meadows by chalking and liming, ſpeak a- 
guinſt all principles. It is ever prudent to let the tenant 
do what he pleaſes with ali his manures : he certainly muſt 
de the better j dge, which field wants it moſt, and which 
will pay beſt for it. Obliging him to lay lime on his graſs 


lands would not be objectable: and as a tie, and the only 


one worth a farthing, ſtate his courſe of crops. Lay a 
heavy penalty on two crops of white corn coming together; 
make him hoe all turnips, beans, peaſe, &c. The follow- 
ing courſes exclude a fallow. and yet will always keep the 
land in good order: they ſuit both light and heavy lands. 


1 Turnips. 3 Clover, 
2 Barley, 4 Wheat, 
And, 

1 Cabbages. 3 Clover. 
2 Oats, 4 Wheat. 


Let it not be imagined, that I am urging any thing 
againſt the general manuring of graſs lands; on the con- 
trary I am ſenſible, that it is moſt excellent management ; 
but let not all the dung be fo applied: form compoſts of 
wrf, ditch-carth, marle, chalk, lime, and ſome dung: 
ſpread aſhes, ſoot, and malt duſt, Such manures are 


proper for graſs, and will pay well. 


Dig up Carrots. 

In this month the carrot-crop ſhould be dug up : ſome 
perſons leave it till November ; but, in caſc of wet weather, 
they ſuffer much by the delay. They may be taken up 
either with three-pronged forks or with ſpades, if the land 
1s not hard, which it will not be, if the crop has been well 
cultivated ; a little looſening of the earth with the tool, 
and at the ſame time drawing up the carrot by the top, 


vill take them up very quickly. They ſhould be left 


ſpread over the field till dry, which will be in a day or 
two: 


ö 
| 
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two: then thrown into heaps and carted home ; which 
moving will clear the dirt from them. Unload them in 
a burn or ſome out-houſe, and let the tops be chopped 
off, and given to the ſwine : then lay the roots where they 
are to remain. Some pile them up in a heap, and cover 
them with dry ſand, others cover them with ſtraw : they 
will keep very well, if packed cloſe together in any build. 
ing; and, if it be only a boarded one, cover them with 
ſomething, enough to keep out the froſt. Reſpecting the 
application of the crop, you muſt allow ſome for your 
horſes, to kcep them in good health, in which they are very 
efficacious. . It is commonly ſaid, that carrots will only 
give them fine ſkins; but that is a mere ſymptom of good 
health. Swine will pay you beſt for them: you may com- 

pleicly fat your hogs on them, and none will do better, 
== better, or eat better. Sows that have pigs may be 
kept on them ; for they breed much milk. Oxen will fat 
to admiration on them; cows cat them greedily, and they 
give no ill taſte to the milk, cream, or butter. Their uſe, 
in ſhort, is univerſal: you can cultivate no plant that will 
anſwer more purpoſes. 

Plow up Potatoes. 

There is not the ſame reaſon for digging up this crop 
as for carrots : the plough among the latter 1s apt to cut, 
break, and bury them ; but not ſo with poratoes : for it 
turns them over, damaging ſcarcely any ; and, though, 
ſome will certainly be buried the firſt plowing, yet a harrow- 
ing will uncover many of them, and a following plowing 
moſt that remain: ſo that another harrowing will leave not 
one in a thouſand cevered; and the great advantage of 
this method is the tillage, which thus takes up the crop, 
preparing the land excellently for wheat, to be harrowed 
in directly, or for barley in the ſpring; if the latter, let 
the laſt plowing throw the land on to the ſmall ridge, to 
remain 
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remain dry during the winter. If your potatoes are not 
for immediate fale, they muſt be laid up in a place ſecure 
from froſt, which they are more liable to damage from 
than carrots. You will find jt extremely profitable to 
apply them to winter feeding various forts of cattle, par- 
ticularly hogs ; they will fatten oa them; ſows with pigs, 
and weaned pigs z alſo the common ſtock ſwine ; all 
will thrive on them to veiy great profit. 


Lay up the Fallows. 


This month muſt conclude the autumnal tillage on 
all tiff or moiſt lands; for, in the following month, they 
will probably be too wet: but on very light ſandy foils, 
plowing goes on all winter. Now you ſhould finiſh throw- 
ing the ſummer fallows, deſigned for barley, on to the 
ridge, to lie dry during the winter: the ſtubbles for a fallow 
next year, and thoſe for turnips or cabbages, and the land 
deſigned tor all ſopts of ſpring corn and pulſe, ſhould now 
be compleated, y it down as an invariable rule, never 
to have a piece of ſtubble unplowed in November. It is of 
very great importahce to leave your land for winter in 
ſuch a manner, as the froſts wil: beit get into it ; which 
certainly is on the narrow ridge, a greater ſurface being ſo 
expoſed ; and the new-plowed ground will admit the in- 
fluence of the air, of whatever kind, much bert-r than 
hard-bound ſtubble lands: and by the f: oft pulverizing the 
land, it is in ſo much the better order, either for the crops 
deſigned, or for a fallow, 


Plow for Carrots. 


In October, the land muſt receive the firſt plowing, that 
is deſigned for carrots in the ſpring. Fix on the lighter 
ſoils of your farm; but, if you are in general on a light 
land, chuſe the ſliffer fields: for larger crops will be = 
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ed from a light loam, than from very light ſands. Pg 
as deep as the land will admit, and do not fear of bring. 
ing up carth that never ſaw the ſun before, provided it he 
not of a clung, ſtiff, clayey nature: the deeper you 
go in ſoil that will crumble, the better; for, as the car. 
rot isall tap-root, it ſtands to reaſon, that jt muſt require 
a very deep tillage. In this plowing, it is of great impor. 
tance to poſſeſs a good plough, well made for the purpoſe 
of turning up the earth to a great depth. The farmers, 
where carrots are cultivated, uſe only their common plough, 
but go twicein a furrow ; but this gains not near the depth } 
that is really requiſite, which is from eighteen inches to two 
feet: the beſt way would be to make a plough on purpoſe. 
With a proper plough, four horſes twice in a furrow, or fix 
once, will ſtir the land deep enough for the purpoſe. As 
ſoon as the plowing is finiſhed, water-furrow the land 
thoroughly, ſo that it may lie as dry as poſſible all win- 
ter, and be ready to ſtir the ſooner in the following ſpring, 

Let the ſpirited farmer apply much of his land to the 
culture of carrots ; for he will find ao article half fo pro- 
fitable in his whole farm, as this well conducted. Few 
men will beſtow attention or expence enough to cultivate 
this plant on a large ſcale, notwithſtanding the undoubted 
profit attending it. A ſpirited farmey, that has money in 
his pocket, will introduce carrots inſtead of turnips, in 
his courſe, through his whole farm. He ſhould, when 
his ſoil is proper, totally ſubititute them in the room of 
turnips ; for it is no exaggeration to ſay, that one full 
crop of carrots will pay beiter than ten ot turnips. It is 
much to be regretted, that better ideas are not more com- 
mon, of the great profit of certain crops in huſbandry, 
which, in a few hands, yield immenſe advantages, and 


would do the fame in all, it equal attention was given. 
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ARTICLE. LXVI. 


ABRIDGEMENT o HUSBANDRY 
ANATOMISED: By James DoxALDsox. 


[Continued from our laſt, p. 532.] 
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of Stack-keeping, and the breeding of Horſes, Cattle, and 
Sheep. 


6 HAT which will feed two, will hunger 
ce three,” is a proverb is every body's mouth; 
and yet there is ſcarce any thing leſs believed, if we may 
take peoples practice for any interpretation of their minds; 
for as I formerly obſerved, the paftures thro” the moſt of the 
kingdom are overlaid, and the cattle in a manner ſtarved. 
| therefore recommend to all ſtock-keepers, to keep no 
more cattle than they can plentifully maintain; for two 
cows well kept will yield more profit than ſix, as they are 

now commonly kept: and the ſame of all other beſtial. 
Thoſe who reſolve to breed horſes, ſhould provide 
mares of good ſhapes and other good properties ; and the 
ſtallion ſhould be the beſt that can be had. The brood 
ſeldoln fails to reſemble either the fire or dam; and a 
foal of a good kind requires no more expence in up- 
briugiog than the worſt : Therefore whatever the beſt can 
be ſold at more than the worſt, ſo much is the profit en- 
creaſed. Mares ſhould be ſerved only once in two years ; 
for a mare that is ſuckling a foal cannot be in good con- 
dition to breed one in her belly at the ſame time ; and 
the mare herſelf, and the foal in her belly, are both much 
weakened ; and the foal that is brought up on her when 
nich foal at the time, is always much weaker than that 
: which 
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which is brought up on her, when not with foal. And 
therefore if you would have the mare and foal to chrive, 
this rule ſhould be obſerved.“ 

I ſhall not repeat what I ſaid concerning oxen and cows 
in chap iii. only I muſt recommend this principle which 
cannot be enough inculcated, to keep no greater number 
than the ground can ſufficiently maintain; and rather to 
abate three or four of the number than keep one more 
than enough. What is it that makes cattle in other places 
taller and ſtronger than they are commonly in this coun. 
try: But becauſe they are fed more plentifully. Feeding 
well when young, is a very great mean for ſtrengthening 
of cattle; therefore the calves ſhould have milk in 4. 
bundance.+ 

I come now to ſpeak of ſheep, an animal whoſe univer. 
ſal uſe is ſo well known, that it is needleſs to ſpeak in its com- 
mendation: For as it is the moſt uſeful, fo it is likewiſe 
the moſt beneficial ftock to the farmer; for not oily as 
they multiply faſter than other cattle, in coming near to 
their full ſtiture ina year's time; but alſo their fleſh is 
as wholeſome and delicious food as any other: And be- 
ſides, they every year yield their fleeces, which in ſome 
reſpects is the moſt conſiderable advantage; for tho' with- 
out them we might be ſupplicd in f.od, I know not how 
otherways we could be provided in cloathing. 

[ 


* See an eſtimate of the expence of breeding horſes. Vol. I. 
page 221, 

+ The author here proceeds to give ſome inſtructions 
concerning the making of butter and cheeſe. But as he acknoy- 
ledges, he knows bur little of the matter bimſelf, and what he ſays, 
is only from the information of others who ſeem not to hate 
known that part of country buſineſs, ſo well as is now generally 
known to every country good-wife ; I thought it unneceflary te 


ſwell this abſlract with it. See Vol. I. p. 382. 
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I ſhall ſuppoſe a farmer to poſſeſo a farm of a certaia 
extent; and, as in the cafe of arable farms, I ſhall firſt en- 
guire into the profit made of it in the preſent method of 
management, and then what profit may be made by tak- 
ing another courſe. We need not be nice about the ex- 
act bounds or rent of the farm, theſe being ſuppoſed alike 
in both caſes : All that is made by following the new me- 
thod more than was formerly is clear profit, providing the 
charge of ſervants, and other expences, are alike, 

Now, ſuppoſe this farm ſhall contain a mile of ground 
ſquare, which is about 800 acres, where the ground lyes 
level; but as the moſt of ſheep paſtures are hilly and 
mountainous, the ſame circumference will contain- more : 
Letus therefore ſuppoſe it to contain 1@co acres, on which 
we ſhall reckon 4000 ſheep are kept, and 40 or 50 cows 
beſides 3 but the profit of theſe I ſhall not now reckon, 
having conſidered that already: Of theſe 4000 J ſuppoſe 
2000 of them to be ewes, reckoning thoſe of a year old into 
the number, from which 1600 or 1700 lambs may be produ- 
ced every year, the one half males, the other females : 200 
of which he may fell at twelve ſhillings Scots each, which 
makes L. 120. I admit that a 100 or 150 may die in the 
zelding and otherwiſe, when they are young; ſo that at 
Hallow-day, there may remain 1400 : Now, as in moſt 
places, not only the lambs, but the old ſheep are fed on 
rery bare paſture, but thelambs are weaned before they are 
a month or ſix weeks old, whereby they are kept in a very 
lean condition; and winter approaching, the natural 
growth of graſs failing, and no other paſture provided 
for them in winter, but that whereon they fed in ſummer ; 
ve may judge how they can ſubſiſt, eſpecially in ſtorms 
of froſt and ſnow, when for a month together, or perhaps 


Vol. II. No. XI, D d d d longer, 
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longer, the fields and hills are totally covered: It is rare 


to ſee a ſtock of ſheep kept after this manner, but a fixth 
part of them dies every winter ; but I ſhall ſuppoſe only 


| 400 to be loſt, which is not a tenth part. Before winter, ne 
1000 of the ſheep are ſold at three ſhillings ſterling a 
piece; Inde 1 
c 


The wooll of the whole 4000 ſheep and 
1400 lambs may be reckoned over-head at ; 
a pound weight each; but call it 345 A 
ſtone, which is a little more, which cannot 


be valued at above L. 6 the ſtone ; Inde 2070 0 0 « 
To which add the price of the 200 lambs 1 
ſold 120 0 0 25 
m 

Total IL. 3990 0 o 5 

What other proſits may be made upon this farm from wh 
ewes milk, or from the other cattle, I paſs over, and ſhall the 
allow it to go to defray the expence of tar and greaſe for val 
the ſheep, ſervants wages, &c. And if that ſhall not be cal 
ſufficient, I ſhall do the ſame in ſtating the produce of this 10 
farm in the way I propoſe it ſhould be kept; ſo as the one IQ 
may ballance the other. ſec 
Now, upon this ſame farm, in place of 4000, I propoſe thi 
only 2500 ſheep to be kept; and their increaſe I ſhall reck. fot 
on proportionally with the former ; though as they have cre 
near double the paſture, they will certainly be in better rec 
condition, and conſequently more fruitful. - However, ta- is 
king it ſo, if 4000 yielded an increaſe of 1700, then 2500 ty 
will yield 1062, or a round 1000, diſcounting the odds for tre 


Lambs that may die young. The ſtock then is 2500 ſheep 
and leco Lambs. For theſe I would have huts built; 
and 
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and ſo large that they may have ſufficient room to lye at 
eaſe and have room to breathe; for too much heat may 
hurt them; and to prevent that, little holes or windows 
ſhould be made in the walls. This will preferve them 
from rain, and ſave their dung, which is a very great be- 
nefit. p 

The ground I propoſe ſhould be ordered thus. Two 
hundred acres of the paſture ſhould be incloſed, and hain- 
ed till after Hallowday, Thirty acres to be laid up in meas 
dow for hay. And one hundred and twenty to be appro- 
pi ated for crofting or corn land. 

The laſt will be reckoned the moſt difficult ; but if it is 
ſo mountainous that it cannot be plowed at all, it may 
be made very fertile, and there are few farms of that ex- 
tent but may afford one or two hundred acres that may be 
made arable. As the ſhecp are to be put in cotts every 
night during the winter, and in ſum ner too, if they are 
not folded, they ought to be well bedded and littered, 
which muſt by no means be neglected, and every one of 
them will make a cart-load of dung in the year, which I 
value at fourteen ſhillings Sco:s the load: This is 3500 
cart loads, which will ſufficiently dung thirty-five acres at 
100 loads per acre, But ſeeing the ground is naturally cold, 
I thall allow fix ſcore to each acre, which is as good as nine 
ſcore of common dung; and the above quantity will ſerve 
thirty acres, the ſtrength of which will remain good for 
four years; So that in four years time the whole 120 a- 
cres is gone over with dung. But if this ſhould not be 
reckoned ſufficient, let the dung of the other cattle, that 
is a dozen horſes or oxen that perform the labour, and for- 
ty or fifty nolt be added: And notwithſtanding this ex- 
traordinary dunging, I ſhall not reckon the produce to 
be 
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be more than ſeven bolls per acre, that is, in þolls, $4.0 | 


A hundred bolls will ſerve for ſeed accord- 

ing to what is before obſerved, p. 476. 100 
Horſe corn according to the former calculation 48 
Meat and wages to {ix men kept for labouring 


the ground, 100 
Let L. 200 be allowed for ſhearers wages, 
This converted into bolls. 40 
ll 200 


—ͤ —— — 


bolls 552 


— — 


There remains 


Which being reckoned at L. 5 per boll is L. 2760 
I charge nothing for the other ſervants needed to manage 
the other parts of the farm, having omitted it in the 

former caſe ; ſo the one is ballanced by the other. 

The thirty acres-appropriated for meadow or hay, is to 
preſerve the ſheep in ſtorms and caſes of extreme neceſ- 
ſity when the ground is covered with ſnow ; but if there 
is no natural meadow on the farm, is by ſowing as many 
acres of the corn ground with clover and graſs- ſceds, which 
is to be done about eight days after the corn is ſown, and 
the ground made as ſmooth as poſſible, and harrow 
it in with your harrows filled with thorns, to pre- 
vent the tecth of the harrows from going into the ground, 
leaſt thereby the mould be railed too high above the graſs- 
ſeeds, ſo us to bury them; whereas if the thorns are tied 
regularly in, it uni ſmooth a thin mould over the ſced. 


So that year you have your crop of corn, as if nothing elſe 
was u on the ground; and next ,year, the clover and 
graſs wil row up plentifully, and may be mowed two or 
three times. I need not here ſhow how much hay may be 
made ov each acre, or how mny ſheep may eat a ſtone of 


hay in a day; for I think it will not be queſtioned that 
the 
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the quantity of hay that will be made will ſerve this ſtock 
of ſheep in cafes of urgent neceſſity. But if the ground 
is ſo mountainous, that it cannot be plowed to anſwer the 
purpoſe of corn land, it may nevertheleſs be made into 
hay, by laying dung upon the graſs, or foldiog the ſheep 
or other cattle on the place intended; and when it is well 
puddled and dunged by the feet and dung of the beſtial, 
ſow it with graſs-ſceds and harrow it as before directed. 

This hay ſhould be placed before them in racks, for if 
it is thrown upon the ground, a great part of it will be loſt 
by their trampling it among their dung. Some place their 
racks in the middle of the ſheep cotts ; but this I diſcom- 
mend; for if the racks are placed ſo low, that the ſheep 


can eat conveniently out of them, then the wool is torn 
off their backs, by going through below them. I judge it 


moſt conyenient to have them placed upon the wall. 

The field of two hundred acres that was appointed to be 
hained all ſummer, is not to be touched till November, when 
the ſheep are to be put upon it, or ſooner perhaps if the 
other paſtures are bare : And by thus prudeatly providing 
food for the ſheep in winter, they will be much ſtronger 
and more healthy than thoſe kept, as was formerly ſuppoſ- 
ed; and conſequently their lambs will be fatter and lar- 
ger; for how can it be thought, that a ewe, lying all win- 
ter among froſt and ſnow at the point of ſtarving, can in 
the ſpring bring forth a lamb in good condition; we may 
theretore reckoa them a third better than thoſe kept as 
formerly. 

Their wool will likewiſe be as much improven as them- 
ſelves. When other beaſts are fat and in a good condition, 
their hair is viſibly much ſofter and ſmoother. Obſerve, 
That difference there is in the hair of a horſe that is well 


fed 
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fed and kept, and that of a horſe that is fare wrought and 
ill fed; and ſo of all other beaſts: And as wool is the hair 
of this animal, why ſhould it not improve by good keep- 
ing as much as that of others. I doubt-not, if ſheep were 
fed as plentifully in this. country as elſewhere, but the 


wool might be equally goed and fine, and the produce as 


great. | 
Now, let us fee what the produce of this ſtock may be. 
The produce of corn. is reckoned worth L. 2766 


A thouſand lambs were ſuppoſcd to be pro- 
duced every year, beſides thoſe dying young, 
100 may be fold in April or Miy, ac 18 


ſhillings a-piece, is L. go 
400 of the oldeſt and weakeſt ſheep may be 
ſold at Hallowday at L 2 each, is 809 


400 ſhould be kept upon the beſt hained 
graſs, which may be ſold betwixt Candle- 
maſs and May at L. 4 each, is 1600 
This wool of the whole ſheep and lambs, 

was formerly reckoned a pound weight each 

over head; now it may be reckoned a quarter 

of a pound more, that is 4375 Ib. of wool, or 

273 ſtones, ſome dd pounds, reckoning this 


at L. 9 per ſtone, is 2457 
— 4947 
Total proJuce: | L. 7707 
The produce of this firm uader the 
former management, 7s on p. 574. 3990 
Difference in favour of the improved — 
Scheme of management. 3717 


[To be continued in ſeme future NV MRER. J 
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Reflections upon the great Advantages of EXPERIENCE to 
a FARMER. 


[In a Letter to the PUBLISHER. 


8 the following thoughts can be of any ſervice to your 

publication, though they do not perhaps tend directly to 
teach any particular part of Farming, you are very welcome 
to uſe them. 

Experience without doubt is the beſt teacher; but it 
would require an uncommon exertion of the logical powers, 
to deduce from this axiom, that our agriculture is incap- 
able of improvement from the reciprocal communications 
of the obſervations made and ſtill making by the practical 
farmers, ſince every ſyſtem of it, however complete, hath 
taken its riſe in this very way: Yet many ſeem to think 
themſelves exceeding wiſe, when they baul out this as the 
moſt natural conſequence that can flow from a fi:ſt princi- 
ple. None, I dare ſay, would ſcruple to give the preference 


to that knowledge which he acquires by his own particular 
ſtudy and application, ſince in proportion to the diſſiculty of 
acquiring it, it is rivetted upon his mind, and is always the 
more ready when neceſſary to call it forth to action But 
who would be ſo ſelf-conceiicd, as to bar his min. againſt 
the entry of every other piece of knowledge, becauſe per- 
haps it was diſcovered by ſome other perſon, or that, in 
paſſing thro' the preſs, it has aſſumed the air of Speculative. 

A practical Farmer, however much inclined to trudge on 
in the old beaten path in which his father trode, will lend 
a greedy ear to converſation, and be even ready to adopt 
whatever plan of management he can find preferable to his 


own, when taught him in a plain ſenſible manner; and yet 
witl 
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will be much averſe to read the moſt rational account of 
an experiment, when committed to paper. I muſt indeed 
allow, that, beſides the want of a glaſs, which commonly 
accompanies the laſt mentioned mode of communication, 
there are ſome other circumſtances peculiarly unfa. 
vourable to it. Objections cannot be ſo quickly anſwered: 
Hence the pleaſing ſucceſſion of knowledge which attends 
converſation, is almoſt loſt in this. Anonymous writers 
too may be careleſs in making experiments ; and though 
they are not, how is the farmer to rely upon what they 
ſay as genuine, when not acquainted with their charac- 
ters as farmers: Add to all this, the unſeaſonableneſs of 
reading for a plodding farmer, having but juſt finiſhed the 
toilſome labours of the day. Who, thiok you, in this ſitu- 
ation then, could ſubmit to ſuch a taſk, as the reading your 
ScoTs FARMER muſt be, to one who would not even 
ſwallow the moſt ſalutary counſel of a friend, untcis admini- 
ſtred in a bottle of Two-penny or brown October? Delight- 
ful potion ! would he ſay, who would not ſubmit to the 
loweſt drudgery of the field, to be able to reliſh thy cooling 
draughts? Thus far, however Mr Printer, the objections 
againſt printed inſtructions are but frivolous ; but there are 
others of a more ſerious nature, and which it is the buſinels 
of this letter as far as poſſible to remove 
The vaſt number of books upon Agriculture already if- 
ſued out, under the pompous titles ot 4 Compleat Body of 
Agriculture, &c. were at firſt bought with much keennels,and 
read with a degree of attention peculiar to thoſe who would 
willingly improve by ſuch affiſtants : But their plagiary 
authors knowing nothing of the ſubject themſelves, having 
made a very injudicious choice of materials from other 
books, where but ſcanty gleanings could be got, ſo bewilder- 
ed and perplexed the underſtanding of their readers, that 
they 
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they ſoon gave general diſguſt at every thing which had but 
the appearance of their pretended inſtruction. Many 
ireatiſes of agriculture have of conſequence been ſpurned 
from the indiſcriminating multitude {for whoſe prrpoſe 
your pamphlet was chiefly intended), with that contempt 
which they thought they ſo richly deſerved : I ſhall endea- 
your, in the ſequel of this letter, to ſhow the abſurdity of 
maintaining theſe prejudices againſt all oppoſition. 

No man can acquire, ot hiniſelf, that degree of knowledge, 
even thro? a long life-time, which he can do by comparing 
the different practices of the country in general, with 
their various ſucceſs: It is certain he cannot truſt impli- 
citely to the reſult of his own experiments, when he finds 
it contradicted by the general experience of the country. 
Experience, owing to hidden cauſes, or the inattention of 
the enquirer, will oft ſeem actually to declare things in- 
conſiſtent with one another, with herſelf, or the lan- 
guage ſhe ſpeaks univerſilly to the world z and who could 
pretend to that wiſdom and fagacity that is necefliry in 
making experiments, and diſcovering upon the firit trial 
the genuine reſult of them? How often will he be ready 
to aſſert, with experience in ſome inſtancis, that the wet- 
ter his peaſe-land at ſced time the more certain is the 
farmer of a crop of peaſe ; and in another inſtance, that 
the ſteering of the bear-land is an unneceflary practice, 
ſince even by different trials, perhaps he knows it for cer- 
tain, that the unſteercd carries better crops, when it is no 
more but ſome accidental rain, at an uafavourable ſeaſon for 
the barley, which was the cauſe of it. 1 ſhall add but one 
other inſtance more: How often would he be ready to aſſert, 
in conſequence of a tew years obſervation, that it is altoge- 
ther unneceſſary to pickle wheat, in order to prevent the 
black with which it is often infeſted ; tho' the general ex- 


perience of the country can declare this a manifeſt error : 
Vol. II. No XI. Eeee Hardly 
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Hardly will the experience of twelve or twenty years 
convince ſome of the neceſſity of applying this remedy ; 
though having it but once in any of theſe times will be 
more loſs, than the expence of pickliog through a 
very long tack. Sipce then, from the variety of circum- 
ſtances to be conſidered, and the compariſons to be made 
in diſcovering the genuine reſult of experiments, the mind 
is ready to be perplexed, and to draw falſe concluſions; 
ſince it is impoſſible for any perſon to acquire that know. 
ledge by himſelf, which he can by the aſſiſtance of his 
neighbours; it appears of conſequence to have clubs 
eſtabliſhed, and periodical papers circulate, for the be- 
nefit of the Farmer and of his country. 


Eaſt Lothian, I am, SIR, 
Sept. 26. 1774. Yours, &c. AR AT OR. 


ARTICLE LI. 


The — of ELDER, in preſerving Growing Plant: 
from Flies and Inſects. 


[In a Letter from CHRISTOPHER GULLET, Eſq; of Ta- 
viſtock, in Devonſhire, to Dr Marx, Secretary to the 
Royal Society. J 


8 IR, | | 
I Should not preſume to trouble you, as a member of 
the Royal Society, with the following letter, did not 
the ſubj-& ſeem to promiſe to be of great public utility. It 
relates to the effects of Elder; 
Sambucus Fructu in umbrella nigro. 
iſt, In preſerving cabbage plants from being eaten or 


damaged by caterpillars. | 
2nd, In preventing blights, and their effects on fruit and 


other trees. 
| 3d, In 


nts 


Ta- 
the 
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3d, In the preſervation of crops of wheat from the yel- 
lows, and other deſtructive inſects. 

4th, Alſo in ſaving crops of turnips from inſects, &c. 

iſt, I was led to my firſt experiments, by conſidering how 
diſagreeable and offenſive to our .olfaftory nerves the et- 
fluvia emitted by a buſh of green Elder leaves are; and from 
thence reaſoning how much more ſo they muſt be to thoſe 
of a butterfly, whom I conſidered as a being as much ſu- 
perior to us in delicacy, as inferior in ſize. Accordingly 
I took ſome twigs of the young Elder, and with them whipt 
the cabbage plants well, but ſo gently as not to hurt them, 
juſt as the butter flies firſt appeared; from which time for 
theſe two ſummers, tho? the butterflies would hover and 


flutter round them like gnomes and ſylphs, yet I could ne- 
ver ſee one pitch, nor was there I believe a ſingle cater- 
pillar blown, after the plants were ſo whipt; though an 
adjoining bed was infeſted as uſual. 

2d, Reflecting on the effects above-mentioned, and con- 
ſidering blights as chiefly and generally occaſioned by ſmall 


flies, and minute inſects, whoſe organs are proportionably 


finer than the former, I whipt the limbs of a wall plumb 
tree, as high as I could reach; the leaves of which were 
preſerved green, flouriſhing, and unhurt, whilſt thoſe not 
fix inches higher, and from thence upwards, were blighted, 
ſhrivelled up, and full of worms. Some of theſe laſt I af- 


terwards reſtored, by whipping with Elder, and tying it up 


among them. It muſt be noted, that this tree was in full 
bloſſom at the time of whipping, which was much too 
late, as it ſhould have been done once or twice before the 
bloſſom appeared. But I conclude, from the whole, if an 
infuſion of Elder was made in a tub of water, ſo that the 
water might be ſtrongly impregnated therewith, and then 
ſprinkled over the tree, by a hand engine, once every week 
or fortnight, it would effectually anſwer every purpoſe 
that could be wiſhed, without any poſſible riſk of hurting 
the bloſſoms or fruit. 3d, What 
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3d, What the farmers call the Yellows in wheat, ang 
which they conſider as a kind of mildew, is in fact (as I 
have no doubt you well know) occaſioned by a ſmall yel- 


blows in the ear of the corn, and produces a worm, almoſt 

inviſible to the naked eye; but being ſeen through a pocket 

microſcope, it appears a large yellow maggot, of the co. 

lour and gloſs of amber, and is ſo proiifick, that I laſt week 

diſtinctly counted forty-one living yellow maggots or in- 

ſects in the huſk of one ſingle grain of wheat; a number 
ſufficient to deſtroy and eat up the corn in a whole ear. 1 
intended to have tried the following experiment ſooner, 
but the dry hot weather bringing on the corn faſter than 
was expected, it was got, and getting into fine bloſſoms, ere 
I had an opportunity of ordering as I did ; but however, 

the next morning at day-break, two ſervants took two buſh- 
es of Elder, and went one on each ſide of the ridge, from 
end to end, and fo back again, drawing the Elder over the 
ears of corn of ſuch fields as were not too far advanced in 
bloſſoming. I conceived, that the diſagrecable effluvia of 
the Elder would effectually prevent theſe flies from pitch- 

ing their tents in ſo noxious à ſituation ; nor was I diſap- 
pointed, for I am firmly perſuaded, that no flies pitched or 
blowed on the corn aſter it had been fo ſtruck, - But I had 
the mortification of obſerving the flies (the evening before 
it was ſtruck) already on the corn, (ſix, ſeven, or eight on 
a ſingle ear) ſo that what damage had accrued, was done 
before the operation took place ; for, pn examining it laſt 
week, I found the corn which had been ſtruck pretty free 
of the yellows; very much more ſo than what was not 
ſtruck. I have therefore no doubt but that, had the opera- 
tion been performed ſooner, the corn wauld have remain- 
ed totally clear and untouched. 
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low fly with blue wings, about the ſize of a gnat, This 
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if ſo, ſimple as the proceſs is, I flatter myſelf it bids fair 
to preſerve fine crops of corn from dẽſtruction, as the 
{mall inſects are the crop's greateſt enemy. One of thoſe 
geilow flies laid at leaſt eight or ten eggs, of an oblong 
ſhape, on my thumb, only while carrying by the wing acroſs 
three or four ridges, as appeared on viewing it with a pocket 
microſcope. 

4th, Crops of turnips are frequently deſtroyed, when 
young, by being bitten by ſome inſects, either flies or fleas : 
This I flatter myſelf may be effectually prevented, by having 
an Elder buſh ſpread ſo as to cover about the brezdth of a 
ridge, a nd drawn once forward and backward by a man 
over the young turnips. I am confirmed in this idea, by 
having ſtruck an Elder buſh over a bed of young colly- 
flower plants, which had begun to be bitten, and would 
otherwiſe have been deſtroyed by thoſe inſects; but after 
that operation it remained untouched, 

Ia ſupport of my opinion, I beg leave to mention the 
following fact from very credible information, That about 
eight or nine years ago this county was ſo infeſted with 
cock-chaffers, or oakwebs, that in many pariſhes they eat 
every green thing, but Elder; nor left a green leaf untouch- 
ed beſides Elder buſhes, which alone remained green and 
unhurt, amid the general devaſtation of ſo voracious a mul- 
titude, On refleQivg on theſe ſeveral circumſtances, a 
thought ſuggeſted itſelf to me, whether an Elder, now e- 
ſteemed noxious and offenſive, may not be one day ſeen 
planted with, and entwiſting its branches among fruit trees, 
in order to preſerve the fruit from deſtruction by inſects ; 
and whether the ſame means which produced theſe ſeveral 
effects, may not be extended to a great variety of other 
caſes, in the preſervation of the-vegetable kingdom, 

The dwarf Elder (ebulus) I apprehend emits more offen- 
five eflluvia than common Elder, ther fore it muſt be pre- 


ferable to it in the ſeveral experiments. 
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Uſeful Hints, Obſervations, Ge. relating to AcRicyt. 
TURE ; And ſome of the Mineral and Vegetable * 
tions of this IsL AN D. 


HERE are few things that could be made clearer, 

if we depended only on authority, than- that there 
have been many rich filver mines in England ; fince we 
have not only credible hiſtories, but authentic records al- 
ſo which atteſt the fact. Let, if we admit theſe, we muſt 
take this term in a general ſenſe, for mines affording fil. 
ver, and not in the uſual reſtrained fignification of mines 
producing filver ore. This ambiguity was introduced by 
the ſtate of our conſtitution in former times; for then all 
mines holding either gold or filver, which might be ex- 
tracted to profit, were allowed to be mines royal, and paſ- 
ſed in a common, or rather in a legal acceptation, for gold 
or ſilver mines. It was in conſequence of this, and of the 
methods taken to ſupport the prerogative of the Crown, 
that our mines were ſo indifferently known and ſo little 
wrought, as, by the removing of theſe impediments, they 
have been within ieſs than a century ſo much improved; ſo 
that at this time we have actually more ſilver extracted from 
our lead than ever, though we hear nothing more of fil- 
ver mines. It is, however, indiſputably true, that ſome 
pieces of pure ſilver are now and tben found in our cop- 
per, lead, and tin mines. But, notwicthitanding this, and 
the ſuperior {kill of our aptiſts in aflaying, we have not 
hitherto diſcovered any ſuch thing as ſilver ore, which is 
what properly conſtitutes a filver mine. But this by no 
means proves there are none in the ifland, or ought to 
diſcourage a ſearch for them. 

The wiſe Lord Verulam exceedingly regretted the 'ex- 
portation of lead and of lead ore to toreign parts, or even 
its being conſumed at home, without extracting the ſilver; 
and with too much reaſon, In his time the annual produce 
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of our lead mines was eight thouſand tons, which, at the mo- 
derate computation of twenty ounces in a ton, would, in 
the ſpace of a century, even ſuppoſing we had raifed no 
more than we then did, have ſupplicd us with four millions 
of our own ſpecie. 

Might not charred turf, or Dutch turf, that is made and 
dried as the Dutch turf is, ſupply, where neither can be had, 
the place of wood or coal? Dutch turf has been uſed by 
filver-ſmiths here. Would not culm, mixed in the making 
Dutch turf, produce a ſtrong fire ? Has the charring pit- 
coal been properly attended to, or its effects ſufficiently ex- 
amined ? x 

Not above two centuries ago, it is worthy of remark, 
ſome of the wiſeſt men in the kingdom doubted the poſſibi- 
lity of rendering this iſland fo fertile in corn, as not to be 
in a continual ſtate of dependence in this reſpect on its 
neighbours,” On this principle, they oppoſed laws for pro- 
moting agriculture, as oppreſſive and vexatious to the peo- 
ple, as directing their views to an object which their utmoſt 
induſtry could never attain. 

Agriculture is the great ſupport of the nation, in which 
every individual is intereſted, for the moſt material articles 
of his daily ſubſiſtence in food and in drink: in this re- 
ſpect all manufactures depend upon it; from its produce 
it is the chief ſtay of the landed intereſt; it contributes 
largely to navigation and commerce, in various ways; and 
taking all theſe together, to a vaſt amount towards the 
maintainance of government. All thefe benefits, im- 
portant as they are, become exceedingly more fo, from the 
conſideration that they are ſtable and permanent, the 
work of prudence and perſeverence, and which can never 
decline but through indolence and folly. 

The French now very wiſcly and ſucceſsfully _— 


huſhan- 
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huſbandry which they learned from us. They ſplit the 
ridges of wheat - ſtubble, and ſow it with rye, which in 
April and May they cut for their black cattle (whereas 
we feed ſheep and lambs), and if the weather proves fa- 
vourable, they mow it three times, which at that ſeaſon is 
highly beneficial, - 
Experience is the Farmer's only guide, and yet he can 
ſeldom ſpare time or money to make experiments: The 
Society of Arts, Manufactures, &c. by their premiums, 
have removed, at leaſt in a great meaſure, this difficulty; 


in doing this they have done more than was ever done 


towards promoting the progreſs of agriculture, and there. 
by merit highly of their country. 

There is a wide difference between an improvement's 
being known and publiſhed, and its coming into general 
uſe ; in reſpect to which a hiſtory of Britiſh huſbandry 


would be of great utility. 


The trials made by Dr Hill in regard to the Norway tur- 
nip, which grows to a large ſize on hillocks raiſed on bogs, 
deſerve attention, This, though of no great conſequence 
in a fertile country, may be found of great utility in moors 
and moraſſes, till they fall into the hands of ſuch as can af- 
ford to drain and cultivate them in a better manner. All 
experiments of this nature ought to be made as much 
known as poſſible. 

The Romans boiled and eat che green leaves of turnips, 
as has alſo been done by our peaſants in hard froſts. In 
times of ſearcity they formerly boiled turnips, and after 
preſſing, kneaded them, with an equal quantity of wheat 
flour, into what was called turnip bread, The many uſes 
to which they are applied in medicine are well known, and 
ſtrongly ſupported be experience. This root, from what 
has been diſcovered of it, furniſhes an admirable precedent 
for future improvements, 
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SCOTS FARMER, 


NOVEMBER 1774. 


ARTICLE. LXXI. 


FARMERS KALENDAR, 
Farm- Tard. 


HIS month you begin to experience the conduct 

of the farm-yard, on the principles already laid 
down. Obſerve now to keep all your cattle confined : 
let none of them wander about the fields, where they can 
get nothing to eat; but, if it proves wet weather, will do 
much miſchief by poaching. Litter all the yards com- 
pletcly from your ſtacks of ſtraw, ſtubble or fern: fo that, 


be the ſeaſon ever ſo wet, the cattle may not tread into the 
layer or bottom of marle or earth, nor ever he wet. As 


faſt as the litter is trodden into dung, or becomes quite 
wet, cut freſh ſlices down from your itacks, and ſpread 
it about. Have an eye to the horſe-keepers, that they 
uſe plenty of litter; alſo that your fatting- ſtalls, cow-hou- 
ſes, ox-houſes, hog-ities, &c. be all kept qune clean litter- 
ed; for this is the beſt and cheapeit way of raifing ma- 
nure. | 

If your head-lands or head-rigs are too high, which is 
frequently the caſe from the Plough turning upon them; 
or if the ſides of the fields are over-grown with rubbiſh, 
ſuch as thorns, brambles, thiſtles, and other trumpery ; 
all ſuch rubbiſh, when the hedges and ditches are firſt re- 
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paired, ſhould be grubbed up root and branch, and the 
earth from the top of the head-lands, Jug as many ſpits 
deep as neceſſary to lay the whole on a ſlope for the field, 
ſo that the water from the water-furrows may every where 
have a fall to go off, either into the ditch, if on that fide, 
or quite to the bank of the hedge, if on the other. The 
carta, thus dug up, ſhould be laid into a high ridge along 
with the ſcourings of the ditches, ready for carting ; and 
the beſt uſe that can made of it, is to carry it into the 
farm-yard, at the proper ſeaſon, to form the layer now re. 
commended : But if the diſtance is too great for this uſe, 
then it is a good way to mix it up with lime, and ſpread it 
on the neareſt graſs field. Lime certainly has a great uſe 
in mixtures of this ſort ; for it diſſolves all the numerous 
little roots and fibres, of which this earth is full, and pre- 
pares them for becoming manure : it alſo takes off that 
ſourneſs, which is found in freſh earth of any depth, it 
like ways pulveriſes in a ſurpriſing manner. If enough of 
it is laid on with ſuch earth as this, it will unite with every 
particle of it, and raiſe ſuch « fermentation, that the whole 
maſs ſhall be found like running ſand, and in fine order 
for ſpreading even on graſs- land, where it will be very be- 
neficial. By this piece of good huſbandry, you effect ſe- 
veral excellent purpoſes : you gain ſome land, you drain 
the ficlds, and alſo manure them. The whole is a ſyſtem 
of neatneſs and profit, and ſuch as no good farmer ſhould 


ever omit. 


Threſbin g. 


As Soon as the cattle are taken into the yards, the 
threſhers muſt be ſet to work, to ſupply the lean beaſts 
with ſtraw, and they muſt be kept cloſe and regularly to it; 
and you ſhould obſerve well, that your ſtock of cattle be 
proportioned to the quantity of your ſtraw, that they 
may be carried through the winter on it; conſequently 

the 
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che number of threſhers muſt be appointed upon the fame 
plin; but this exactneſs is not requiſite, if you are ſo ſi- 
tuated as to have a command of ſtraw at all times, when 
you want to buy it. 


Fences. 


This is the firſt month for hedging and ditching : Oct- 
ober is too ſoon. After you have once brought your 
fences into good order, which ſhould always be effected 
within the three firſt years of a leaſe ; the beſt way is, to di- 
vide the length of hedging into twelve parts, and to make 
ita rule to do one twelfth every year afterwards ; by which 
means the whole will always be kept in good order. 
The beſt method is the plaſhing, in which ſo much of the 
hedge is made of live wood, that it holds up and laſts far 
longer than hedges made all of dead wood, which is the 
practice of ſome countries; but they are rotten, broken 
down, and gone, before the quick wood pets up to form 
a fence ; whereas, in the plaſhing method, by leaving as 
many ' hedge ſtakes alive as poſlible, and by laying down 
much growing wood, the fence is conſtantly impenetra- 
ble. 

The article of hedging and ditching is too much lighted 
by moſt farmers, who do no more than they are bound 
to by their leaſes, and, were it not for that tie, would do 
none; but the utility, and even profit (it avoiding loſs 
may be called profit) of having all the fences in ſuch good 
order, as to be depended on for ſecuring the crops, is very 
great. There is not a more troubleſome, and in many 
caſes a more expenſive conduct, than ſuffering cattle, for 
want of good fences, to break into one's own, or others 
crops of corn, hay, turnips, &c. The farmer, who is 


not ſecure of his fences, never knows where to find his 
cattle. 
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cattle, Pet therefore the induſtrious huſbandman, who 
would carry on his buſineſs with any commendable ſpirit, 
take good care to allot money enough to this object, when 
he hires his farm, that he may be able to get his fences 
into good order within the three firſt years of his leaſe + 
and, in this work, let him dig deep and wide ditches, 
which add prodigiouſly to the ſtrength of the hedge. How. 
ever well the hedges. of a farm may be made, ſtill they are 
eaſily paſſed and damaged, if not defended by a ditch. A. 
nother great uſe of them is to ſerve as main drains about 
a farm: they cut through the ſprings, and are ſo many 
courſes for all external water, draining land greatly, if 
there are no hollow drains made; but, if ſuch are execu- 
ted, then the ditches are of excellent uſe to direct them 
into, that the water may be carried clean off the farm, with. 
out the expence of making large drains on purpoſe. 


Folding. 


In caſe this month proves wet, you muſt leave off fold- 
ing the arable lands, and begin with the dry graſs fields. 
The farmers in general ſtop about this time for the whole 
winter : but that is very bad management: their idea, that 
winter folding is of but little uſe, is totally a miſtake, as 
the eaſieſt experiments every day to be made will fully 
evince. Winter is the proper ſeaſon for manuring graſs- 
lands, which you could not fold in ſummer, had you ever 
ſo many ſheep ; nor does winter-tolding, on very dry graſs- 
land, do any harm to the ſheep, as many gentlemen with 
very fine flocks. have fully experienced. The benefit to 
the land is ſo great, that it is ſurpriſing more common 
farmers do not practiſe it; the moſs, that great enemy to 
natural paſtures, is completely deſtroyed by it, and ſuch 
a luxuriance of graſs ſucceeds, that the moſt ample ma- 
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zuring, by any other way, will not equal. Tou may ma- 
nure moſſy ground often, before you deſtroy it; but the 
treading of the ſheep, at the ſame time that the dung and 
urine are dropt, completely deſtroys it; and this manuring 
is more adapted to turf, than any dung to be ſpread on the 
ſurface, which is always troubleſome to get in. 


The Teams. 


This is an idle month for the teams in many farms; 
but ſhould not be with good huſbandmen: for, as I have 
often remarked, they muſt be conſtantly well fed, and em- 
ployed, or leſs will be the conſequence, There are many 
works that may be executed in this month: on light dry 
ſoils, the marle, chalk, or clay carts ſhould not ſtop; they 
may work from the firſt day till the laſt. In wetter ſoils, 
you may cart any ſort of manure on to graſs lands, pro- 
vided{you uſe ſmall carts with nine - inch wheels ; the great 
utility of which is the opportunity of carting on graſs- 
land through all the winter without poaching. 

And, in caſe of no work of this ſort, then the teams 
ſhould be conſtaritly employed in bringing purchaſed 
manure from the neareſt towns; which work will receive 
no interruption from the carrying out of products, as 
manure may be brought back, inſtead of coming home 
empty. All ſorts ſhould be purchaſed that can, ſuch as 
horſe-dung, cow dung, hog-dung, pigeons and poultry 
dung, coal-aſhes, ſoot, malt-duit, lime, curriers ſhavings, 
tanners bark, hair, and lime, &c. & and whatever others 
can be had: all ſhould be thrown into one heap, and mix- 
ed together, before they are ſpread on the land. This 
huſbandry will pay a farmer extremely well; but it is too 


much neglected by moſt of them. 
Draining. 


554 J 
Draining. 


In this month you may begin the work of hollow drain. 
ing, which, on wet lands, is the fine qua non of huſbandry, 
It is in vain to think of farming them to any profit, with. 
out this improvement. Manuring, before this is done, 
is but expending money for five per cent. advantage, where 
fifty ougit to be the return, Lay your land diy before 
you attempt other improvements : the firſt ſtep is cutting 
deep and large ditches around the wet fields; then you 
gain a requiſite fall to take the water clean away from the 
drains, It is highly neceſſary, if your ſoil is ſuch as to 
allow it, to cut the ſmall drains with a draining plough, 
of which two or three are invented, and now eafily to be 
had. 'The difference in the expence between plowing and 
digging them is very great: they may be plowed for a fifth 
of the coſt. If you have any quantity of land to drain, it is 
therefore very adviſeable to provide one of theſe ploughs. 
If the ſoil is very wet, it will be neceſſary to cut the drains 
pretty near each other; for inſtance, about a perch, a 
perch and a half, or two perches aſunder: by which means 
it will be laid in moſt diy and wholeſome order. Fill 
them with whatever materials you can get the eaſieſt, buſh 
faggots, ſtones, bricks, &c. &c, No improvement in a- 
griculture is greater than what is effected by theſe drains, 
nor any that will ſooner repay the cxpences. In many 
parts it is well known, that thc firſt arable crop will repay 
the whole expence, which is a profit not be reaped in any 
other article, to which a man can attend. 


Water Meadows. 


In this month you may begin to water your meadows 
and paſtures, wherever it can be done; and be aſſured, 
that no improvement will pay better: a winter's watering 
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will anſwer in the hay, fully equal to a common manuring 
of the beſt ſtuff you can lay onthe land ; and the expence 
in ſome ſituations, is nothing, in others very trifling. The 
lower parts of a farm are generally in graſs; the farmer 
ſhould attend to his ditches, ſo that the water, from all the 
higher parts of the farm, may have an unobſtructed courſe 
to a ditch a little above the bottom, from which it may 
be let at pleaſure over the meadows, obſerving that it only 
runs over them aud does not ſtagnate. All this is 1a nu- 
merous farms to be effected with very little trouble or ex- 
pence, and yet thouſands of farmers never take any heed 
of ſuch advantages; bur, on the contrary, many of them 
are at an expence to deepen diiches, merely to carry away 
the water, and prevent its floating any of the graſs. Such 
ideas are all the reſul: ot the antipathy, which he common 
farmers have to experiments: they hate to try the effect 
of any thing out of the common road; would much ra- 
ther be at an extraoi dinary expence, in purſuing the beaten 


path, than jog an inch our of their way, though to ſave 


hundreds. 
Walling. 


In the dry ſtony countries, walls are the common fence ;; 
and when well made are impenetrable, and extremely du- 
rable. This is the proper ſeaſon to begin building them ; 
they are made of whatever ſtone is moſt plentifull. It 
is the peculiar happineſs of ſuch tracts in the circumſtance 
of thoſe ſtones which are of prejudice on the land, being 
convertable, not only into f:nces, bur alſo houſes, barns, 
and all other offices. If the ſtones are very unequal in 
ſize, and not eaſily cut, which is the cafe with whin ſtones, 
it will be neceſſary to build the walls wider at bottom than 
at top, gradually diminiſhing till it comes to a mere edge ; 
but grit-ſtone, or free-ſtone, cuts with ſo much eaſe, that 
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you may build walls of it without morter, as true as with 
it; and if well laid, they will laſt as long. In the inclo- 
ſing of waſtes, it is proper, by all means, to begin the wal - 
ling in this month, and continue the work all winter. In 
all countries, where walls are the common fence, there 
is a fixed price per perch for the whole work. In theſe 
undertakings, it is always proper to proportion the ſize 
of the incloſures, to the ftoneyneſs of the land; for 
when the ſtones are pretty thick on the ſurface, they muſt 
be all removed before it can be cultivated. The build. 
ing ſhould be fixed in the moſt ſtoney part, near the cen- 
ter of the new incloſures, and, the walling being traced 
through thoſe parts that are moſt ſtoney, the whole land 
may be quite cleared of theſe enemies, and all be applied 
to a moſt convenient uſe, 

But it ſhould here be obſerved, that the generality of 
wall incloſures are very deficient in one circumſtance, 
pardooable in the undertakings of a farmer, but not to 
be execuſed in thoſe of a gentleman : it is, the truſting 
ſolely to walls,. and never planting white thorns, The 
wall ſhould never be eſteemed as any thing but a tempo- 
rary fence, not from a want of durability, but ſhelter: 
Walled incloſures are generally made in high, open, bleak 
ſituations, where ſhelture is as much wanted as incloſure: 
walls ſhelter very poorly, the wiad either driving through 
them, or reverberating and cutting the cattle with a bor- 
rowed kcenneſs. Hence let the incloſers of waſtes deter- 
mine on the ſmall extra-expence of planting quick-hedges 
againſt all their walls, that hereafter the fields may be 
more protected from the cold winds, than they can be by 
means of walls alone. But, if it does not ſuit them to 
fol ow this plan with ali the ſubdiviſions, at leaſt let them 


double-wall the outſide fence, and, leaving a ſpace a few 
perches 
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perches wide between, plant it thick with whatever trees 
ſuit the ſoil beſt. Spruce firs are in general to be prefer- 
ied in bleak ſituatious; becauſe they yield a better defence 


agaiaſt the wind than moſt other forts. 
1 


Dg Maiures, 


All this month the carts ſhould be employed in carrying 
marle, chalk, clay, or ditch-earth, upon foils that are light 
enough to admit carting on through winter. On large 
farms in ſandy countries, that are hired with a view to ſuch 
improvements, it is a very favourable circumſtance, that 
you are not obliged to ſtop ſuch works, becauſe of winter; 
but, in richer foils, proper management will remedy this 
evil, The manure thould be laid on old clover-lays left 
on purpoſe, and ſmall three-wheeled carts uſed, with nine- 
inch wheels; by which means you may, without cutting 
or poaching, cart all winter, | 


Cut Ant-Hills. 


This is the proper ſeaſon for deſtroying ant-hills. Many 
ploughs have been invented for cutting them off level with 


the ſurface of the field, ready to be carted away; and, if that 


is the way you take with them, ſuch machines are of great uſe, 


tor they will certainly do the work of many men; but I 
think the common method uſed by the farmers in general 
is preferable : the men open the ant-hill with three cuts of 
a ſharp ſpade, ſkinning the turf, ſo as to lay the heart bare: 
they then with another ſtroke cut out the heart in a round, 
or rather triangular form, leaving the bottom of the hole, 


from whence it came, lower than the field. In this man- 


ner, they leave it for a month or ſo, that the rains may 


collect, and kill all the ants ; after that, they turn down 
Val. II. Ne. XII. 6g g 8 the 
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the graſs-turf, which they had ſkinned off: the heart of 
the hill, and the paſture, are left as level as ever, without 
deſtroying any graſs : the lumps of earth that come out 
muſt be carted away. This work is done very expediti. 
ouſly ; where, by the great, it coſts only from four pence 
to ſix pence per hundred; at which trifling expence, you 
get rid of a great evil, and gain in return ten times as 
much Many fields are every day to be ſeen, ſo over-run 
with theſe hills, that they cannot be mown, how well ſc. 
ever it would anſwer ; and yet the flovenly occupiers 
have not either ſenſe, money, or ſpirit enough, to cut them 
up, though ſo eaſily done, But let the farmer, who would 
carry on his bulineſs in ſuch a manner, as to render every 
part of it profitable, and who ſhould always have money 
enough to execute what they know to be right, conduct 
himſelf on other rules, and not take the adage for his guide, 
A penny ſaved is a penny get; which ſtupid maxim would 
ſend him preſently to jail, The pence ſaved in the omiſ 
Gon of draining, of manuring, of water-furrowing, of fold- 
ing ſheep, &c. &c. are all pence gotten ; and we often ſec 
them ſo ſaved; but thoſe, who think they are therefore 
cconomiſts, are, wretchedly miſtaxen. The works of a 
ſpirited and correct agriculture ſhould never ſtand (till 
for want of money, which they never would do, if farmers 
were beaten out of the unprofitable practice of hiring more 
land than they can effectually manage. Wanting money 
in huſbandry is juſt as ruinous as in commerce: a mer- 
chant would make a fine figure, that had an advantageous 
o;;ening for exporting a profitable cargo, but loſt it, becauſe 
he could afford neither a ſhip of his own, nor to freight 
one of his neighbours : or whoſe ſhips lay in port, becauſe 
he could not afford to pay the ſailors wages; or whoſlc 
books were kept irregularly to ſave the expence of a clerk: 
and yet, as extravagant as all this may ſeem, it is not a 

whit 


= 4 


whit more prepoſterous than letting the teams on a farm 


| ſtand idle in a ſtable, becauſe the farmer cannot afford to 


buy dung for them to bring ;—than plowing, ſowing, and 
harrowing wet land, becauſe he cannot afford to drain 
it ;-than feeding paſtures that ought to be mown, ta 
fave the expence of cutting ant-hills ;—than ſuffering a 
conſtant loſs in damaged crops, becauſe of the expence of 
putting the fences into repair. All thefe articles are in- 
ſtances every day to be met with among farmers, that 
might, and would act otherwiſe, had they 4% land; for 
then they would of courſe have more money. It is highly 
neceſſary to attend well to this matter ia the hiring of 
farms; for if more land is taken than the ſum of money in 
a man's poſſeſſion will allow, he cannot poſſibly conduct 
himſelf by thoſe rules, which: he thinks or knows to be 
right ; he cannot even cut his ant-hills for want of mo- 
ney, without ſome other work of the ſame claſs being ne- 


glected. 
Peaſe. 


Upon dry ſoils, that plow well in winter, this is a good 
time to ſow the hardy bog-pea, which will remain unin- 
jured by froſts, and be much earlier in the following year, 
than thoſe ſowa ia the ſpring. Sow about four or five 
buſhels an acre on the ground, and plow them in, leaving 
the land without any harrowing; but water-furrow it, 
unleſs it be quite a dry ſaud. Upon ſuch ſoils, this will 


be a profitable employment for your teams in this idle 
month. 
Shrep. 


The lean ſtock ſheep will yet be kept on the remains of 


the ſummer-graſs, and on the ſheep-walks; but the fat 
itock muſt now be at turnips or cabbages. Remember 
that fatting cattle, of whatever ſort, ſhould have as much 

meat 
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meat as they like; but ſhould, at the ſame time, be pre» 
vented from making any waſtes. Giving fat ſheep the tur- 


rips or cabbages is a dubious point; many farmers urg- 


ing ſtrenouſſy the neceſſity of ſaving carriage. by letting 
the ſheep feed them off where they grow, provided the 
land is dry enough ; but others, ſeeing the waſte they 
m. ke, are of a contrary opinion, and carry the turnips to 
a grais fi. Id, where they give them the ſheep as they re- 
quire, and without near ſo much waſte as is made in the 
other caſe. Upon theſe ſyſtems I ſhall remark, that, if 
the land is ſand, or as dry as ſand, you may. manage to 
feed off without waſte z becauſe the ſoil is ſo clean, that 
there is no ſoiling by dirt or poaching ; and, by bring- 
ing a ſtock of lean ſheep to eat up the leavings of the fat 
ones, there will not be the leaſt waſte made : but this 
point of lean ſtock following the fat ones is too much ne- 
glected by many farmers, who only run over their fat ſheep, 
and conſequently ſpoil a large proportion of their crops. 
The management of ſheep fatting on turnips is reckoned, 
by ſeveral farmers, a nice part of huſbandry : it is always 
a matter of conſequence to fat cattle, of whatever ſort, as 
faſt as poſſible; and an expence, ſomething beyond 


the common amount, is well beſtowed, if it accele- ' 


rates the fatting of the beaſt; thus it is good manage- 
ment, in many farmers, to have a ſheep- rack filled with 
| hav always in the turnip field, that is fed by farting ſheep: 
others give them bran or barley-meal, or pollard, or grains, 
or malt- duſt, in troughs; the dryneſs of all which, ex- 
cept the grains, are an excellent oppoſite to the moiſture 
of the turnips, and will contribute well to the more ſpeedy 
fattening of them I do not, however, mention theſe aſ- 
 fiſtants as being abſolutely neceſſary; becauſe I know that 
thou{ands of ſheep are fared on turnips without any 
ſuch help. Another article of dry food, which agrees 

excellently 
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zxcellently with turnips, is chaff; and if that of the crops 
be not ſufficient, cut it with a box of ſtraw and hay: this 
makes very good dry meat for ſheep that are fattened on 
turnips or cabbages. | 
In the winter fatting of ſheep, it is worth obſervation; 
that the proper time to ſell is April and May ; becauſe 


then mutton ſells at leaſt an halfpenny a pound dearer 


than at any other ſeaſon. The farmer therefore, who 
would winter fat to the greateſt advantage, muſt have ſome 
tood in plenty to come in, when his turnips are gone ; 
for he cannot keep them longer than the end of March, 
to profit: ſpring corn, ſown after turnips that are kept 
far into April, ſuffers much from late ſowing ; and as the 
turnips, even from the beginning of March, ſprout out 
very faſt, the roots grow hard and flocky, fo that fat ſheep 
will eat them but with difficulty. Hence reſults one of 
the ſtrong motives for cultivating cabbages, which are in 
full perfection when turnips are rotten and gone. The 
great Scotch caviage, and the turnip-cabbage, alſo the 
cabbage-turnip, are the forts principally recommended for 
this purpole ; becauſe they ſtand the ſevereſt froſts with- 
out damage, and the quantity they produce per acre, e- 
ſpeciaily the Scorch cabbage, and the cabbage-turnip, is 
ſo great, that no crops of turnips equal them. By means 
of theſe plants, you keep your fatting-theep to plenty of 
food, of the beſt kind, quite through the ſpring to the 
middle of May, and fell them at a time, when few other 
farmers have any thing for their ſtock, but the ye ung 
graſs of their meadows and paſtures, which they feed to 
the irreparable damage of their hay crops. This is per- 
haps the moſt peculiar uſe, to which cabbages are applica- 
ble: no other root or vegetable rivals them in this par- 
ticular, if quantity of produce be conſidered, as well as 
the ſeaſon of feeding it. Upon light rich lands, well ma- 
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aged, clover and ray-graſs will yield a good bite by the 
middle of April; but then the farmer muſt be particularly 
attentive to have feveral fields to ſucceed each other, as 
the quantity of food on aa acre of ray-grafs, ſo early as 
the middle of April, is no great matter: manage how you 
will, you will not get any five acres of graſs to equal one of 


cabbages at this pinching ſeaſon; If the farmer was par- 


ticularly deſirous of excelling in this branch of huſbandry, 
I thould recommend to plant Scotch cabbages (from the 
accounts we have of them) to ſucceed turnips, by the m'id- 
dle or latter end of March, to take the fat ſheep for three 
weeks, and have a crop of rurnip-cabbages to laſt them 
from thence till the middle of May. By this conduct, 
he will never want food for his fat ſheep quite through 
the ſpring, without damaging his meadows and paſtures, 
according to the preſent bad cuſtom of ſo many farm- 
ers. 
And, in the culture of theſe plants, let the man, who 
would act in the beft manner for profit, attend well to gi. 
ving them fair play. Let him not, except on very rich 
land, omit manuring amply, that he may command large 
crops, which is of peculiar importance in this caſe, not 
only in the value of the crop itſelf, but alſo in that which 
ſucceeds; for, if the cabbages are kept eating til! the mid- 
dle of May,-much of the ſpring corn, that follows them, 


cannot be ſown till May, which is ſo untoward a circum- 


lance, that as great crops of the ſheep-food ſhould be 
gained as poſſible, to contract the ſpace of land ſo occu- 
pied; every pound weight gained per cabbage is a ſure gain 
in the barlcy that follows, as well irom earlier ſowing, as 
from the increaſe of dung from the ſheep. Thoſe, who 
have experienced the evils of late ſowiug, will think this 
a matter of importance. 
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F the Scheme in which Wheat is ſucceeded by Peaſe, Barley, 
and Oats. 


f From Dicksox's AcR1CUuLTURE, Vol. II.] 


FE. VERY perſon that conſiders the order of this ſuc- 
ceſſion, will immediately. obſerve, that fallowing or 
ſowing graſs-ſeeds, muſt be a neceſſary part of this ſcheme. 
The wheat is the firſt in order, and the oats are the laſt. 
Should the ſame crops be repeated in their order without 
a fallow, then wheat immediately follows oats, which is 
very improper. We muſt therefore ſuppoſe, that there is 
a regular fallow in every rotation, or that the order of the 
crops is changed after the firſt rotation. The order in- 
troduced, depends upon the number intended, and the fi- 


tuation of the land; and the directions on page 551. 
are ſufficient for this. 


It is not eaſy to determine, whether the ſcheme here 
mentioned, or the ſcheme mentioned page 551. is the 
moſt proper one. It will not be amiſs that we compare 
them together, that ſo we may be the better able to judge. 
The two ſchemes to be compared together are theſe : The 
one, barley after the fallow, ſucceeded by oats, peaſ:, and 
wheat; and the other, wheat after the fallow, ſucceeded 
by peaſe, barley, and oats. In both theſe, the crops are 
properly arranged. The wheat is ſeparated from the bar- 
ley and oats by peaſe on the one fide, and fallow on the 
other. The only difference is, that in the one, the fallow 
is immediately before the barley and oats; and in the other, 
it is immediately before the wheat. 

If we compare theſe ſchemes with reſpect to the expence 


of management, we muſt determine in favours of the 
farſt : 
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firſt: For, as was hinted on page 554. in this fix 
or ſeven plowings only are neceſſary in the rotation; 
that is, three or four for the wheat, three for the barley, 
and one for each of the other crops ; whereas, in the o- 
ther ſcheme, eight or nine are required in the rotation, 
that is, thrce or four for the wheat, three for the barley, 
and one for each of the other two crops. This is cer- 
tainly well worthy of attention, and, when all other cir- 
cunſtances are equal, ſhould determine the queſtion, 

If we compare thel: ſchemes, with reſpect to the ſituati- 
on of the land after the rotation is finiſhed, we find very 
little diff:rence, or rather that this depends upon the kind 
of toil. It is certain that land, ſuppoſing it to carry equal 
crops of corn, is exhauſted of its vegetable food, in propor- 
tion to the number and kinds of weeds that it nouriſhes a- 
long with theſe crops. It is certain likewiſe, that when 
wheat is ſown iminediately after the tailow, root weeds 
are moſt encouraged ; and that, when barley is town af- 
ter the fallow, ſeed-wceds are moſt encouraged Any of 
the ſeed-weeds that ſpring along with the wheat, are de- 
ſtroyed by the winter-froſt, and, in the ſpring, the ſur- 
face is, generally ſpeaking, ſo firm, and if the land is in 
good order, it is ſo well covered, that few of the ſeeds 
vegetate; or, if they ſhould, are not allowed to come to 
perfection. Beſides the ſpring-plowings given to the bar- 
ley, which is in this ſcheme the third crop after the fallow, 
is a means of preventing the increaſe of theſe weeds. But 
if there are any root-weeds left in the fallow, theſe con- 
tinuing long undiſturbed during the wheat crop, in a well 
prepared ſoil,” are thereby allowed to extend themſelves; 
and the ſprivg-plowings given to the baricy-land, though 
they have ſome influence in a good ſeaſon, yet are not fo 


proper to deſtroy theſe as ſeed - weeds. 
| The 
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The ſowing barley immediately after the fallow, ha- a 
contrary effect. The root-weeds ſuppoſed to be in the 
field at the ſowing of the wheat, and encouraged by the ſitu- 
ation in which the wheat land lies through the winter, are 
checked by the manner in which the fallow is laid up 
during the winter for the barley z for it muſt be remem- 
bered, that the fallow for barley, from its ſituation, is 
much drier during the winter, than when it is ſown 
with wheat in the autumn; the growth of theſe weeds are 
likewiſe in ſome degree checked by the ſpring plowing 
given to the barley, if the ſeaſon is good. On the other 
hand, the ſituation in which the faliow for barley is put 
in the autumn, is not ſo favourable for the ſpringing of 
ſced-weeds, as the ſituation of the wheat-land when har- 
rowed ; ſo that a ſmaller quantity are deſtroyed by the win- 
ter froſt : But the ſpring-plowing and harrowing encou- 
rage them to grow along with the crop; and though the 
crop ſhould be very rich, yet ſome of them will come to 
perfection ; and the land receiving only one plowing for 
each of the other crops that follaw, little or no check is 
given to their increaſe. From theſe things then, it ſeems 
to follow, that the ſowing barley immediately after the 
fallow, has the advantage in land inclined to root-weeds, 
and that the ſowing wheat immediately after the fallow, 
has the advantage in land inclined to ſced-weeds. It is 
uncertain, whether or no the two additional plowings, gi- 
ven in the one ſcheme more than in the other, have any 
influence upon the ſituation of the land, when the rota- 
tion is conpleated. It is probable, that at the firſt plow- 
ing of the fallow, ſome difference may be found, that the 
fallow after the oats is eaſier plowed, than the fallow after 
the wheat; but this difference is probably made up by the 
ſituation in which the fallow for barley is laid during the 
winter, before it is ſown, 
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In comparing theſe two ſchemes, we have ſuppoſed, that 


the crops produced in a rotation of each, are of equal va- 


lue ; but it is probable, that there may be ſomething in 


the diff-rence of ſoils, to make the one ſcheme better 


adapted to one kind of foil, and the other ſcheme better 


adapted to anothe: kind; and conſequently that better 

crops may be expected, when the ſchemes are thus adapt. 
ed to the ſoil-, han when otherwiſe. An inquiry into 
this will not be thought improper. 

It has already been obſerved, with reſpect to theſe ſchemes, 
that the one e churages one kind of weeds, and the other 
another kind: It is certain, that as weeds exhauſt land of its 
vegetable food, ſo in proportion to this they leſſen the 
crops. It is probable then, that that ſcheme ſucceeds beſt, 
which is beſt adapted to diſcourage the weeds to which 
the land, on which it is fallowed, is moſt liable, 

Ir has ben obſerved likewiſe, that in agriculture much 
depends upo performing the different operations required, 
when the land is 1+ a proper ſituation for receiving them. 
Ever; armer expects a good crop, when he has had a 
good ſeaſon for plowing and fowing On the other hand, 
he fears a bad one, when he is obliged to plow or ſow 
when the land is in a bad ſituation. One of the ſchemes men- 
tioned requires more plowings at certain ſeaſons than 
the other When wheat is ſown upon the fallow, the bar- 
ley-land mult be plowed in winter. When barley is ſown 
upon the fallow, there is no neceſſity for this. All kinds 
of land receive much leſs benefit from plowing when they 
are wet, than when dry; and all wet lands, particularly 
the clays, are in that ſituation during the winter ſeaſon ; 
and therefore the ſcheme of management that requires the 
luis frequent plow'r:gs in hat ſeaſon, will probably be moſt 

ſucceh ful. In hb. I have the barley-land particularly in 


view, as the barley is a more tender plant, than either the 
1 | oat 


* 
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oat or pea, and needs more culture, When barley is ſown 
upon the fallow, both the barley and wheat lands are 
plowed in a ſeaſon, when there is the greatelt reaſon to 
expect, that they will be in proper order The fellow is 
plowed in ſummer, in the time of harveſt, . or imme» 
diately after: It may be laid up before winter, in ſuch a 
way as beſt to defend it againit- the rain; and as ſoon as 
it is in a proper condition in the ſpring, may receive the - 
ſeed- furrow, or the feed may be ſown upon the winter 
furrow, Beſides, as dung is laid upon the fallow, if this 
is done either in autumn, or in the time of the winter 
froſt, the ſoil is thereby mellowed, and in a proper con- 
dition for receiving the fſeed-furrow, if neceſſary, when 
the ſpring drought ſets in. As in this ſcheme; the wheat 
is ſown after peaſe, the wheat-land, unleſs the harveſt is 
very late, or the winter rains ſet in very early, is always in 
a proper condition when plowed. But when wheat is 
ſown upon the fallow, if the land is naturally wet, the 
barley-land muſt either be deprived ot the ſp: ing plow- 
ing, or is in danger of receiving it in bad order, by either 
of which the crop mult be leſſened. | 

Whea the land is dry, there are no ſuch diſadvantages 
in ſowing wheat upon the fallow, as the ſeaſon is ſeldum 
or never ſo bad, as to prevent the barley-land from recciv- 
ing all its plowings in proper order. In this kind of land 
then, .eſpecially if there is any thing in the nature of it 
that diſpoſes it to wheat rather than barley, the wheat may 
be ſown upon the fallow ; but when land is wet, and pat- 
ticularly when it is ſtiff in its nature, it ſcems more proper 
to follow the other ſcheme, and ſow barley. 

Sometimes it is obſerved, that the crop of wheat, upon 
the fallow, fails, when ir is very good after peaſe, 'This 
happens when the ſoil is well reduced by the fallow, and 


there are ſudden changes from froſt to thaw. Theſe chan- 
| | ges 
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ges occaſion a fermentation in the ſoil, which expoſes the 
roots of the plants to be deſtroyed by the froſt-wind, and are 


ſometimes ſo violent as to throw the plants entirely out of 
the ground. This is another reaſon for ſowing barley on the 


fallow, in ſuch ſoils as are liable to ſuch a violent fermen- 


tation, | 

In comparing theſe two ſchemes together, it may be 
further obſerved in favours of ſowing barley upon the fal- 
low, that when the barley-fallow receives no more fur. 
rows than the wheat-fallow, the farmer has it in his power 
to plow a great part of his oat-land before the wet ſea. 
ſon comes on, which in wet clay land is a very great ad: 
vantage. {Be 

I ſhall only add, that, as in ſowing wheat upon the 
fallow, there is one fourth part more plowing than when 


barley is ſown, the farmer, that proſecutes the laſt ſcheme, 


may ſave a conſiderable expence in management; or if 
not, he may employ it in ſome way that may render it more 
beneficial. 


Of I heat upon Fallow followed by Oats, Peaſe and Barley: 


It is commonly reckoned. very bad huſbandry to ſow 
_ oats after wheat. In the tacks or leaſes, in which the 
farmers are reſtricted in the manner of cropping, this is 
one of the things that is provided againſt: And indeed 
I am perſuaded, that it would be found very improper in 
the ordinary ſchemes, and tend much to impoveriſh the 
land. Both wheat and oats are ſevere crops, when they 
follow each other; therefore immediately, without ſome 
more favourable crop, or a fallow interveening, it is natu- 
ral to ſuppoſe, that the land on which they are raiſed will 
be left in very bad order However, this practice is found 
to ſucceed on ſome kinds of land in ſome particular ſitua- 
tions. Not only the crop of oats is good, but the peaſe 


that 
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that follow, and, I need not add, the crop likewiſe that 
follows the peaſe, as a good crop of peaſe is almoſt a ſecu- 
rity for the goodneſs of the crop that follows, if the land 
is properly managed, | 

The kind of land here mentioned is a wet clay, and the 
particular ſituation is, when the land is properly cleaned, 
and well reduced by a fallow. 

This kind of land, carefully fallowed and well dunged, 
ſeldom fails in producing a good crop of wheat. In the 
ordinary ſchemes of management, after fallow-wheat, is 
| ſown either peaſe or barley. When barley is ſown after 
wheat, it is ſcarcely poſſible in this kind of land to plow 
dry in the winter or ſpring ſeaſons ; and wet plowing ren- 
ders the ſurface ſo tough or hard as to endanger the crop ; 
and indeed it is obſerved, that barley is a precarious crop 
on wet clays, except when they are fallowed, and the bar. 
ley ſown upon the winter-furrow. 

When barley is ſown upon fallow, oats commonly ſuc- 
ceed. The land being left open by the barley-crop, eaſily 
receives the! vater, and therefore, early in the winter is 
often in a fituation improper for being plowed to ad- 
vantage. After harveſt, the land for barley muſt be fal- 
lowed, and the wheat ſeed made before the land for oats is 
plowed : and hence the wet clays are often too wet after 
a barley crop before they are plowed for oats, by which 
the crop is endangered. 3 

When wheat is fown upon the fallow, the land after the 
crop is much firmer than when barley is ſown, and by this 
means, it can much longer reſiſt the rains; ſo that land 
plowed for oats after a crop of wheat, is in better order at 
the ſame ſeaſon, than land plowed for oats after a crop of 
barley. And vpon the ſituation of the land when it is 
plowed, depends in a great meafure the goodneſs of the 
crop. 

Upon 
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Upon rich wet clays, peaſe is a more certain crop than 
barley. But when this kind of foil is well reduced by a 
fallow, the peaſe crop, when introduced ſoon. after it, be. 
comes precarious, Although clay is capable of being 


pulverized very minutely, yet the particles to which a clay 


ſoil are redured by fallowing, are larger than the particles 
of a loamy ſoil ; and hence, by this operation, it is render- 
ed opener, and its pores are made larger and more numer- 
ous. When dung is added to plowing, as is commonly 
done when this kind of land is fallowed, it is rendered (til! 


more open z and for this reaſon the peaſe- crop is the leſs | 


precarious, the firmer that the land is made after the fal. 


low, provided it is not too much exhauſted. From theſe 


things it ſeems probable, that, on rich wet clays well redu- 
ced by a fallow, a crop of oats is not only a more certain 
crop after wheat than either peaſe or barley, but is ia ſome 
meaſure even a preparation for the peaſe· crop that fol. 
lows. 

Barley very naturally ſucceeds the crop of peaſe ; but if 
graſs-ſeeds are not ſown with the barley, it may be proper 
to take another crop of oats before the lgnd is fallowed. 


Of the Scheme in which IVheat, Barley and 6-0 are ſown 
| without Oats. 

Though the oats are very well adapted to the land of 
Scotland in general, yet, in ſome of our beſt lands they do 
not ſucceed ſo well as ſome of the other grains. When 
this is the caſe, they may be very properly kept out of the 
ſucceſſion; and the crops in the order mentioned in the 
title, may ſollow each other in as many rotations as is pro- 
per forthe land, The fallow may be very properly intro- 
duced immediateiy after the wheat, and either wheat or 
barley may be ſown Moan after it. Which of the 

ä two 
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two is moſt proper, the nature of the ſoil, and other 
circumſtances, muſt determine. 

When barley is ſown upon the fallow, then the 1 
may be regularly introduced every fourth year, and the 
ſame rotation conſtantly obſerved. But when wheat is 
ſown on the fallow, then either more crops than three muſt 
be taken, or the order of the ſucceſſion altered. When 
barley and peaſe follow the wheat, eicher another crop of 
wheat or another crop of barley muſt be added, as it is 
improper to fallow after a crop of peaſe, unleſs it is bad, 
and, in that caſe, as has already been directed, the peaſe 
- ought to be plowed in. If it is improper to take more 
than three crops after the tallow, the order of ſucceſſion 
ought to be changed; and inſtead of barley after. the 
wheat, peaſe ought to be ſown, after the peaſe barley, and 
ſo fallow again. In this ſcheme of throwing out the oats, 
it may perhaps be found proper to take four crops regu- 
larly, and to ſow wheat and barley alternately on the fal- | 
low. Oa this plan, there are always two crops of the grain 
ſown on the fallow, and one of each of the other two. 

When the farmer propoſes to keep his land for ſome 
time in tillage without fallowing, this ſcheme of throwing * 
out the-oats may be a very proper one for him to follow. And 
in this cafe, it may not be improper to enquire, in what 
manner the dung is to be applied ? It has already been 
obſerved, that when wheat is followed by barley, oats, and 
peaſe, without fallow, there is no fixed crop for this; that, 
according to the fatuation of the land, it may be applied 
either to the wheat, the barley, or the peafe. To what 
was mentioned on that head, I ſhall only add, that as 
weeds are more diſcouraged in this than in the other 
ſcheme, by the barley and peaſe*trops returning more fre- 
quently, the dung may with greater ſucceſs be applied to 


the wheat. As there are more plowings in this ſcheme 
; than 
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than in the other, being as ten to nine, and as the oats, 
when a fourth crop, are ſeverer than a fourth part of the 
other three, it may be expected, that, when the land is rich, 
it will be kept in better order by the ſcheme without oats, 
than by the ſcheme with them. But this need not be in- 
 fiſted upon, as it is improper in any caſe to continue land 
long in tillage, without fallowing. 

Before this article is finiſhed, it is neceſſary to obſerve, 
that this ſcheme of throwing out the oats, whether with 
or without a fallow, is not very favourable to the œcono- 
my of the farm. When there is no fallow, there is little 
work in the ſummer; even when there is fallow, there is 
little in the winter; and often there will be a great hurry 
both in the autumn and ſpring. | 


oy the Scheme in which Barley, Oats, and err are fon 
without Wheat. | 


A great part of our land in Scotland is improper for 
wheat, and yet many, from a natural partiality to what 
belongs to themſelves, arc inclined to ſow wheat, though 
the ſowing of ſome other grain leſs valuable, and at the 
ſame time leſs ſevere upon the land, would be more for 
their advantage. Land of this kind is ſometimes fallowed 
with great care and at great expence, and wheat is ſown. 
Perhaps the wheat-crop turns out tolerably well, which in- 
dvlges the vanity of the poſſeſſor, and prevents him from 
obſcrving, that, by his crop of wheat, his land is reduced 
almoſt to the ſame fituation in which it was before the fal- 
low. Whereas, had he ſown barley or oats upon his fal- 
low, though his crop perhaps would not have been quite 
ſo valuable, yet his land would have been left by the crop 
in much better order. I would therefore caution perſons 
poſſeſſed of ordinary kind of land, againſt a fondneſs for 


ſowing wheat, and adviſe them to content themſelves with 
| the 


fre 
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ether grains for which their land is better adapted, and 
from which they will reap a greater profit. 

The fallow in this ſcheme is properly introduced, either 
immediately before the barley or the oats. If dung is to 
be laid upon the fallow, the ſowing barley is the moſt pro- 
per; but if no dung is to be laid on, then oats are the moſt 
proper. When barley is ſown upon the fallow, and the crops 
ſucceed as in the title of this head, then there muſt be 
more than one rotation, In this order ot ſucceſſion, hen 
the barley is the firſt after the fallow, the pcaſe are the lait: 
And it is improper to ſtop there, as the land mult ve up- 
poſed {till in very good order. If one other crop only is 
propoſed to be taken, it may be either barley or oats : If 
two, firit barley and then oats; and after the oats, the al- 
low is again naturally introduced. By this {cheme the land 
is fallowed and dunged every ſeventh year. But although 
there are ſome farmers, that neither dung nor tallow of— | 
tener, yet this cannot be teckon:d a good {creme ot ma- 
nagement. However, if they will not ve prevailed upou to 
fallow oftener, they ought certaivly to lay on a little dung, 
and this may very properly be done to the ſecond crop of 
barley. 

When the farmer is diſpoſed to ſow the grains mention- 
ed without wheat, and at the ſame time fallow every tuurth 
year, which is a ſcheme that mult certainly turn out to ad- 
vantage, then he muſt either ſow oats upon the fallow, or 
alter the order of ſucceſſion, | 

When oats are ſown upon the fallow, peaſe and barley 
very naturally follow, and if a ſmall quantity of dung couid 
be regularly procured to the barley, this ſcheme would cer- 
tainly be a means of keeping the land always in good or- 
der, and therefore a conſtant ſucceſſion of good crops 
might be expected. Or in this caſe the order of ſucceſſion 
may be altered ; barley may be ſown upon the tallow, and 
after the barley, peaſe, and oats This form of ſucceſſion 
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cannot be ſuppoſed to keep the land in ſo good order as 
the other, but then there is much leſs plowing, being in 


the proportion of five to ſeven. 

By this ſcheme, particularly when barley is ſown upon 
the fallow, and pcaſe is the ſecond crop, the land muſt be 
very looſe and open at the time of ſowing this crop, having 
the benefit of fallow and dung to the preceeding crop, 
and the former plowings perhaps not above nine months 
before. In this caſe, the proper way is to ſow the peaſe 
upon the ſtubble, and plow them in, except the land is na- 
turally very ſtiff. By this, as was oblcrved, when treating 
of the culture of peaſe, the ſeed will be laid upon a firmer 
ſoil, and in leſs danger of being hurt by rain, either im- 
mediately after ſowing, or in ſummer. 


Of the Schemes in which the ſowing or planting of Roctsor 
Greens 15 introduced. 


In farms where there are cattle or ſheep, the providing 
food for fattening theſe in the winter ſeaſon, or even for 
maintaining them, is important. This is done by the ſowing 
or planting of roots or greens. The chief of theſe are the 
turnip or potatoe : At leaſt, theſe can only be iutroduced 
with advantage into a general ſcheme of management, 
The different kinds of cole may indeed be uſed; but the 
turnip is prefer able: It ſerves the ſame purpoſes of food to 
ſheep or cattle, and a larger crop may be expected. But 
what is of greater conſ-quence, is, that the turnip is not 
ſo early ſown, and therefore allows the land to be much 
better prepared. 

The manner, in which a crop of turnip ought to be 1n- 
troduced, depends upon the value of the crop of turnip, 
compared with the value of the other crops. The crop of 
turnip is ſo valuable in ſome parts of England, that the 
farmer is tempted ſometimes th over-turnip his fields, and 
to ſow a ſecond, and ſometimes a third crop, without any 


other kind of crop intervecning. If a crop of turnip was 
- il 
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4s valuable in Scotland, it would deſerve a very particular 
attention. This, however, is not the caſe ; turnips are not 
ſo valuable in Scotland as in England,; and this is not al- 
together owing to our being unacquainted with their uſes 
and qualities (though this too is partly the cauſe) but from 
this, that there is a leſs demand for butcher meat 1n the 
winter-ſeaſon. This demand, however, in Scotland, is 
daily increaſing, and, in conſequence of it, we may expect, 
that the value of a crop of turnip will daily increaſe likewiſe. 
In ſome places, it is already of ſuch a value, as to entitle it 
to the attention of the farmer, at leaſt to the attention of 
every one that is not far from the butcher- market. 

The great objection of the farmer to the ſowing of tur- 
nips, is the great culture which they require. This makes 
it difficult for the ordinary ſervants upon a farm, to ma- 
nage any quantity worthy of attention. In the neighbour- 
hood of villages this detect can eaſily be ſupplied. Per- 
haps, if the farmer was once acquainted with the moſt pro- 
per ceconomy in the culture of this crop, he would find 
the labour much leſs than what it appears to be, 

In Scotland, the ordinary way of introducing a crop of 
turnips, is by ſowing them upon the fallow, In this caſe, 
the fallow receives the firſt plowing early in the ſpring : 
After the barley ſeed is over, the land, by frequent plow- 
ings and harrowings, is reduced as much to a powder as 
poſſible before the firſt of July, the time of ſowing the 
turnips. By this means the land, though it carries a 
crop, receives a tolerable fallowing; and the weeds that 
ſpring after the turnip is ſown, are deſtroyed by the hoe. 

When turnip is ſown upon fallow, barley mult ſucceed, 
for the turnips remain in the ground till the ſeaſon for 
{owing the other grains is paſt ; but this is no diſadvantage, 
as the ſowing of barley ypon the fallow is, in many 
caſes, as advantageous as the ſowing of wheat; and be- 

ſides 
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ſides it is obſerved, that a good crop of barley, unleſs ſome 
unfavourable circumſtances interveene, is certain, after a 
crop of turnip fed by ſheep upon the field. 

In this ſcheme there is a crop every year; But as a crop 
of turnip is far from being ſo ſevere on the land as a 
crop of any kind of corn; and as the culture given to 
this crop is nearly equal to a fallow, the land mult be kept 
in better orde: by this ſcheme, than by thoſe in which there 
arc the ſame crops of corn without fallow, 

To bring the turnip crop ſtill nearer to a fallow, ſome per- 
ſon o them in rows about three feet and a half or four feet 
diit unt trrom each other, and horſe-hoe betwixt the rows, 
By chis the land is oftener plowed, and it lies in a proper 
ſituation chrough the winter, as the number and depth of 
the furrows g ve an eaſy paſſage to the water: Beſides, there 
is eſs hand-libonr, and the crop can be taken off more 
ealily.-and with leſs hurt to the land, No part of the field 
is hand hoed except the rows, and after the firſt hoeing 
few weeds appear : And inſtead of poaching the land in a 
very wet ſeaſon, by the cattle going upon it in carrying off 
the turnip which muſt be done, or they muſt be carried by 
men at much greater expence, a horſe with creels can go 
in the furrow betwixt the rows, and receive the turnip from 
each ſide, without doing the ſmalleſt hurt, 

Bur thou-+h the turnip crop ſhould be horſe-hoed, yet 
it cannot prepare the land ſo well as a compleat fallow ; and 
therefore the introducing a turvip-crop in place of the fal- 
low, however advantageous it may be at firſt, muſt in the 
end prove hurttul. When this practice then is followed, 
it ſeems requiſite to take fewer crops of corn, and thereby 


make the turnip crop io return oftener ; or, if the demand 


for turnip- does not allow this, to introduce a hay-crop in - 


thei! place. Thus, if it is propoſed to take three crops of 


corn, after the turnip, may follow very properly barley, 
a peaſe 
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peaſe and wheat; and if only two, barley and oats. In 
theſe caſes, when there are only two or three crops of corn 
taken, if there is not a ſufficient demand for turnips, to al- 
low a crop of them once in the three or four years, a crop 
of hay may be introduced in its place, and a ſucceſſion of 
the ſame and other crops may follow. 

The potatoe is the other root, a crop of which is intro- 
duced into a ſcheme of management. The culture of the 
potatoe is very different from that of the turnip ; it is 
planted much earlier in the ſeaſon, and taken up much 
ſooner. It is planted in March or April, and taken up in 
September or October. It requires as much, it not more, 
culture than the turnip ; it takes much more labour to 
plant and take it up. This muſt prevent the potatoes from 
being very frequent, except in the neighbourhood of a 
town, or villages. However, even in places where extra- 
ordinary hands cannot be got, it is very proper to plant 
a few ; for as there is a certain maket for them, and as 
they are very proper for feeding cattle, they generally turn 
out a very advantageous crop to the farmer, 

But though the crop itſelf turns out more advantageous 
to the farmer than a crop of turnips, yet it cannot be in- 
troduced into a general ſcheme of management, with ſo 
much advantage to the ſcheme. Ir is not ſo proper to be 
introduced in the place of a fallow. The early planting 
prevents all the benefit that ariſes from the plowings given 
to the turnip land before the ſeed is ſown; and the man- 
ner of taking up the potatoes obliges the land to be left in 
a fituation very unfit for the winter, unleſs the expence 
of another plowing is added ; and after the potatoes are 
taken up, it is rather too late to ſow wheat, unleſs the ſea- 
ſon is favourable. The diſadvantages of a crop of potatoes 
in a general ſcheme, are not ſo great when they are planted 
in rows, at ſuch diſtance as to allow horſe-hoeing. By this 

| | means 
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means the land gets a kind of fallowing ; but it is evident, 
that the plowings in horſe-hoeing being much conſined, 
cannot anſwer all the purpoſes of plowing, ſo much as 
thoſe given the fallow, which can be done in the moſt pro. 
per manner. If therefore a crop of potatoes is to be intro. 
| duced into a ſcheme of management, it is very improper to 
make it ſerve in place of a fallow. Unleſs a crop of po- 
tatocs is horſe-hoed ; it may be reckoned ſeverer than a 
crop of peaſe, and nearly as ſevere as a crop of barley, 
There is a great deceit in the firſt trials of potatoes with re- 
gard to this If the land on which they are planted is 
much inf-ſted with weeds, the deſtruction of theſe weeds 
occaſiouned by the frequent hoeings given to the potatoes, 


prepares the land for a crop of barley ; and hence a crop 


of potatoes is falſely reckoned beneficial to land. But let 
the land be properly cleaned, and then the hoeings given 
the potatoes not being ſo beneficial, it will ſoon be diſco- 
vered, tha: a crop of them is as hurtful as a crop of hoed- 
baricy, and much more hurtful than a crop of hoed- peaſe. 
It is proper to compare them with hoed-crops themſelves 

as they are hocd, and as the land that carries em receives 
ſome benefit from this operation. 

But though a crop of potatoes cannot properly be intro- 
duced in the place of a fallow, yet it may be introduced 
into thoſe ſchemes in which fallowing is not thought neceſ- 
ſary, or in the other ſchemes along with a fallow. 'Thus 
when wheat is ſucceeded by barley, oats and peaſe, or by 
barley and peaſe, without a fallow, the crop of potatoes 
is very properly introduced betwixt the wheat and bar- 


ley. When barley is ſucceeded by oats and peaſe, it may 


be introduced berwixt the barley and oats. Betwixt the 
ſame two crops it may be introduced when barley is ſown 


upon the fallow, and fallowed by oats, pou and 2 
0 
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The introducing potatoes into thoſe ſchemes where there 
is no fallow is particularly advantageous. This kind of 
land, from the conſtant cropping, and frequent dungiag, 
cannot be clean. The laying dung upon land that is foul, 
endangers the crop that immediately follows, and if the 
crop is not hurt, occaſions a very great increaſe of weeds. 
This is prevented by laying on the dung to the potatoe- 
crop; for this crop always receives benefit from dung; 
and the encouragement that dung gives to the growth of 
weeds in this caſe, tends to their deſtruction. Even when 
the landis fallowed for barley, if a crop of potatoes is to be 
introduced betwixt the barley and oats, it will probably be 
found to be the beſt method not to lay the dung upon the 
fallow, but before planting the potatoes. If the land is 
naturally good, the fallowing will produce a good crop of 
barley ; and the hoeing the potatoes, after the dung is laid 
on, will greatly diſcourage the growth of weeds, and ſecure 
better crops of the other kinds of grain that follow in the 
rotation. What has been ſaid with reſpect to the laying 
on the dung to the potatoes, may be applied likeways to 
the turnip. When a crop of turnip is introduced in the 
place of the fallow, it is always ſuppoſed that they are to be 
dunged ; but even when both a crop of turnip, and a com- 
pleat fallow, are introduced into the ſame ſcheme, it may 
be found often the moſt proper method to fow oats upon 
the fallow without dung, and to apply the dung to the 
turnip-crop hat follows. This is a more proper way to 
diſcourage the growth of weeds, than laying the dung up- 
on the fallow. 
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ARTICLE.  LXXIIL 


ABRIDGEMENT o HUSBANDRY 
ANATOMISED: By James DonaLDgox, 


[Continued from our laſt, p. 578.] . 


CHAT. YL 
Concerning Planting of Trees. 


Recommended planting trees for ſhelter, as a great mean 
to enrich the ground; and the planting of fruit trees, 


as very beneficial in reſpect of their fruit, Much has been 
written on theſe {ubjects, better than I can pretend to do, 
What I intend, is, only to give the husbandman, who has 
not opportunity of ſeeing theſe books, a ſhort hint of what 
he may do in this matter, without much expence or trou- 
ble, as a day's labour or two, of one man in the year, will 
bring up a greater nurſery than he will need, 

Dreſs a little bit of the garden, and thereon ſow the 
ſeeds of ſuch trees as you with to have; ſuffer not any 
weeds to grow amongſt them. If the plants ſhall riſe 
cloſer than they can well grow together in the nurſery, 
tranſplant them to another place; ſo that while they remain 
in the ſeed-bed or nurſcry, they may be about a foot or 
eixht inches diſtant. If you raiſe but two or three hundred 
every year, you will ſoon plant all your hedges ; and when 
they are about fix or eight years old, they may be tranſplant- 
ed about the borders of your fields. 

Fruit trees may as caſily be brought up from the ſeed 
as the Barren trees : But when they are about an inch 
thick in the ſtem, they muſt be ingrafted z which is done 
thus, with a ſharp knife, Cut the ſtock of the tree about 


a foot and a half from the ground; after making it very 
ſmootb, 


*”" 
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ſtiboth, fit it down a little to receive the graff. The graſtꝭ 
ſhould be handſome twigs of one year's growth, taken from 
the beſt fruit trees you can get, cutting off the top, leaviog it 
about fix inches long, and containing two or three eyes or 
joints, ler an inch and an half, or thereby, remain under 
the loweſt joint of the twig; which you make in form of 
a wedge, letting the bark or rind remain upon the edge of 
it: then put it into the lit in the ſtock, joining the rind of 
the graff exactly with the rind or bark of the ſtock : Wrap 
a piece of clay round the place, where they are joined to 
defend it from the rain, till the wound cloſe, and they are 
united, tying it with ſome baſs to keep it on. | 

Fruit trees ſhould be planted out at about thirty foot 
diſtance at leaſt ; and if the ground is cold, dig a hole 
two or three foot deep, and fix or eight foot broad, fill it 
with good earth, mixed up with old rotten dung, and 
therein plant your tree; for when the roots of a tree are 
placed upon cold till or clay, it cannot thrive. And if 
the ſame rule was obſerved in planting the barren trees, 
or the ground was to be dunged, where hedges are to 
be planted, they would come much quicker forward, 


CHAP. VIE 
Of ſowing and planting Garden Seeds and Roots, 


I have recommended the uſe of garden roots and herbs 
as more profitable to farmers, than always to make uſe of 
grain for the maintenance of their families: I have endea- 
voured to ſhew, that any kind of ground may be made 
fertile by induſtry. Now, by fencing the garden from 
ſtorms, by hedging and planting, and by dunging it well, 
they may have roots and herbs in abundance, IL he ground 
ſhould be fully trenched about Hallowday ; and after ly- 
ing rough all winter, it ſhould be dunged and delved once 
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or twice in the ſpring, till it is brought to a proper condi. 
tion for ſowing different kinds of garden feeds, and plant. 
ing potatoes, kale, and cabbages. By this means, from the 
middle of Auguſt he may have potatoes; from March he 
will be ſupplied with leeks and parſnips; from May tg 
October, kale, cabbages, carrots and turnips ; and onions 
all the year raund *, 


C H A P. VIII . 4 
Several Objections anſwered. 


Objeftion I. It may be aſked, If ſuch benefit is to be reaped 
from the methods I have adviſed, why are they ſo univer- 
ſally contemned and neglected in the country? 

This may be aſcribed tu three ſeveral cauſes; two of which 
may be remedied by the landlords; the third belongs to 
the tenants themſelves to remedy, 1. When a tenant 
makes any remarkable improvement on his farm, the ava- 
rice of the landlord is awakened, and he obliges the te - 
nant either to pay a higher rent, or to remove; in ſo much, 
that it is become a proverb, and none more true, Bouch 
and Sit, Improve and Flit. And I doubt not, that if te- 
nants had certain ſecurity for continutng in poſſeſſion, 
they would thereby be much encouraged to improve them. 
2dly, Another cauſe, why farmers make ſo little improve- 
ment on their lands, is, poverty, that great enemy to virtue 

and 


The greateſt part of this Chapter is taken up with Direc- 
tions for raiſing potatoes, As that root was but little known 
in cur Author's time, and propagated only in gardens, his directi- 
ons are very imper fect, and are only for raiſing them in the lazy 
bed: which it was needleſs to take down, as much better and 
more improved methods are now generally known, and applicd 


to raiſing them and turnips both in the open fields. 
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and induſtry; for people that are empty handed, are glad 
to accept of any thing that firſt offers, rather than wait 
for greater things in futurity. Ia this caſe, where land- 
lords have a well diſpoſed tenant, they might give him en- 
couragement, by a leſs rigorous exaftion of his rent, till 


his improvements begin to yield him ſome profit. But, 
zaly, The chief and principal cauſe is, want of {k Il in the 
tenants, to forecaſt and calculate the ordering of their bu- 
fineſs; moſt of them, thinking it better to take a ſcanty 
crop of corn, rather than leave their land in graſs; not 
conſidering, that, by leaving a more conſiderable part of 
their land in graſs, the reſt that is manured is much more 
enriched by getting a greater allowance of dung; and at 
the ſame time, the part that is left in graſs, is thereby 
brought into a more fertile condition. But I have already 
ſo fully ſhown the profits of dividing farms properly, aud 
taking only ſo much into manures, as can be kept in a 
good and fuffigient condition, that I need fay no more on 
that point, And ſhall only intreat our tarmers, to apply, 
in a literal ſenſe, the two parables of our Saviour, Of a 
* King's going to make war, and a man's beginning to 
© build ;” for who-ver undertakes a buſiueis, that is a- 
bove his power to accompliſh, ten to one but his project 
miſcarries, 


Gbjeftion II Though the methods propoſed ſhall be 
followed, the profics ill not be ſo high as are ftated : For, 
in chap. iii. yon have reckoned all hings it a diſacvan- 
tage in the fiſt example; and to the advantage in the ſe- 
cond. 

The contrary of this is true; for in the diviſion of c: oft 
and outfield, the crott in the ſecond inilance gets more 
than double the allowance or dung it gets in the tirſt; and 
the differences of produdt is ltated only at three bolls per 
acre, 
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acre, which cannot be reckoned extraordinary, Never. 
theleſs admit, that the difference ſhall be only two bolls, 
that is, let us ſuppoſe, that according to the firſt way of 
manuring, the croft ſhall produce five bolls per acre, the 
odds will be greater than I. reckoned it, if you cut off the 
additional rent of L. 150 I allow for the ſecond farm, more 
than was ſuppoſed for the firſt, But beſides, there were 
ſix bolls of ſecd, and four of horſe corn ſaved, which were 
pot r:ckoned in that account. I think I have given ſatiſ- 
fyin; reaſons, why in the latter caſe, the outfield may be 
ſuppoſed to yield a boll more per acre than ia the firſt, 
And the profits ſtated on the Cattle, I think none can 
doubt of. 1 


Objeftion III. Hedges will not grow on any barren 
ground; and if they ſhould, they afford little ſnelter to the 
ground, beyond the breadth of a ridge or two. 

I have alrcady ſhown, that any gruund by induſtry may 
be rendered fertile, aud ſo fitted for rearing hedges. But 
to be more particular, when you intend to plant a hedge, 
and have marked off the line of the ditch, take the ſurface 
earth of the ditch, and throw it up on the dyke, and on 
is plant the hedge, and cover it with the remaining earth 
of the ditch. If the ground is very barren and cold, mix 
dung with it before you plant the quicks; for as I obſerved 
with reſpeCt to trees, if the roots are planted in a cold clay 
or till, they ſeldom thrive: It is the ſame with thoras : 
Whereas being planted in the furface earth, which is always 
richer and warmer than what is below, and eſpecially if 
enriched by dung or lime, they will thrive exceedingly. 
In order to preſerve the hedge while young, if the fields 
next them are kept in corn, the beaſts will have no ac- 
cels to them in ſummer; and in winter, the cattle ſceing 
nothing to tempt them to break into the incloſed fields, 
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the hedge and the ditch will be ſufficient to refrain 
them. 

As to the ſhelter afforded by hedges, it is much greater 
than the common farmers will admit. If the incloſures are 
not too large, and the hedges are come to any maturity, 
the whole incloſure will receive benefit from them, and 


the cattle will have ſhelter from the ſtorm, whatever point 


it blows from. But it muſt be remembered, that I alſo 
recommended the planting of trees in the hedges, which in 
time will afford very great ſhelter. 


Another great benefit ariſing from incloſing, not for- 
merly mentioned, is, that the caitle have acceſs only to ſuch 


fields as the farmer pleaſ:s, whereby the ground is preſer- 


ved from being poached, and the ſward broke by their 
feet, by which the ground is chilled by the water ſtanding 
in their footſteps, 

And here it may be obſcrved, that although water ſtand- 


ing in the footſteps of cattle moiſteneth the ground too 


much and chilleth it, yet watering of graſs grounds is a 
very great improvement, and ought not to be omitted, 


where there is a command of water. It is performed in 


this manner; when you can bring water into a ditch along 
the head of your field, make a little gap or opening upon 


the head of every ridge, that you may open or cloſe at plea» 


ſure; from theſe draw furrows with the plough or ſpade, 
ſquintways in the declining of the hill, from the turrow . 
between the ridges, to the top or middle of the ridge where 


it is left without any conduit, and it ſpreads and waters the 
ground. When it falleth down into the furrow, it is to 
be raiſed up to the middle of the ridge as before ; and 


ſo renew the conduits, till it come to the loweſt part of the 
field. 


Objeftian 
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Objeftion IV. You recommend the houfing of theep ; 
whereas it is hardly poſſible to build huts for ſo great a 


number of ſheep : and to take part of their paſture ground 
into manure, which is impracticable, for the land is fo 
mountainous, that it cannot be plowed. 

I anfwer, that where the land is mountainous and cannot 
be plowed, lay the dung of the cattle upon the graſs, which 
will greatly improve it, But there are few farms ſo moun- 
tainous, but part of it may be made arable, 

And as to building the huts, the profit of their dung, 
will much more than ten times recompence the trouble : 
The expence of tar and butter uſed in ſmearing the ſheep 
for one year, will build them huts that will laſt for ten 
years. And beũdes, not only the theep are thereby kept in 
a better condition, but their woot is greatly improven. 


Oljection V. The benefit of ſheeps dung by keeping them 
in huts is nought: for however much the ground on 
which it is laid may be bettered, the paſtures on which 


they fed muſt be ſo much the worſe : for, when the ſheep 


lye in the fields, the paſture is enriched by the dung, which 
is ſpread equally over it. 

There is ſome ſeeming reaſon in this objection; but upon 
examination it flies off. When the dung gets leave to lye 
above ground, not only much of its ſtrength is diffuſed into 
the air, and exhaled by the ſun's heat; and being ſcattered 
up and down in very ſmall quantitys, the falt that is in it 
cannot overcome the natural coldneſs of the earth. If 
a piece of red hot iron, that would warm one pint of wa- 
ter, is put into a body of twenty or thirty pints, the iron 
would be ſoon cooled, and the water be little or nothing 
the w 'rmer + 'n like manner, this quantity of dung, that 
is ſufficient to warm and enrich chirty acres of land yearly, 
being 
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being feattered up and down a thouſand acres, the effects 
of it will never be known 
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Ohjection VI. You adviſe to dung the paſtures where the 
ground is not arable 3 but the graſs in that caſe will rott 
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the ſheep. 
In anſwer to this, I adviſed to make hay of it the firſt f 
year; for there is no ground that bears graſs, but it may be N 


made ſo fertile, as to make the graſs grow long enough for 
hay: But if it ſhould not, yet it may be ted for the firſt or , 
ſecond year, with other cattle, or with the ſheep intended 
to be fattened and ſold. | 


Obhjection VII. Your orchards and bee-hyves are for 
gentlemen to look after; we have not time for ſuch con- 
ceits; we muſt be taken up about ſome other buſineſs. 

I have ſhown, that there is profit, as well as pleaſure, ari- 
ſing from theſe. The orchard is in effect a hay park; 
and beſides the profit from the fruit of the trees, you will 
have as much profir from the ground, as from apy part 
of the farm. The bees require but little pains or expence z 
there is no ſituation ſo barren, but will :fiord them food; 
and the profit in honey and wax may be very conſiderable. 
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ARTICLE. LXXIV. 


An account of the Produce of the Poraroks, named The 
Royal FORRESTER, and RED Nostp Kinney ; 
mentioned in page 187. 


To the EpiToR of the Scors FARMER. 


SIR, 
Write this to acquaint you, that I planted the dozen of 
RoraL ForREsTER POTATOES, and the like quantity 
of Rx D NoseD KiDney PoTAaToOEs, you ſent me; each in 
half a fall of garden ground without dung, and have, in 
return, about a firlot of each kind. The Rep Nos p are 
the largeſt in general, and filled the firlot rather a little 
higher than the other; but even the RoraL FoRRESTER 
filled it ſo well, that I am perſuaded it would not have held 
above one half dozen of middling Potatoes. I alſo planted 
two dozen of another kind of Potatoes, in about the ſame 
quantity of contiguous ground, and had not above three 
pecks in return. The ſeed of theſe laſt was not quite ſo 
large as that of the RorAL FoxREsTER and RED Nostd 
KipREx, and they are in general rather ſmaller than either, 
and yet not ill ſized. I have only to add, that the different 
ſpecies are hardly to be diſtinguiſhed, there being many of 
the RED NostD KipNer, round like the FoxrEsTER, 
and of the FORRESTER, flat ike the KiDxNEy. The third 
kind of Potatoes, were ſomething ee GRA. 
n 
Edinburgh, I am, AS: 5 2 1 
November 8th, 1774. Six, 4 
your moſt humble Servant, 
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A Page, 
CCOUNTS, exact keeping ofcon- 
ſequence to the Farmer 19, 204 
Agriculture, utility of a general 


ſurvey 107 
Cauſes of its low improvement 188 
A complex art - 189 
Attachment to cuſtoms _ 199 


Fanciful theories and ſyſtems 193 
Progreſs, flow and precarious 195 


Influcace of ſcaſons 196 
Tid 197 
Local circumſtances 198 
Climate 1759 
Soil ib. 


Books, of utility to the Farmer 202 
Book-kccping, and recording of 
experiments 204 
High rents and ſhort tacks 209 
State of Agriculture in Scutland, 


during the Uſurpation 210 
Young's experiments recommen- 
ded 212 
Objections agaiuſt writings: on 
Agriculture 380 
Advantages of them 581 
Air, want of it prevents vegetation 466 
Ants, how to deſtroy them 519 
hills cutring $97 
April, Farmer's Kalendar 135 
Auguſt, Farmer's Kalendar 421 
B 


RAILIFF or Grieve, importance 
of one 


n $59 
Balcarras (Earl of), his ſyſtem of 


farming 438 
Barley, the different kinds uſed in 
Scotland 113 


Scaſon proper for ſowing 114, 
130, 167, 306, 397 
Dreſſing Barley-land 116, 130, 169 
Should be ſown in April at lateſt z 35 
Quantity of ſced fur an acre 206 


Lincoln kind recommended 307 
Fulham ready to cut in July 380 
Farly ſowing 397 
Objections againſt a Turnip-crop 

as a preparation 400 
Harveſting 423 


Farometer, uſe of it in Agriculture 81 
teans, ſeed-time ſhould begin in 


February 127 
Method of ſowing ib. 
Culture 156 


Drilling deſtroys weeds 150, 166 
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Beans, Harveſting 424 
Bees recommended 286, 627 


Black-clocks, how to deſtroy them 319 
Book-keeping, a form of it for 


farmers 204 
Brining wheat, receipt for it 31 
Buck - wheat, advantages of it 236 

Should be ſown in May 272 
Or [une 326 
Harveſting 423 
C 
ABBAGES recommended 13% 
Culture 119 
Kiads 180 
Planting 24}, 319 
May be planted where Turnips 
fail 320 
Hand- hoeing 275, 321, 375 
Horſe-hoeing 275, 375, 426 
Seaſon of towing 427 
Elder preſerves them from the 
caterpilier 583 


Succeed turnips for ſheep feed 601 
Calves, bad effects of weaning too 


ſoon 39 
Cure when hurt by infects 40 
Vetches, good food for them ib. 
Directions about them 184 

Carrots, an important crop 131 
Sown in March 175 
Culture ib. 483 
Hocing 243, 274, 321, 430 
Scaton for digging up 567 
Time of plowing tour them 569 
Proper food for horſes 483 

Carts, three-wheeled, well adapted 

for manure, &c. 279 

Cattle, management of 37, 73 
Littering well in the yard 73 
Fatting them 74, 271 
Feeding on cut graſs only 303 
Reaſons for houſing them 369 


Chalk, remarks on it as a manure 98 
Clark, Mr George, on ſhallow 


plowing 252 
Clay, a good manure 57, 330 
Method and expence of uſing it ib. 
Burning it for a manure 94 


Clay grouuds, how to improve them 406 
Climate, its influence on the ope- 


rations of huſbandry r 

Particulars to be attended to 4, 199 

Clover, the kinds 258 

Should follow the barley crop 169 
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Clover, Sowing 150, 181, 289 
Quantity of ſeed 296 
Marks of good ſeed 307 
Hay-making 324 
Mowing econd crop 492 


Salting hay when damaged 493 
Our climate unfavourable for 


two crops | 297 
Soot, au excellent manure 93 
Excellency of a clever crop 181 
Compared with rye-graſs 287 
Proper tor hogs 280 
When green, dangerous to cat- 

tle 298 


Mixed with rye-graſs ib. 3:4 
White clover ſowu tor paſture 441 
Coleſeed, Mr Young's eſſay on the 


culture 443, 506 
Compoſt dung 413 
Proper for graſs lands 499 
Corn, method of keeping it ſweet 
in ſacks 5 
— horſe-hoed 277 
Cows, their management 53, 184, 
24', 282, 498, 563 
Lucern recommended 232 
Parſnips | 487 
Cropping a field, query concerning 
it 267 


Crops, different ſucceſſions 546, 581, 
60 3, 608, 610, 612, 614 
Crops, importance of green crops 
in winter 320 
Crows, method of deſtroying $22 
Cuſtoms old, apulogy for the at- 
tachment of Farmers to them 3 
Ought not to be inadvertently 


changed 

AIRY, directions for it 283 

Donaldion's Huſbandry Anato- 
miſed 461, $26, 571, 620 
Drain'og by ditches 48 
' Hoilow drains 50 

The proper ſeaſon for making 
them 79 


Where there is no declivity 157 
The importance of it to Agricul- 
ture $94 
—— Plough ib. 
Drilling peaſe and beans 150, 166 
Dung, advantages of cattle for 
ratfing it g 100 
Bad eſſects of raw dung 411 
Judicious vie of compoſt dung 413 
Dungs proper for diſterent grounds 467 
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FIRTH, of its general conſtitu- 
tion 


46 
Elder preſerves eabbages from ca- y 


terpillers 58 
Prevents blights and their ef- 
fects on fruit trees ib, 


Preſerves wheat from the ye!lows 
and other deſtructive inſets 584 
Saves turnips from the fly 385 

Experience, the great benefit of it 
to a farmer $79, $838 
Experiments ſhould be recorded 204 
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ſtroying weeds 144 
Benefit $03 
Nature and deſign of it $33 
Directions for it 325, 428, 439, 502, 
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Farm, preceeding management 
to be confidered 
Importance of economy 11 
Couries for an arable farm not 


incloſed 302 


Fxpence and profit of ſuch 470 

Directions for hiring $556 
Farmers ſhould not embarraſs 
themſelves with philoſophical 


tenets 29 
Experience of great benefit to 
them . 579 
Reading books ib. 581 
Why they ſo generally neglect 
improving their farms 622 
Farming-books of uſe 202 
Syſtew practiſed by Lord Bal- 
carras 433 
Farmer's Kalendar, introduction 15 
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June . . . 317 
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Auguſt . . 421 
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ling dung 73, 135, 269, 374, 426, 
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Fatting beaſts 498, 563 
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Fences, directions for making 77, 591 
Fern, uſes aud time uf cutting 501 
Fitches, Sce Vetches | 
Flax, its culture 286, 322 
Soil 384 
Time of ſowing, and quantity of 
ſeed 33s 
Werding 322, 386, 390 
Pulling 387 


Error of pulling it too green 391 
Reaſons that have prevented its 
culture in Scutland 381 
Fly. See ' urnip 


Folding (leep 279. 327, 378, 429, $91 


Fox, method of taking 529 
Fruit tiecs, effects of elder in pre- 

venting blights 383 
Fulham barley ripe in July 380 
Furz, See Whins 
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mers 621, 627 
Graſs how to be uſed 271 (See Hay) 


lands manuring 134, 499, 565 


Cleared in April 244 
Rolling 245 
Scarilying $00 


Graſshoppets, how to deſtroy $21 
Greens and roots, importance of 


cultivating 614 
Crops, atter which they ſhould 
be introduced ib. 
Grieve or Bailiff, importance of 
one 559 
Grounds, how to bring all kinds 
to a right temperature 467 
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Harveſt-bay 213 (See Hay) 
Wheat 421 
Barley 423 
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Peaſe 424 
Beans ih. 
Men, directions for hiring 425 
Hay- hat veſt 213 
Cutting and reaping ſowgraſs 214 
Virgin-hay 217 


Reaping to ſave the ſee ib, 


Lap-cock- operation deſcribed 219 
Benefit of it, 


222 
Abſurdity of ſpreading out hay 
to the weather 223 
Binding and ſtooking rye-graſs 224 
Thrething for ſeed 227 
Tramp rucking 229 
Cutting and reaping meadow 
kay 2325, 324 
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Hay, an eaſy method of making 396, 


493 

of Sainfoine 323 

of Vetches - 46 

Head-lands ſhould be reduced 589 

Hedges, method of plaſhing 77 
See Incloſing 

Hemp culture 286, 388 


Hogs, management of 75, 242, 280, 

439, 564 

Parſnips good food for them 487 
Mr Yuung's experiments on rear- 

ing and fattening them 309, 353 


392 
Horſes, management of work horſes 34 
Bad effects of confining them ib. 
Vetches recommended for them 42, 
46 

Whins, a remedy for them when 
over worked 56 
Should be kept always at work 96 
Attention to their feeding 185, 242, 


8 561 
Houſe feeding recommended 281 
Carrots proper for them 433 


Directionsfor breeding See Teams 37 
Horſe-hoeing husbandry, ſcheme of 24 


Remarks 3258 
Hoed crops, deſtructive to 
weeds 145 
Rake, uſe of 423 
Husbandry, profit of it when pro- 
perly conducted 19 


Anatomiſed, abridgement of 463, 
526, 571, 620 
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January, Farmer's Kalendar 70 
Philagros's Journal for 266 


Incloſing with hedges 77, 244, 591 
Advantages of hedging $26, 624 
Stone walls 895 
Improptiety of tenants incloſing 

on a ſhort leaſe 300 
Diſadvantages of graſs grounds 
not incloſed 30 
July. Farmer's Kalendar 373 
June, Farmer's Kalendar 317 


KALENDAR, See Farmer 
Extract from Philagros's 266 
Kames Lord, on ſhallow plowing 257 
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bed 219 
Lazy-bed, planting potatoes 43% 
Leaſes ſhurt, improper for incloſing 

on 300 
Impropriety of many covenants in 
them 8 565 
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Lime 2 good manure 99 
its qualities - 406, 566 
On moor lands 408 
On graſs grounds 566 
Of its miſapplication 30, 263 

Lincoln barley recommended 3097 

Lint, See Flax 


Lucern, its uſes and culture 239, 273, 
28, 322, 381, 376, 428, 50s 
recommended for cows and hor- 


ſes 3 . 499 
Encomiums beſtowed on it by 
different authors 337 


Whether it can be raiſed in 


Scotland 340 


Culture among the Romans 347 
Mr Tull” s obſervations 


342 
M. de Chateau-vicux's culture 345- 


MALT-DUST or Cumming, a 
manure for young grafs - 133 


For barley and wheat 1235 


Experiments to aſcertain its 
virtues © * ib. 


Management of . ſhould D 


not be raſhly altered; we 98 * 


Manures recommended, . 
Vetches plowed in 43 
— 3 - $1, 330 
t-duſt 153 
Soap-athes ] 371 
Mixing and turning farm-yard 
manure 269, $93, $97 
Digging 379, 429, 897 
Compoſts for graſs-lands 499 
Manuring yraſs-land 134, 56s 
Green wheat 134 
Manuring high, expence and pro- 
fit of 20 
Necetlity of it | 97 
Of different kinds 5 98 
Keeping cattle for raiſing ma- 
nure 101 
Expences calculated 102 
March, Farmer's Kalendar 167 
Marle _ Tt-v a 
Kinds 329 
Of diſcovering , ib. 
Digging, and expence ' 339 
Marſhy grounds, of irproving 467 
May, Farmer's Kalendar 269 


Meadows, foot a proper dreſſing 91 


Watering them 136, 594 
— Hay, reaping 232 
Making 324 
Salting ib, 
Mice how to deſtroy 5r6 


P 
Moles, how to deſtroy _ * 
Moor-lands, paring and burning 402 
Fertility 407 
Goqd effects of lime on them 408 
How to enrich them 468 
N 

N ORFOLK practice of ſhallow 
plowing 253 
November, my 's Kalendar 389 
OAS, different kinds 121 
Culture taz, 125, 171, — 

Quantity of ſeed 


Sown on a winter tilth, . 
harrowed after ſpringing, 

- deſtroy» weeds 130 
Black, culture 130, 138 
A hardy grain_ .. +, + 139 
Frequent plowings, and early 

ſowing recommended 140 

October, Farmer's: Kalendar $56 
Oeconomy of a farm, defiuition of ' 


it. See Farm * of 
Oxen, labouring Se Tyan 242,282,562 
ting 2 3 563 
PARING and burning | 284 
; Parſnips, their uſes 487 
Culture 488 
Peaſe, grey or hog, recommended 87 
Kinds 162 
The hardy kinds ſhould be ſown 
in Febr 6... 129 
Or March 8 172 
Culture i ' 129, 162, 193 
Sown in drills 150, 168, 274 
Quantity of ſeed 1063, 307 
Harveſting 'F 424 
. Stacking ' ib. 
Winter- ſowing 599 
Plough, the Rotherham, the one 
beſt known in England ny |! 


Plowing ſhallow, advantages of it 252 
Supported by the practice in 


Norfolk n 
Anſ were 257 
Pole - cat, how to deſtroy $24 
Pond-mud, a good manure 331 
Potatoes, preparing the land for 
them 137 
Time and method of Plating 176, 
43% 
On graſs-lands » on. 6. 
On borders 178 


Horſe and hand-hoeing 145, 178, 
242, 275, 321, 376, 436 
Hand-weeding 47 
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Potatoes, their great uſe 430 
ray * ib. 
Pro 1 43% 
Lazy-bed planting ib. 
Time and method of taking up 437 
568 
An improvement in planting 

and taking up 186 
Two kinds recommended 187 
Produce of theſe 628 


land $45, $46, 551, 603, 608, 610, 


612 
Scots agriculture during the Uſur- 
pation wn 
Seaſons, their influence 


Seed, of the choice and changiog 5 
Time generally late in Scot hed 25 


September, Farmer's Kalendar 490 

Servants, hints for hiring 558 

Shades recommended for feeding 
cattle 394 


Sheep, directions for managing 
them 76, 183, 239, 277, 326, 493» 
| 495, 565, 600 
Folding 72, 279, 337, 429 
0 373 


Farm, eſtimate of 
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Pa 
inſt _— * 
them anſwered 
Againſt dungi ing their to 
anſwer 627 
Vetches a proper food for them 42 
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Silver, probability of mines of it 


Sheep, objection a 


in this country 586 
Snails, how to deſtroy them $39 
Soap-aſhes, their benefit as a ma- 


5 


R nure 
| N or Ragwort, bw Soil; attention to it neceſſary 6, 199 
to deſtroy 41s A table of ſoils, and manner of 
Cautions to be LF." 419 plowing 110 
Rats, how to deſtroy Fiz The moſt profitable . $57 
Rolling graſs-lands 245 Soot, a proper dreſſing for mea- 
Romans eat the green-leaves of dows or 
turnips $88 Exceltent for clover 93 
Roots, importance of cultivating 614, Sowing, different methods of $9 
621 Quantity of ſeed : ih. 
Ryc-graſs, advantages of it 182, 215, Species, change of 540 
— 247, 250 Stoat, how to os 
Sowing 248 Stock, caution not to keep too 
Cutting and reaping 217 much on the ground $71 
Preſerving the ſeed hurtful to Stubble, chopping and uſing it as 
the hay | 250 litter Sor 
Threſhing for the ſeed 227 Swine, See HoGs 
Com with clover 287 T 
8 ARES. See Vetches 
CAINTFOUNS, culture 238, 273 Teams ſhould be conſtantly 
Recommended for hay 323 at work 50, 18s, 242, 481, 
Preferable to clover 332 32S, 377, 499, SGT, 393. 
Opinions about it 333 See Horſes and Oxen 
Drillin i 33S Tenants, impropriety of their in- 
Tranſplanting 336 on a ſhort leaſe 300 
Of feeding it 438 Thetches, e Vetches 
Salts a principle of vegetation 465 Threſh ing 76, 590 
Salting meadow-hay 324 Thiſtles weeded from the wheat 328 
Clover-hay 493 Tid explained 197 
Sandy grounds, how to improve 467 Tramp rucking 22S 
Schemes of management in Scot- Trees planting. 620 


Turf, Dutch, query concerning it 587 
Turnips, account of them by | 


lomella 477 
Preparing the land for them 180, 
244 

— 317, 479 
373, 426, 480 


Pullin and feeding 483 
Should not be — after March 240 
Lord Balcarrace's culture 440 
Remedy for the fly 
Norway 388 
Green tops eat 13 Romans ib. 


WATER-FURRO WING, its im- 
portance 1337 185 
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Weaſel, how to deſtroy 
Weather, obſervations on it 79 
Journal of, ſhould be kept by 
the farmers 80 
Uſe of the barometer 81 


Wet paſtures, of improving them 48 
Ditch-clay, a good manure for 

them 81 
Expence of draining and im- 


proving a field of zo acres 32 
Weeds, how to clear corn-land of 141 
Different kinds 143 
Wheat, different kinds " 62, 490 
Seaſons for ſowing 64, 490 
Quantity of ſeed 67, 396, 415 
Preparing the ſeed 491 
Preparing the land G7, 68, 491 
Water-furrowing 18x, 491 
Thiſtling 328 
Brining prevents the ſmutt 32 


Elder preſerves it from the yel- 


lows and other inſets 584 
Fallows, directions for 270 
Vetches plowed in, a good manure 43 
Land, a method of g re- 

commended 0 
Green, ſhould be manured in f 
Februa | 134 


Wheat-harveſt, ſome farmer's rea- 


ſons for cutting carly . 380 


Harveſt, reaping 
— taking 
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food for cattle * 
Remedy for horſes when over- 
worked * 


Worms how to deſtroy 
N « V 


VYALLIES more fertile than 
hills . | 466 
Vegetation, effects of ſalts upon it 465 
evented by want of air 466 
Vermin, directions for — | 
Vetches, a hard and cial 
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86 
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preferred ib. 
Method and time of ſowing 42, 1 35, © 
I 
Excellent food for young calves — 
For ſheep, horſes and cows. aa, 46 
Sown and plowed down for 
_ manure 43, 47 
Made into hay * 46 


OUNG, Mr AzTros, a miſ- 
take of his pointed out 265 
Extract from his experiments 306, 


From his Farmer's Letters 
309, 353, 39% 


culture of 
443, 596 


